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DARING  DAYLIGhFWbERY^ 

Large  Amount  of  Mon«y  Stolen 
l'rom  Perkins  Institute. 


Steward's  office  In  the    Blind  Asylum 
in    South    Boston     Entered    In    tiio 
Steward's       Absence      and       Sl:jOO 
Taken— Case  Knshrouded  In  Mystery 
—Police  A  re  Investlieatlns;. 
The  police  of  division  12,  South  Boston 
are  at  present  at  work  on  a  robbery  which 
occurred  in  the  steward's  office  o£  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Broadway, 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  which  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.    The  facts  of  the  case,  as  far  as 
could  bo  learnod  bv  a  Herald  reporter iast 
evening,  are  as  follows: 

Shortly  after  2  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
noon Andrew  Bowden,  the  steward  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  rushed  into  staiion 
12  and  notified  Capt.  Wescott  that  between 
the  hours  of  1  and  2  o'clock  his  office  had 
been  entered  aud  $iaoo  in  money, 
which  was  in  his  desk,  was  missing.  • 
In  answer  to  Cant,  Wescott's 
questions  Bowden  said  that  he  had  secured 
the  above  amount  of  money  yesterday 
morning,  to  be  used  in  paying  the  wattes  of 
the  employes  of  the  school.  The  money 
was  ill  two  packasres,  aud  one  was  marked 
for  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
and  the  other  lor  the  institution 
on  Broadway.  He  obtatued  the  money  at 
about  11  o'clock,  aud  after  doing  some 
shopping  for  the  institution  he  drove 
home,  reaching  the  buildinff  at  1  o'clock. 
He  carried  the  money  up  to  his  office, 
which  is  located  ou  the  main  floor 
on  the  left  '  from  the  entrance, 
and  opened  his  roll-top  desk, and  was  about 
to  place  the  money  into  one  of  the  drawers 
of  the  desk  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  a  young  man  who  came  into  the  office  to 
inquire  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  book- 
keeper. The  young  man  also  asked  Bow- 
den what  he  was  dome  at  the  desk,  and  the 
latter  replied  that  he  was  putting  a  large 
sum  of  money  away. 

Bowden  then  locked  the  desk  and  the  two 
left  the  room  together.  Bowden  locked  the 
door  behind  him,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  he  neglected  to  take  the  key  out  of 
tiie  'oor.  Theyoune  man  went  down  the 
hallway  and  turned  into  the  training 
room,  while  the  steward  went  uown  stan'S 
for  nis  lunch.  Bowden  Jiad  been 
in  the  kitchen  but  a  very 
short  time  when  the  young  woman  who 
performs  the  duties  of  book-keeper  for  the 
institution  came  down  and  notified  him 
that  she  hai  opened  the  desk  in  si.arch  of 
the  money,  and  lutd  searched  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  desk,  and  she  could  not 
rind  it. 

Bowden  went  to  the  office  himself,  and 
ma  ea  most  tborougn  search,  but  was  un- 
able to  locate  the  money.  He  then  ques- 
tioned several  of  the  attendants,  and  upon 
hearing  that  they  bad  no  knowledge  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  money  Bowden  de- 
cided to  lay  the  matter  baiore  the  police. 

This,  in  substance,  was  ike  story  told  of 
the  robhery  by  the  steward,  and  after  hear- 
ing it  Capt  Wescott  accompanied  Bowden 
to  the  institution,  where  he  made  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  premises.  Capt. 
Wescott  searched!  the  room  i:.d  also  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  desk,  but 
was  unable  to  find  anything  of  asuspicious 
nature.  The  captain  questioned  the  vari- 
ous attendants  in  rega  d  to  the  robbery, 
but  they  all  agreed  in  saying  that  from  the 
tune  that  the  money  was  placed  in  the 
desk  until  it  was  stolen  there  had  been  no 
stranger  in  the  builaiug,  and  that  if  the 
money  was  stolen  the  deed  was  committed 
Dy  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  hahits 
of  the  steward. 

Capt.  Wescott  interviewed  the  young  man 
who  was  in  Bowden's  office  when  he  placed 
the  money  in  the  desK,  but  the  young  man 
told  such  a  straightforward  story,  which 
w  is  born©  out  afterwards  in  everv  particu- 
lar bv  the  other  employes  of  the  institution, 
that  the  captain  decided  not  to  hold  him. 

Capt.  Wescott  will  investigate  the  matter 
more  fully  today. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  LOSES  $1300. 
The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  So. 
Boston,  lost  $1300  yesterday.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  money  was  stolen,  but 
the  circumstances  concerning  its  disappear- 
ance are  unexplainable.  Steward  Anthoi_y 
Bowden,  at.  1  o'clook  yesterday  afternoon, 
brought  from  the  Mechanics  Bank  the 
weekly  pay  roll  of  $1300.  He  placed 
the  money,  a  package  of  bills,  in  the  desk 
of  Miss  Webster,  the  housekeeper,  in  the 
main  office. 

At  this  time  she  was  out  at  dinner.  "When 
she  returned  20  minutes  later  the  money 
was  gone.  The  lock  of  the  desk  had  sup- 
posedly been  forced,  as  Bowden  says  that 
he  locked  it.  It  was  not  broken,  however. 
Bowden  immediately  reported  the  case  to 
the  police  of  station  12.  No  arrests  have 
been  made.  Serg.  Smith  aud  Officers  Dowd 
and  Drew  are  working  on  the  case. 
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Yesterday  afternoon  about  1  o'clock  a 
pay  roll  containing  $1300  in  bills  was  stolen 
from  the  desk  of  the  clerk  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  by 
a  person  not  yet  definitely  known. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Anthony 
Bowden,  steward  of  the  institute,  to  draw 
from  the  Mechanics'  Bank  money  to  pay 
the  employees  of  the  institute,  and  to  hand 
it  to  the  clerk.  Miss  Webster. 

Yesterday  afternoon  he  came  with  the 
pay  roll,  but  not  rinding  Miss  Webster,  as 
she  had  gone  to  dinner,  he  locked  the 
money  in  her  desk.  When  Miss  Webster 
returned  about  twenty  minutes  later,  the 
roll  of  $1300  which  she  expected  to  find 
was  gone.  The  lock  was  neither  forced  nor 
broken- 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
steward  were  immediately  notified,  and  the 
steward  reported  the  matter  to  Captain 
Wescott  of  Station  12. 

There  was  no  clue  to  the  thief,  but  sus- 
picion pointed  at  Julian  Mabey,  who  Is  an 
employee  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  teach- 
er of  upholstery,  who  was  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  office  about  the  time  the 
robbery  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

Sergeant  Smith  and  Officers  Dowd  and 
Drew  found  Mabey  about  9  o'clock  last 
evening,  and  interviewed  him  about  his 
whereabouts,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  put 
under  arrest,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
against  him.  Mabey  has  been  a  trusted 
employee  of  the  institute  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  charged  against  him.  He  is  a  man 
of  25  years,  recently  married,  and  lives  at 
698  Broadway. 

Mabey  was  not  obliged  to  be  present  for 
work  yesterday  on  account  of  its  being  a 
holiday,  and  his  being  around  the  institu- 
tion off  days  is  nothing  unusual. 

It  appears  that  the  money  could  have 
been  easily  taken  on  account  of  the  desk 
being  in  a  room  that  is  generally  open  and 
accessible.  The  lock  of  the  desk  is  a 
spring  lock,  which  may  not  have  snapped 
when  Steward  Bowden  closed  the  desk, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
lock  being  unbroken. 

Superintendent  Anagnos  had  retired  when 
a  Post  reporter  called  last  night,  and  his 
account  of  the  affair  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  police  are  still  investigating  the 
matter. 


FRIDAY,    JANUARY    5,    1894. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  a  rival.  It  is  no  other  than 

the  fascinating  blind  girl,  Helen  Keller.  He 
gave  Boston  a  title,  but  hers  excels  it;  and 
most  beautiful  and  pathetic  it  is  coming  from 
such  a  source.  In  the  story  of  her  life,  just 
written,  she  calls  Boston  "The  City  of  Kind 
Hearts."  Tells  with  what  rapture  she  arrived 
one  morning  late  in  May  at  the  beautiful  City 
of  Kind  Hearts,  and  found  friends  and  play- 
mates at  the  school  for  the  blind. 
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Perkins  Institution  Loses 
a  Big  Sum. 


Unknown  Thief  Takes  $1300 
Out  of  a  Dent 


Steward  Brings  the  Money 
From  the  Bank. 


Does  with  it  the  Same  as  He 
Has  Always. 


No  Suspicion  of  Anyone  and  the 
Police  Hazy. 


Thirteen  hundred  dollars  was  stolen 
from  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
at  South  Boston  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  robbery  was  of  an  exceedingly  bold 
nature,  and  the  person  who  committed  it 
so  successfully  covered  up  his  tracks  so 
well  that  the  officials  of  that  institution 
and  the  police  of  the  peninsular  district 
are  completely  baffled,  and  the  roboerr 
bids  fair  to  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  many  mysteries  yet  to  be  unraveled. 

Yesterday  morning  about  11.30  Antony 
Bowden,  a  steward  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution, went  to  the  Mechanics  national 
bank  and  got  81300.  The  money  was  to 
pay  off  the  employes. 

Soon  after  1  o'clock  he  returned  to  South 
Boston,  went  to  the  general  office  of  the 
institution,  opened  a  roll-top  desk  and 
placed  the  money  inside,  just  as  he  has 
done  hundreds  of  times  in  the  past.  It  has 
always  been  his  duty  to  bo  to  the  bank, 
both  to  deposit  and  to  draw,  and  as  the 
clerk  is  not  always  in  the  office  when  he 
returns  he  was  provided  with  a  key. 

When  he  returned  yesterday  there  was 
no  one  in  the  office.  Miss  Webster,  the 
clerk,  left  the  room  but  a  few  moments  be- 
fore, and  went  to  the  dining  hall  for  lunch. 
As  soon  as  Bowden  had  placed  the  money 
in  the  desk  he  also  went  to  lunch.  At  the 
table  he  met  Miss  Webster  and  told  her 
where  he  had  nut  the  money. 

Just  before  2  o'clock  Miss  Webster  re- 
turned to  the  office  to  make  up  the  pay 
roll.  The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  open 
the  desk  to  take  out  the  money. 

When  she  rolled  back  the  lid  of  the  desk 
she  noticed  the  package  was  missing,  but 
supposing  that  Mr  Bowden  had  placed  it 
in  one  of  the  drawers  she  began  a  search 
for  it. 
To  her  surprise  the  package  was 
Xo-\vliere  to  be  Found. 

She  sought  Bowden,  and  asked  him  to 
show  her  where  he  had  placed  it.  He  went 
to  the  o**iee  to  show  her,  which  he  said  he 
could  do  easily.  This  of  course  he  could 
not  do,  for  the  package  had  been  stolen. 

Superintendent  Anasnos  was  notified, 
and  an  investigation  was  began.  No  one 
could  throw  any  light  npon  the  subject, 
and  Capt  Wescott  of  station  12  was  noti- 
fied. 

Sergt  Smith  and  patrolmen  Dowd  and 
Drew  were  detailed  on  the  case.  They 
learned  that  Julian  Mabey,  a  teacher  in 
the   upholstering   department,   and    who 
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had  been  away  from  the  institution  during 
the  holidays,  was  seen  to  enter  the  build- 
ing while  Miss  Webster  and  the  other 
officials  were  at  lunch.  No  strangers  had 
been  seen  in  the  building  during  that 
time. 

Although  the  officials  strongly  protested 
that  Mabey  could  explain  where  the 
money  went  so  mysteriously,  the  police  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  found  and  ex- 
amined, and  so  at  a  late  hour  last  evening 
he  was  requested  to  call  at  the  station. 
He  did  so,  and  Capt  Wescott  informed  the 
newspaper  men  who  waited  for  the  result 
of  the  interview,  that  Mabey  had  ac- 
counted for  himself  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  and  no  suspicion  was  directed  to- 
ward him.  There  was  absolutely  no  clew, 
he  said. 

Examination  of  the  desk,  be  said,  showed 
that  no  lock  had  been  broken  or  forced. 
Either  the  person  had  a  key  to  it,  or  it 
might  be  that  the  lock  did  not  catch  when 
the  lid  was  drawn  down.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  latter  was  the  true  situa- 
tion. 

The  money  when  delivered  to  Bowden 
was  in  small  Dills  of  $1  to  $10  denomina- 
tion and  in  one  package.  The  package, 
Bowden  says,  was  placed  in  the  desk  just 
as  he  received  it  from  the  bank  officials.  It 
Had  Not  Been  Opened. 

A  Globe  reporter  called  at  the  institu- 
tion last  evening.  The  officials  suspected 
nobody.  Bowden,  Miss  Webster  and  Ma- 
bey had  been  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion for  many  years,  and  in  no  way  did  sus- 
picion fall  upon  them.  It  was  a  mystery 
which  they  could  not  account  for  and  they 
would  have  to  leave  all  to  the  police. 

Said  an  official:  "There  was  no  one  in 
the  office  between  1  o'clock  and  1.46.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  a  thief 
to  enter  the '  room  without(  being  seen. 
Everybody  was  at  lunch  and  as  the  office 
is  on  the  first  floor  he  would  have  only  to 
go  from  the  main  entrance. 

"We  do  not  suspect  any  one  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  believe  that  it  is 
possible  that  some  one  who  saw  Bowden 
draw  the  money  from  the  bank  followed 
him  back  here.  Once  here  he  waited  his 
opportunity. 

"Bowden  has  always  done  this  work.  He 
did  yesterday  what  he  has  done  for  years. 
It  always  has  been  his  custom  to  place  the 
money  in  the  desk  if  the  clerk  does  not 
happen  to  be  in  the  office  when  he  returns, 
and  as  this  has  happened  many  times  he 
was  provided  with  a  key. 

"It  is  possible  that  Bowden  did  not 
spring  the  lock  when  he  closed  the  desk, 
but  in  our  opinion  the  robber  would  have 
got  the  money  Just  the  same  if  he  had. 
We  blame  no  one  here.  We  cannot  see 
where  any  one  has  been  guilty  of  careless- 
ness." 

It  was  a  bold  robbery  to  begin  94  with. 
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For  the  Companion. 

MY    STORY. 

By  Helen  Keller. 

[Written  wholly  without  help  of  any  sort  by  a  deaf 
and  blind  girl,  twelve  years  old,  and  printed  without 
change.] 

Mind;  mind  alone 
Is  light  and  hope  and  life  and  power' 

I  was  born  twelve  years  ago,  one  bright  June 
morning,  in  Tuscumbia,  a  pleasant  little  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  Alabama.  The  beginning  of 
my  life  was  very  simple,  and  very  much  like  the 
beginning  of  every  other  little  life;   for  I  could 


My  mother  watched  me  coming,  going,  laughing, 
playing,  prattling  with  proud,  happy  eyes.  I 
was  her  only  child,  and  she  thought  there  never 
had  teen  another  baby  quite  so  beautiful  as  her 
little  Helen. 

Then  when  my  father  came  in  the  evening,  I 
would  run  to  the  gate  to  meet  him,  and  he  would 
take  me  up  in  his  strong  arms,  and  put  back  the 
tangled  curls  from  my  face  and  kiss  me  many 
times,  saying,  "What  has  my  Little  Woman  been 
doing  to-day  ?" 

But  the  brightest  summer  has  winter  behind  it.  i 
In  the  cold,  dreary  month  of  February,  when  I 
was  nineteen  months  old,  I  had  a  serious  illness. 
I  still  have  confused  memories  of  that  illness. 
My  mother  sat  beside  my  little  bed  and  tried  to 


Helen    Keller's    Home. 


see  and  hear  when  I  first  came  to  live  in  this 
beautiful  world.  But  I  did  not  notice  anything 
in  my  new  home  for  several  days.  Content  in 
my  mother's  tender  arms  I  lay,  and  smiled  as  if 
my  little  heart  were  rilled  with  sweetest  memories 
of  the  world  I  just  had  left. 

I  like  to  think  I  lived  with  God  in  the  beautiful 
Somewhere  before  I  came  here,  and  that  is  why  I 
always  knew  God  loved  me,  even  when  I  had 
forgotten  His  name. 

But  when  I  did  begin  to  notice  things,  my  blue 
eyes  were  filled  with  wondering  joy.  I  gazed 
long  at  the  lovely,  deep  blue  sky,  and  stretched 
out  my  tiny  hands  for  the  golden  sunbeams  that 
came  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  me.  So  my 
happy  baby  hours  went.  I  grew  and  cried  and 
laughed,  as  all  infants  do. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  a  name  given  to  me ;  I 
was  called  Helen,  because  Helen  means  light, 
and  my  mother  liked  to  think  that  my  life  would 
be  full  of  the  brightness  of  day. 

Of  course  my  recollections  of  my  early  child- 
hood are  very  indistinct.  I  have  confused  mem- 
ories of  long  summer  days  filled  with  light,  and 
the  voices  of  birds  singing  in  the  clear  sunshine. 
1  seem  to  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  being 
lost  in  a  great  green  place,  where  there  were 
beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  trees.  I  stood 
under  one  tall  plant,  and  let  its  blossoms  rest 
upon  my  curly  head.  I  saw  little  flakes  of  light 
flitting  i  among  the  flowers ;  I  suppose  they  were 
birds,  or  perhaps  butterflies.  I  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  calling  me,  but  feeling  roguish,  I 
did  not  answer.  I  was  glad,  however,  when  ray 
mother  found  rae,  and  carried  me  away  in  her 
arms. 

I  discovered  the  true  way  to  walk  the  day  I 
was  a  year  old,  and  during  the  radiant  summer 
days  that   followed  I  was  never  still  a  minute. 


soothe  my  feverish  moans,  while  in  her  troubled 
heart  she  prayed:  "Father  in  Heaven,  spare  my  i 
baby's  life!"    But  the  fever  grew  and  flamed  in 
my  eyes,  and  for  several  days  my  kind  physician 
thought  I  would  die. 

But  early  one  morning  the  fever  left  me  as 
mysteriously  and  unexpectedly  as  it  had  come, 
and  I  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Then  my  parents 
knew  I  would  live,  and  they  were  very  happy. 
They  did  not  know  for  some  time  after  my 
recovery  that  the  cruel  fever  had  taken  my  sight 
and  hearing;  taken  all  the  light  and  music  and 
gladness  out  of  my  little  life. 

By  and  by  the  sad  truth  dawned  upon  them, 
and  the  thought  that  their  little  daughter  would 
never  more  see  the  beautiful  light  or  hear  the 
voices  she  loved  filled  tbeir  hearts  with  anguish. 

But  I  was  too  young  to  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. When  I  awoke  and  found  that  all  was 
dark  and  still,  I  suppose  I  thought  it  was  night, 
and  I  must  have  wondered  why  day  was  so  long 
coining.  Gradually,  however,  I  got  used  to  the 
silence  and  darkness  that  surrounded  me,  and 
forgot  that  it  had  ever  been  day. 

I  forgot  everything  that  had  been,  except  my 
mother's  tender  love.  Soon  even  my  childish 
voice  was  stilled,  because  I  had  ceased  to  hear 
any  sound. 

But  all  was  not  lost!  After  all,  sight  and 
hearing  are  but  two  of  the  beautiful  blessings 
which  God  had  given  me.  The  most  precious, 
the  most  wonderful  of  His  gifts  was  still  mine. 
My  mind  remained  clear  and  active,  "though  fled 
fore'er  the  light." 

As  soon  as  my  strength  returned,  I  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  the  people  around  me 
were  doing.  I  would  cling  to  my  mother's  dress 
as  she  went  about  her  household  duties,  and  my 
little  hands  felt  every  object  and  observed  every 


hon,  and  in  this  way  I  learned  a  great  many 

things. 

When  I  was  a  little  older  I  felt  the  need  of 
simie  means  of  communication  with  those  around 
me,  and  I  began  to  make  simple  signs  which  my 
parents  and  friends  readily  understood;  but  it 
often  happened  that  I  was  unable  to  express  my 
thoughts  intelligibly,  and  at  such  times  I  would 
give  way  to  my  angry  feelings  utterly. 

Of  course  my  parents  were  very  anxious  about 
me  when  I  behaved  so  ill,  a#d  they  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  of  having  me  educated.  Finally 
they  decided  that  I  must  have  a  teacher.  My 
father  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the 
institution  where  Laura  Bridgman  had  been 
taught,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  send  his  little 
daughter  a  kind  teacher.  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos 
replied  that  he  could.  That  was  in  the  summer 
of  188G.     I  was  then  six  years  old. 

My  little  sister  Mildred  came  to  us  the  following 
October.  One  day  I  discovered  a  beautiful  doll — 
at  least  I  thought  it  was  a  doll,  but  really  it  was 
a  lovely  little  baby — in  Nancy's  cradle.  Nancy 
was  a  big,  much  petted  and  sadly  abused  rag-doll. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  baby  at  first,  but  after  a 
while  she  seemed  much  in  my  way.  I  thought 
my  mother's  love  and  care  all  belonged  to  me, 
and  I  began  to  look  upon  my  sweet  sister  as  an 
intruder. 

It  was  March  before  my  Teacher  came  to  me. 
The  earth  was  beginning  to  feel  its  great  heart 
astir  with  new  life.  The  fruit-trees  were  blooming, 
and  in  the  garden  the  mocking-birds  were  building 
their  uests  anew.  Oh,  how  well  I  remember  the 
evening  when  she  came !  My  mother  had  made 
me  understand  in  a  dim  way  that  a  lady  was 
coming  who  would  have  something  to  do  with 
me. 

I  was  standing  on  the  porch  when  Teacher 
arrived.  I  had  been  waiting  there  ever  since  my 
mother  kissed  me  and  went  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  strange  lady.  I  can  imagine  it  all  now. 
There  I  stood,  clinging  to  the  lattice  of  the  porch, 
wistfully  waiting  for  I  knew  not  what. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  upon  my 
hair  and  softly  kissed  my  upturned  face.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  approaching  footsteps ;  they  came 
nearer;  I  stretched  out  my  little  hand  eagerly; 
some  one  took  it,  and  in  another  instant  I  was  in 
my  Teacher's  arms.  I  felt  her  face  and  hands 
curiously,  and  let  her  kiss  me,  while  feelings  that 
I  cannot  describe  entered  my  heart. 

We  could  not  speak  to  each  other ;  I  could  not 
ask  her  why  she  had  come.  Yet  I  am  sure  I  felt, 
in  a  vague,  bewildered  way  that  something  beau- 
tiful was  going  to  happen  to  me.  I  knew  the 
strange  lady  loved  me,  and  that  her  love  would 
make  my  life  sweet  and  good  and  happy. 

The  morning  after  Teacher  came  I  went  to  her 
room,  and  found  her  very  busy  unpacking  her 
trunk ;  but  she  did  not  send  me  away.  She  let  me 
stay  and  help  her.  When  everything  was  in  its 
place,  she  kissed  me  kindly  and  gave  me  a  beauti- 
ful doll.  Oh,  she  was  a  lovely  and  delicate  doll, 
i  with  long  curly  hair  and  eyes  that  opened  and 
shut  and  pouting  lips.  But  exquisite  as  she  was, 
my  curiosity  concerning  her  was  soon  satisfied, 
and  she  lay  unnoticed  in  my  lap. 

Then  Teacher  took  my  hand  and  slowly  made 
the  letters  d-o-1-1  with  her  fingers,  at  the  same 
time  making  me  touch  the  doll. 

Of  course  I  did  not  know  the  motions  meant 

i  letters.    I  did  not  know  what  letters  were ;  but  I 

I  was  interested  in  the  finger-play,   and  tried  to 

imitate  the  motions,  and  I  think  I  succeeded  in 

spelling  "doll"  in  a  very  little  while.    Then  I  ran 

down-stairs  to  show  ray  new  doll  to  my  mother, 

^  and  I  am  sure  she  was  surprised  and  pleased 

when  I  held  up  my  little '  hand  and  made  the 

letters  for  doll . 

That  afternoon,  besides  "doll,"  I  learned  to 
spell  "pin"  and  "hat;"  but  I  did  not  understand 
that  everything  had  a  name.  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  that  my  finger-play  was  the  magical  key 
which  was  to  unlock  my  mind's  prison  door  and 
open  wide  the  windows  of  my  soul. 

Teacher  had  been  with  me  nearly  two  weeks, 
and  I  had  learned  eighteen  or  twenty  words, 
before  that  thought  flashed  into  my  mind,  as  the 
sun  breaks  upon  the  sleeping  world ;  and  in  that 

moment  of  illumination  the  secret  of  language 
i  was  revealed  to  me,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 


the  beautiful  country  l  wa    about  io  explore. 

Teacher  had  been  trying  all   the  morning  to 

make understand  that  the  mug  and  the  milk 

in  the  inn:-'  bad  different  names;  but  I  was  very 
dull,  and  kept  spelling  "milk"  for  mug,  and 
"mug"  for  milk  until  teacher  mast  have  lost  all 
hop-  of  making  me  see  my  mistake.  At  Ia6t  she 
got  up,  gave  me  the  mug,  and  led  me  out  of  the 
door  to  the  pump-house.  Some  one  was  pumping 
water,  and  as  the  cool,  fresh  stream  burst  forth, 
teacher  made  me  put  my  mug  under  the  spout 
and  spelled  w-a-t-e-r.     Water! 

That  word  6tartled  my  soul,  and  it  awoke,  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  morning,  full  of  joyous,  exult- 
ant song.  Until  that  day  my  mind  had  been  like 
a  darkened  chamber,  waiting  for  words  to  enter 
and  light  the  lamp,  which  is  thought. 

I  left  the  pump-house  eager  to  learn  everything. 
We  met  the  nurse  carrying  my  little  cousin,  and 
teacher  spelled  "baby."  And  for  the  first  time  I 
was  impressed  with  the  smallness  and  helplessness 
of  a  little  baby,  and  mingled  with  that  thought 
there  was  another  one  of  myself,  and  I  was  glad  I 
was  myself,  and  not  a  baby. 

I  learned  a  great  many  words  that  day.  I  do 
not  remember  what  they  all  were;  but  I  do  know 
that  "mother,"  "father,"  "sister"  and  "teacher" 
were  among  them.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  a  happier  little  child  than  I  was  that  night 
as  I  lay  in  my  crib  and  thought  over  the  joy  the 
day  had  brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time  longed 
for  a  new  day  to  come. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  joy  in  my 
heart.  Everything  I  touched  seemed  to  quiver 
with  life.  It  was  because  I  saw  everything  with 
the  new,  strange,  beautiful  sight  which  had  been 
given  me.  I  was  never  angry  after  that  because 
I  understood  what  my  friends  said  to  me,  and  1 
was  very  busy  learning  many  wonderful  things. 
I  was  never  still  during  the  first  glad  days  of 
my  freedom.  I  was  continually  spelling,  and 
acting  out  the  words  as  I  spelled  them.  I  would 
run,  skip,  jump  and  swing,  no  matter  where  I 
happened  to  be.  Everything  was  budding  and 
blossoming.  The  honeysuckle  hung  in  long 
garlands,  deliriously  fragrant,  and  the  roses  had 
never  been  so  beautiful  before.  Teacher  and  I 
lived  out-of-doors  from  morning  until  night,  and 
I  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  forgotten  light  and  sun- 
shine found  again. 

I  did  not  have  regular  lessons  then  as  I  do  now. 

I  just  learned  about  everything,  about  trees  and 

flowers,  how  they  absorb  the  dew  and  sunshine ; 

about  animals,  "their  names  and  all  their  secrets ; 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid." 

Once  I  went  to  a  circus,  and  Teacher  described 
to  me  the  wild  animals  and  the  countries  where 

•  they  live.  I  fed  the  elephants  and  monkeys ;  I 
patted  a  sleeping  lion  and  sat  on  a  camel's  back. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  wild  animals, 
and  I  approached  them  without  fear,  for  they 
seemed  to  me  a  part  of  the  great,  beautiful  coun- 
try I  was  exploring. 

The  next  step  in  my  education,  which  I  remem- 
ber distinctly,  was  learning  to  read.  As  soon  as 
I  could  spell  a  few  words,  Teacher  gave  me  slips 
of  cardboard  on  which  were  printed  words  in 
raised  letters.    I  very  quickly  learned  tha*  the 

]  printed  words  stood  for  things.  I  had  a  frame  in 
which  I  could  arrange  the  words  so  that  they 

i  would  make  little  sentences ;   but  before  I  ever 

I  arranged  sentences  in  the  frame  I  used  to  make 
them  with  objects. 

I  would  find  the  slips  of  paper  which  repre- 
sented "doll  is  on  bed,"  and  place  them  on  the 
objects,  thus  making  a  sentence.  Nothing  delighted 

I  me  so  much  as  this  game.  I  would  play  it  for 
hours  together.     Often   when   everything   in   the 

'  room  was  arranged  so  as  to  make  sentences  1 
would  find   Teacher  and  show  her  what  I  had 

J  done.  Then  I  would  get  the  Primer  and  hunt  for 
the  words  I  knew,  and  when  I  found  one  I  would 
scream  with  joy. 

I  read  my  first  story  on  May  day,  and  ever 
since  books  and  I  have  been  loving  friends  and 
inseparable  companions.  They  have  made  a 
bright  world  of  thought  and  beauty  all  around 
me.  They  have  been  my  faithful  teachers  in  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful.  Their  pages  have 
carried  me  back  to  ancient  times,  and  shown  me 


K.'.pt,  Oreece,  K  have  intr 

me  i'i  kings,,    hero 
,     i 

that  I  love  them  : 

I  would  like  to  tell   bo» 

'■  make 
my  story  too  long. 

1  will  now  try  to  describe  the  first  Christ 
knew  anything  about.     Oh,  what  j  ■■■ 
Christmas  it  wa,  ! !    No  child  in  all  t! 
have    been   happier  than    I 
known    what    Chr 

came,  and  every  one  in  the  family  tried  to  make 
my  first  Christmas  a  memorabl 

They  all   prepared  surprises  for   me,   and   the 
with  which  they  surrounded  tie 
was  my  greatest  amusement  during  the  la- 
of   December.    My   mother  and  Teacher  seemed 
always  to  be  at  work  upon  secrets,  which 
pretended  to  hide  as  soon  as  I  appeared. 
more    and   more  excited   as  the  day   when   the 
mysteries  were  to  be  revealed  approached. 

It  came  at  last,  the  glad,  beautiful  Chi 
Day !  I  awoke  earlier  than  usual,  and  flew  to 
the  table  where  I  bad  been  told  Santa  Clans 
would  leave  his  presents,  and  sure  enough,  there 
they  were!  Such  gifts!  snch  gifts!  How  shall  I 
describe  them !  There  was  a  real  canary  in  a 
cage,  a  lovely  doll  in  a  cradle,  a  trunk  full  of 
treasures,  a  beautiful  set  of  dishes  and  many 
other  choice  things. 

The  day  was  full  of  joy  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  I  shall  always  think  of  it  as  the  merriest, 
happiest  Christinas  of  my  childhood. 

The  next  important  event  in  my  life  was  my 
visit  to  Boston.  I  shall  never  forget  the  incidents 
connected  with  that  happy  event,  the  preparations 
beforehand,  the  departure  with  Teacher  and 
mother,  the  journey,  and  finally,  the  arrival  in  the 
beautiful  City  of  Kind  Hearts  one  morning  late  in 
May. 

During  the  long  winter  evenings,  as  we  • 
the  glowing  fire,  Teacher  had  told  me  of  her  far- 
away northern  home,  and  of  the  dear,  unknown 
friends  there,  who  loved  her  little  pupil,  until  a 
great  longing  to  visit  Boston  rrrew  strong  in  mr 
heart.  And  one  day,  like  an  answer  to  my  wish, 
came  a  kind  letter  from  Mr. 
mother,  Teacher  and  me  to  spend  the  summer  with 
him. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  middle  of 
May  was  the  time  fixed  upon  for  our  departure. 
I  thought  the  days  of  impatient  waiting  endless; 
but  at  last  they  were  over,  and  I  found  myself 
sitting  by  Teacher  in  the  train,  asking  many  eager 
questions  as  it  sped  onward. 

We  spent  a  few  days  in  Washington,  visiting 
the  places  of  interest,  and  I  learned  many  things 
about  the  government  of  our  country.  I  saw  the 
President,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  surrounding 
the  White  House.  It  was  there  also  that  I  met 
my  dear  friend  Doctor  Bell.  He  came  to  see  me. 
and  afterwards  sent  me  a  toy  elephant  which 
amused  me  greatly. 

But  although  I  enjoyed  my  stay  in  Washing- 
ton, yet  I  was  glad  when  we  resumed  our  journey, 
and  gladder  still  when  the  train  stopped,  and 
Teacher  said :  "This  is  Boston !  !  ! ' 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  a  full ; 
description  of  that  memorable  visit;  for  it  was 
rich  in  incidents,  and  new,  exciting  experiences. 
But  it  would  take  much  time,  and  I  fear  my  story 
is  already  too  long,  so  I  will  only  mention  dis- 
connectedly the  things  that  most  impressed  me. 

I  joined  the  little  blind  children  in  their  work 
and  play,  and  talked  continually.  I  was  delighted 
to  find  that  nearly  all  my  new  friends  could  spell 
with  their  fingers.  Oh,  what  happiness!  to  talk 
freely  with  other  children !  to  feel  at  home  in  the 
great  world!  Until  then,  I  had  been  a  little 
foreigner,  speaking  through  an  interpreter;  but 
in  Boston,  in  the  city  where  Doctor  Howe  had 
lived,  and  where  Laura  Bridgman  was  taught.  I 
was  no  longer  a  stranger.  I  was  at  home !  and 
the  dream  of  my  childhood  was  accomplished. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Bostou.  we  visited 
Plymouth,  and  in  that  quaint,  old  Puritan  town  I 
listened  with  eager  interest  to  the  story  of  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  That  was  my 
first  lesson  in  history.  And  a  few  days  later,  when 
I  had  climbed  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Teacher 
told  me  how  brave,  unselfish  men  won  our  dear 
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country^freedom^m^heart  was  thrilled,  and  I ' 
was  proud  of  being  born  an  American. 

We  spent  one  very  happy  morning  with  the 
deaf  children  at  the  Horace  Mann  School.  I  had 
never  thought  I  should  learn  to  talk  like  other 
people  until  Teacher  told  me  that  morning  the 
little  deaf  children  were  being  taught  to  speak. 
Then  I  was  eager  to  learn  myself,  and  two  years 
afterward,  in  that  very  school,  I  did  learn  to 
speak,  and  another  wall  which  seemed  to  stand 
between  my  soul  and  the  outside  world  was 
broken  down. 

Dear  Miss  Fuller  taught  me  in  a  short  time  to 
make  all  the  sounds  which  constitute  that  won- 
derful, curious  thing  we  call  speech.     My  mother 
'  had  thought  her  little  child's  voice  lost  forever ; 
but  lo !     Love  had  found  it,  and  brought  it  home. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  of  my  visit  to  the  seaside ; 
for  it  was  during  my  sojourn  at  the  north  that  I 
received  my  first  impressions  of  the  great  ocean. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  July,  after  my  mother 
had  returned  to  our  home  in  the  sunny  south, 
that  Teacher  and  I  went  to  Brewster,  a  pleasant 
little  town  on  Cape  Cod,  where  we  spent  a  very 
happy  summer. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  awoke  bright 
and  early.  A  beautiful  summer  day  had  dawned, 
the  day  on  which  I  was  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  sombre  and  mysterious  friend.  I  got  up, 
and  dressed  quickly  and  ran  down-stairs.  I  met 
Teacher  in  the  hall,  and  begged  to  be  taken  to  the 
sea  at  once.  "Not  yet,"  she  responded,  laughing. 
"We  must  have  breakfast  first." 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  we  hurried  off 
to  the  shore.  Our  pathway  led  through  low, 
sandy  hills,  and  as  we  hastened  on,  I  often  caught 
my  feet  in  the  long,  coarse  grass,  and  tumbled, 
laughing,  in  the  warm,  shining  sand.  The  beau- 
tiful, warm  air  was  peculiarly  fragrant,  and  I 
noticed  it  got  cooler  and  fresher  as  we  went  on . 

Suddenly  we  stopped,  and  I  knew,  without 
being  told,  the  Sea  was  at  my  feet.  I  knew,  too, 
it  was  immense !  awful !  and  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  sunshine  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the 
day.  But  I  do  not  think  I  was  afraid ;  for  later, 
when  I  had  put  on  my  bathing-suit,  and  the  little 
waves  ran  up  on  the  beach,  and  kissed  my  feet,  I 
shouted  for  joy,  and  plunged  fearlessly  into  the 
surf.  But,  unfortunately,  I  struck  my  foot  on  a 
rock,  and  fell  forward  into  the  cold  water. 

Then  a  strange,  fearful  sense  of  danger  terrified 
me.  The  salt  water  filled  my  eyes,  and  took 
away  my  breath,  and  a  great  wave  threw  me  up 
on  the  beach  as  easily  as  if  I  had  been  a  little 
pebble.  For  several  days  after  that  I  was  very 
timid,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  go  in  the 
water  at  all ;  but  by  degrees  my  courage  returned, 
and  almost  before  the  summer  was  over,  I  thought 
it  the  greatest  fun  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea- 
waves. 

Oh,  the  happy,  happy  hours  I  spent,  hunting 
the  wonderful  shells!  How  pretty  they  were 
with  their  lovely,  fresh  hues,  and  exquisite  shapes ! 
And  how  pleasant  it  was  to  sit  on  the  sandy  bank, 
and  braid  the  sea-grass,  while  Teacher  told  me 
stories  of  the  Sea,  and  described,  in  simple  words 
that  I  could  understand,  the  majestic  ocean,  and 
the  ships  that  drifted  in  the  distance  like  white- 
winged  birds. 

People  sometimes  seem  surprised  that  I  love  the 
ocean  when  I  cannot  see  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
is  strange.  It  is  because  God  has  planted  the 
love  of  His  wonderful  works  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
His  children,  and  whether  we  see  them  or  not, 
we  feel  everywhere  their  beauty  and  mystery 
enfolding  us. 

I  returned  to  my  southern  home  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  with  a  head  full  of  joyous 
memories,  and  a  heart  full  of  grateful  love  for 
the  dear  friends  who  had  done  so  much  for  my 
happiness. 

It  was  long  before  we  again  visited  the  beautiful 
City  of  Kind  Hearts.  I  continued  my  studies  at 
home,  and  grew  gladder  every  day  and  night 
because  of  the  new,  wonderful  knowledge  that 
was  coming  to  me.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  was  never  sad.  I  suppose  every  one  has 
sorrows.  Our  dear  poet  has  said :  ■  "Into  each 
life  some  rain  must  fall,"  and  I  am  sure  the  rain 
is  as  needful  for  us  as  it  is  for  the  flowers. 

I  wept  bitterly  when  1  heard  of  the  death  of  my 


beautiful  dog;  for  I  loved  her  tenderly.  Oh! 
Lioness  was  so  brave  and  gentle.  She  would  lay 
her  head  in  my  lap  when  I  caressed  her,  and  1 
knew  there  was  a  gentle,  loving  expression  in  her 
brown  eyes.  And  how  it  grieved  me  to  think  I 
should  never  see  her  again !  But  even  that  sorrow 
had  a  bright  side. 

When  the  dog-lovers  in  England  and  America 
heard  that  my  dog  had  been  killed,  they  were  very 
sorry  and  kindly  offered  to  raise  money  to  buy 
me  another  Mastiff.  Then  I  knew  that  my  beau- 
tiful dog's  death  would  be  the  means  of  bringing 
light  and  joy  to  a  desolate  life.    I  wrote  to  the 


That  seemed  to  me  an  easy  thing  to  do.  1  knew 
that  the  world  was  full  of  love  and  sympathy,  and 
that  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  helpless  little  child 
would  meet  with  a  loving  response.  And  so  it 
did.  The  dog-lovers  started  a  Tommy-fund 
Immediately ;  little  children  began  to  work  for 
him,  and  people  in  far-away  states,  and  even  in 
England  and  Canada,  sent  their  offerings  of 
money  and  sympathy. 

In  a  very  short  time  enough  money  was  raised  to 
pay  Tommy's  expenses  for  a  year,  and  he  was 
brought  to  Boston,  and  a  sunny  corner  in  the 
Child's  Garden  was  found  for  him,  and  in  that 


some  new  Joy.    some  fresh    toKen  of    love  fTotn  distant  friends,   until   in 
the   fullness  of  my  glad  heart.    I    ory:    "Love   IE  everything!   And  God    Is 
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kind  gentlemen,  and  asked  them  to  send  me  the 
money,  which  they  proposed  raising,  to  help 
educate  Tommy  [Stringer]  instead  of  buying  me 
another  dog. 

Little  Tommy's  story  is  a  very  sad  one.  I  first 
heard  of  him  one  vacation,  while  visiting  some 
dear  friends  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  then  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  Pittsburgh.  When  he  was 
only  four  years  old  he  had  a  dreadful  illness 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight  and  hearing. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  mere  infant,  and 
his  father  was  too  poor  to  have  him  educated.  So 
he  remained  in  the  hospital,  blind  and  deaf,  and 
dumb,  and  small  and  friendless  altogether.  Could 
there  be  a  more  pitiful  condition  ? 

When  I  returned  to  Boston  the  following  autumn 
Tommy  was  constantly  in  my  thoughts.  I  told 
my  friends  about  him,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  prom- 
ised he  would  find  a  place  for  my  little  human 
plantlet  in  the  beautiful  Child's  Garden,  which 
the  kind  people  of  Boston  have  given  to  little 
sightless  children,  if  I  would  raise  money  to  pay 
his  teacher  and  other  expenses. 


bright,  warm  atmosphere  of  love  the  little  human  | 
flower  soon  learned  to  grow,  and  the  darkness  ! 
which  had  enfolded  his  child-life  so  closely  melted  J 
away.     So  love  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all 
the  world.     "Love, — no  other  word  we  utter,  Can 
so  sweet  and  precious  be." 

I  will  here  end  this  little  story  of  my  childhood. 
I  am  spending  the  winter  at  my  home  in  the  lovely 
south,  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  surrounded 
by  all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  natural ;  loving 
parents,  a  precious  baby  brother,  a  tender  little 
sister  and  the  dearest  teacher  in  the  world.  My  I 
life  is  full  of  happiness.  Every  day  brings  me 
some  new  joy,  some  fresh  token  of  love  from 
distant  friends,  until  in  the  fullness  of  my  glad 
heart,  I  cry :  "Love  is  everything !  And  God  is 
Love!" 


HELEN    KELLER'S    STORY. 

There  is  uo  need  of  our  calling  intention  to  the 
remarkably  Interesting  and  admirably  written 
article  by  Helen  Keller,  on  the  third  page  of  this 
issue.  But  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that, 
with  the  exception  of  (he  paragraphing  and  the 
insertion  of  Tommy  (Stringer's  surname,  the  article 
is  exactly  as  she  wrote  it,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
word  misspelled  nor  a  mistake  of  any  sort  on  the 
manuscript. 

We  have  reproduced  the  ending  of  the  article, 
with  Helen's  signature,  which,  we  may  add,  is  the 
first  she  ever  wrote  with  ink.  The  pencil  is  the 
ordinary  writing  implement  of  the  blind.  In  order 
that  the  page  might  be  photographed,  Helen  kindly 
attempted  the  use  of  the  pen,  with  excellent  result. 

Which  of  our  twelve-year-old  readers,  who  has 
the  full  use  of  both  eyes  and  ears,  could  have 
composed  and  written,  without  the  least  assistance, 
such  an  article  as  this? 


THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,   JAN.    6,  1894. 


WHO  HAS  IT?    MYSTERIOUS  ROB- 
BERY AT  PEREIBS  INSTITUTION. 

A  mysterious  robbery  took  place  at.  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  last  Mon- 
day about  noon.  Some  one,  it  appears, 
entered  the  general  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent while  dinner  was  progressing  and 
took  the  envelope  containing  the  money 
jast  brought  from  the  bank  by  Anthony 
Bowdeu,  which  was  partly  to  pay  the  help 
although  it  was  not  to  pay  the  entire  list 
on  the  pay  roll. 

Miss  Webster,  the  clerk,  came  back  from 
dinner  and  found  the  money  gone,  although 
the  drawer  was  not  broken  nor  the  lock  of 
the  desk,  which  was  uninjured. 

At  the  police  station,  No.  12,  Captain 
Wescott  admitted  that  the  drawer  was 
not  broken,  bnt  said  perhaps  the  lock  did 
not  catch  when  it  was  closed.  Some  of  the 
city  papers  have  connected  the  name  of 
one  of  the  men  at  the  institution  with  the 
robbery;  which  is  unfortunate,  and  not 
right,  as  was  learned  by  an  Inquirer  re- 
porter. The  sum  lost  was  $1300.00.  No 
arrests  have  been  made. 


The  West  Vir&inia  Tablet 


Saturday,  Jan.  6,  189 Jf. 


Roman  Letter 

I  am  an  earnest,  and  even  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  Roman  Letter,  for  literary 
work,  for  the  good  reason  that  I  wish  as 
far  as  possible,  to  untypify  the  blind,  to 
unclass  them,  and  represent  them  upon 
the  world's  canvas  not  as  a  distinct 
group,  but  in  common  with  the  humau 
race,  as  essential  integrants  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  In  childhood,  the  plastic 
period  of  life,  we  must  begin  to  educate 
and  mould  the  character  of  every  human 
being,  and  to  do  so  properly  we  must 
select  with  care  the  methods,  tangible  or 
otherwise,  which  we  intend  to  use  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  A  blind  child 
will  learn  to  think  and  act  just  as  it  is  in- 
structed by  its  teacher.  If  we  use  the 
ordinary  methods,  the  child  will  think 
and  talk  like  seeing  persons;  whereas,  if 
we  use  odd  or  extraordinary  methods  it 
will  not  have  the  same  conception  of  con- 
crete things  as  we  do.  We  must^ive  the 


child  in  its  school  room,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, every  method  used  by  seeing 
persons.  In  support  of  this  idea  I  will 
state,  that  the  famous  Frenchman,  M. 
Hauy,  who  did  such  noble  work  for  tin: 
blind  in  Fiance  and  Russia,  was  the  first 
to  embrace  and  carry  out.  this  idea  of 
using  seeing  methods  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburgh, 
published  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  modi- 
fied Roman  Letter,  and  he  used  such 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
that  he  influenced  its  adoption  by  the 
Royal  Sociciy  of  Arts.  In  August,  187.2J 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  passed  a  series  of  resolution^ 
in  favor  of  the  adoption,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, of  seeing  methods.  In  1870.  the 
London  School  Board  investigated  the 
educational  c6nditio'n  of  the  blind  in  that 
City,  and  after  a  patient'  and  careful 
examination  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  some  of  the  ablest '  educators  of  the 
blind  in  England,  decided  to  adopt  the 
methods  used  by  seeing  children  in  the 
ordinary  schools.  There  might  be 
mentioned  a  host  of  similar  instances  in 
other  foreign  countries.  In  America,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  gave  almost  a  life- 
time of  devotion  and  study  to  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  and  who  was  as  well  quali. 
fled  as  any  man,  living  or  dead,  to  under- 
stand their  wants  urged  with  great  ability 
that  all  methods  used  for  seeing  children 
should  as  far  as  practicable  be  adopted 
for  the  blind  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Chapin,  Wm.  H. 
Churchman;  N.  B.  tvneass,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
Wood,  G.  S.  Suiead,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  Mr. 
Otis  Patten,  aud  others,  have  presented 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  line  letter  which 
are  unanswerable,  and  as  my  own  exten- 
sive experience  confirms  to  my  satisfac- 
tion the  ideas,  they  advanced,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  that;  which  I  regard  as  the 
most  natural  and  most  useful  tactile  facil- 
ity for  literary  work  in  schools  for  the 
blind — the  Roman  Letter.  1  prefer  the 
combined  type  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  blind;  next  the  Boston 
type.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  point  system 
for  writicg  and  music;  but  I  favor  the 
Roman  Letter  for  all  other  purposes. 
— Supt.  F.  Rainey,  M.  D.,  of  the  Texas 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Satukday,  January  6,  1894. 


Thirteen  Hundred  Dollars 
Stolen  From  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 


The  Police  Fail  to  Discover  Any 

Trace  of  the  Thief  and  No 

One  is  Suspected. 


SOME  linn;  in  twei  ti  one  and  two 
o'clock  hi, i    Monday  afternoon 
the  J',  rkina  institution  for   the 
Blind    was   robbed    of    |1 
The  robbery  wa  linglybold 

nature,  and  the  person  who  committed 
it  so  successfully  covered  up  his  i. 
I  hat  the  officials  of  thai  institution  and 
the  police  are  completely  baffled,  and 
the  robbery  bids  fair  to  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  many  niysti 
yet  to  be  unravelled. 

On  Monday  morning  at  about  11.30, 
Mr.  Anthony  W.  Bowden  a  steward 
nected  with  the  institution,  went  to 
the  Mechanics  Bank  am1  obtained 
the  money  to  payroll  the  emplo; 
Soon  after  one  o'clock  he  relui 
went  to  the  general  pffice  of  the  institu- 
tion, opened  a  roll-top  desk  and  p] 
the  money  inside,  just  as  he  has  done 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  past.  Il  has 
always  been  bis  duly  to  go  to  the  bank, 
both  to  deposit  ami  draw,  and  as  the 
clerk  is  not  always  in  the  office  when 
he  returns  he  was  provided  with  a 
key.  \Vheu  he  returned  there  was  no  one 
in  the  office.  Miss  Webster,  the  clerk, 
left,  the  room  but  a  lew  moments 
before,  and  went  to  the  dining  hall  for 
lunch.  As  soon  as  Bowden  had  placed 
the  money  in  the  desk  he  also  went  to 
lunch.  At  the  table  lit-  met 
Webster  and  told  her  where  he  had 
put  the  money.  Just  before  two 
o'clock  Miss  Webster  ielurned  to  the 
office  to  make  up  the  pay  roll.  The 
first  thing  she  did  was  to  open  the  desk 
to  take  out  the  money.  When 
rolled  back  the  lid  of  "the  de-k  she 
noticed  the  package  was  missing,  but 
supposing  that  Mr.  Bowden  had  placed 
it  in  one  of  the  drawers  she  began  to 
search  for  it.  To  her  surprise  the 
package  was  uowhere  to  be  found. 
She  sought  Bowden,  and  asked  him  to 
show  her  where  he  had  placed  it. 
He  went  to  the  office  to  show  her, 
which  he  said  he  could  do  easily. 
This  of  course  he  could  not  do,  for  the 
package  had  been  stolen. 

Superintendent  Anagnos  was  notified 
and  an  investigation  was  begun.  No 
one  could   throw    any   Ik  l)   the 

subject,  and  Capt.'Westcott  of  Station 
Twelve  was  notified.  Sergt.  Smith 
aud  patrolemau  Dowd  aud  Drew  were 
detailed  on  the  ease.  They  learned 
that  Julian  Mabey,  a  teacher  in  the 
upholstering  department,  and  who  had 
beeu  away  from  the  institution  during 
the  holidays,  was  seen  to  enter  the 
buildiug  while  Miss  Webster  aud  the 
other  officials  were  at  lunch.  No 
strangers  had  been  seen  in  the  buildiug 
during  that  time.  Although  the  offi- 
cials strongly  protested  that  Mabey 
could  explain  where  the  money  went 
so  mysteriously,  the  police  insisted 
that  lie  should  be  found  aud  examined, 
and  so  at  a  late  hour  last  evening  he 
was  requested  to  call  at  the  station. 
He  did  so,  and  Capt.  Westcott  in- 
formed the  newspaper  men  who  v. 
for  the  result  of  the  interview,  that 
Mabey  had  accounted  for  himself  iu  a 
straightforward  manner,  aud  no  sus- 
picion was  directed  toward  him.  There 
was  absolutely  no  clew,  he  said.  Ex- 
amiualiou  of  "the  desk,  he  said,  showed 
that  no  lock  had  beeu  broken  or  foi 
Either  the  person  had  a  key  to  it,  or  it 
might  be  that  the  lock  did  not  catch 
when  the  lid  was  drawn  down.  He 
was  mcliued  to  think  that  the  li 
was   the  true   situation.     The   money 
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'when  delivered  to  Bowden  was  iu 
small  bills  of  81  to  $10  denominations 
aud  in  one  package.  The  package, 
Bowden  says,  was  placed  in  the  desk 
just  as  he  received  it  from  the  bank 
officials.  It  had  not  been  opened." 
The  officials  suspect  nobody.  Bow- 
den, Miss  Webster  and  Mabey  had 
been  connected  .with  the  institution  for 
many  years,  and  in  no  way  did  sus- 
picion fail  upon  them.  It  was  a  mys- 
tery which  they  could  nut  account  for 
aud  they  would  have  to  leave  all  to  the 
police.  Said  an  official,  "There  was 
no  one  in  the  office  between  1  o'clock 
and  1.45.  It  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  a  thief  to  enter  the  room 
without  being  seen.  Everybody  was 
at  lunch  and  as  the  office  is  on  the 
first  floor  he  would  have  only  to  go 
from  the  main  entrance.  We  do  not 
suspect  any  one  connected  with  the 
institution,  and  believe  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  one  who  saw  Bowden 
draw  the  money  from  the  bank  fol- 
lowed him  back  here.  Once  here  he 
waited  his  opportunity.  Bowden  has 
always  done  this  work.  He  did  that 
day  what  he  has  done  for  years.  It 
always  has  been  his  custom  to  place 
the  money  iu  the  desk  if  the  clerk 
does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  office 
when  he  returns,  aud  as  this  has  hap- 
pened many  times  be  was  provided 
with  a  key.  It  is  possible  that  Bow- 
den did  not  spring  the  lock  when  he 
closed  the  desk,  but  in  our  opinion  the 
robber  would  have  got  the  money  just 
the  same  if  he  had.  We  blame  no  one 
here.  We  cannot  see  where  any  one 
has  been  guilty  of  carelessness. 


T  THE 


Sixty-Second  Annual  Re- 
port of  the   Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 


An  Increase  of   Pupils   and   a 

Very  Gratifying  Financial 

Exhibit. 


FROM  the  sixty-second  annual  re- 
port of  the  trustees  of  the  Per- 
kins   Institution   aud   Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind, 
just  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  following  interesting  facts 
are  taken: 

The  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
during  the  year,  and  at  its  close  there 
are  140  belonging  to  the  school  proper 
in  South  Boston,  64  iu  the  kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  17  in  the  work- 
shop for  adults.  Iu  addition  to  these, 
16  persons  are  employed  as  teachers  or 
in  other  positions,  making  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  establishment,  237. 

The  financial  record  of  the  institu- 
tion is  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  herewith  presented,  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows. 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1892 $13,193.92 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  dur- 
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ing  the  year 158,095.53 


Total 1171,289.45 

Total  expenditures  and  invest-.. .. 
ments  168,041.00 


Balance $3,248.45 

The  workshop  for  adults  has  been 
unfavorably  affected  by  the  general 
business  depression.  The  receipts 
have  fallen  off  steadily,  and  the  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  a  deficit  of  8297.26. 
Nearly  six  years  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  infant  school  was 
opened.  It  had  one  building  and  be- 
gan with  10  children;  but  it  occupies 
now  two  complete  buildings,  and  a  part 
of  a  third  which  is  unfinished.'  The 
number  of  children  at  present  enjoy- 
ing its  advantages  is  64. 

An  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  is 
needed  to  Jieet  the  expenses  in  this 
department,  a  part  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  contributed  by  warm- 
hearted friends.  The  sum  of  $70,000 
more  will  give  an  annual  income  which 
will  enable  the  institution  to  care  for 
and  educate  the  new  comers  as  well  as 
make  the  work  permanent  for  their 
successors. 

The  debt  of  $18,500  still  remains  up- 
on the  new  buildings. 

Isabel  Greely,  the  matron,  in  her 
report  of  the  kindergarten  for  1893 
relates  the  development  which  a  few 
years  of  instruction  and  training  have 
effected  in  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the 
quickness  and  delicacy  of  whose  per- 
ceptions amount  almost  to  intuition. 
In  the  ability  to  think  and  reason,  and 
in  the  execution  of  tactile  tasks,  she 
stands  at  the  head  of  her  class. 

Of  course,  anything  about  the 
human  wonder,  Tommy  Stringer,  is  of 
interest  to  the  public.  This  is  what 
the  matron  reports  of  him: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 
knew  barely  200  words,  aud  could  use 
only  sentences  of  a  few  words  each. 
Tommy  is  now  7  years  old.  The 
following  is  a  program  of  his  daily 
work,  varied,  of  course,  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

"He  dresses  without  any  assistance, 
and  after  breakfast  is  over  he  makes 
his  own  bed.  All  his  tasks  are  very 
neatly  done.  During  the  first  school 
hour  he  receives  the  morning  talk  and 
object  lesson  witn  his  class,  the  teach- 
ing being  interpreted  to  him  by  his 
private  teacher,  who  sits  by  his  side 
during  all  the  class  work.  The  lift 
and  gymnastics  follow  in  order,  and 
then  a  brief  lesson  in  writing,  leaving 
time  for  a  walk  before  dinner.  The 
occupation,  reading  and  knitting,  with 
plenty  of  time  for  play,  fill  the  after- 
noon hours. 

"An  exceptional  instance  of  readi- 
ness in  mental  activity  was  shown 
when  Tommy  began  to  learn  to  read. 
A  few  preliminary  lessons  were  given 
to  him,  and  in  a  week's  time  he  was 
reading  iu  a  book. 

"He  enjoys  class  work,  and  makes 
better  progress  when  with  other  boys 
than  when  working  alone  with  his 
teacher.  He  has  prepared  a  full  set 
of  kindergarten  sewing  and  weaving, 
which  is  to  be  preserved. 

"During  the  winter  Tommy  became  \ 
interested  in  watching  the  growth  of 
plants.  He  soon  assumed  the  duty  of 
watering  them,  and  this  little  task 
affords  him  great  pleasure.  He  plant- 
ed some  peas  and  observed  with 
intense  delight  the  development  of 
plant  and  flower  and  fruit.  When  the 
peas  were  well  grown  he  gathered  and 
ate  them. 


"The  summer  vacation  was  spent 
with  his  teacher  at  her  home.  The 
freedom  of  country  life  proved  very 
benefical  to  him,  and  he  was  well  and 
very  happy  all  the  time. 

"He  became  acquainted  with  the 
various  occupations  incident  to  farm 
life,  and  he  delighted  to  render  as- 
sistance in  the  milking  of  cows  and  in 
other  work — or  play — which  familiar- 
ized him  with  animal  life  and  with  the 
processes  of  agriculture.  He  went 
about  freely,  and  he  gained  steadily  in 
strength  and  ease  of  motion. 

"At  the  close  of  the  year  Tommy 
articulated  some  words  and  a  few 
sentences  quite  distinctly.  The  tones 
of  his  voice  are  very  pleasing,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to 
speak  readily  with  a  due  amouut  of 
training  and  practice." 

The  financial  statement  of  the  work 
department  is  as  follows: 

Amount  due  Perkins  Institution 
from  first  date $45,031.23 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts   459.18 


$45,490.41 


Salaries  and    wages 

paid  blind  people..  $  4,048.27 
Salaries  aud    wages 

paid  seeing  people  3,967.63 
Amount     paid     for 

rent,  repairs,  stock 

and  sundries 10,692.21 


B,708.11 
Cash  received  during  the  year 18,248.93 


$18, 


Stock  on  hand 

Oct.  1,   1893.  $3,251.68 
Receivable  bills 

Oct.  1,  1893..  2,920.67 

6,172.35 

Stock  on   hand 

Oct.  1,  1892 6,010.43 


$459.18 


161.92 


Loss $297.26 

Financial  statement  of  the  kinder- 
garten: Receipts  for  the  year,  includ- 
ing $5000  in  donations  and  $17,900 
from  legacies,  $82,330.88;  expenses, 
including  $16,240.49  for  maintenance, 
$30,812.09  on  new  buildings  and 
$6583.24  for  furnishings,  $79,297.82; 
balance  Oct  1.  1893,  $3033.06 

The  total  amount  of  property  belong- 
ing to  the  kindergarten  is  estimated  to 
be  $356,724.06. 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    6.  1894. 


Willie  Robin,  the  blind  deat  mute  who  has 
interested  many  people  since  she  came  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  was  present  the 
other  day  at  the  wedding  at  Williamsburg  of 
her  former  teacher.  Miss  Effie  J.Thayer,  and  Mr. 
A.  T.  Hadley  of  Boston.  The  Northampton 
Herald  says,  "Brightest  of  all  the  happy  faces 
was  that  of  Willie  Robin,  the  lovely  blind  deaf, 
mute,  for  three  years  the  special  pupil  and  con- 
stant charge  of  the  bride,  who  has  for  that 
period  been  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  efficient 
teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  Boston. 
But  little  Willie  can  hardly  be  justly  called  a 
"blind  deaf-mute  longer,' for  she  virtually  both 
sees  and  hears  and  speaks  through  the  marvel- 
onsly  developed  sense  of  touch  so  patiently  and 
successfully  educated  by  the  devoted  young 
teacher,  who  has  also  taught  the  child  articu- 
late speech  to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  child's 
vocal  efforts  being  already  surprisingly  excel- 
lent. Willie  has  b«en  gradunlly  prepared  for 
the  separation  necessitated  by  the  marriage  of 
her  teacher,  who  has  taught  the  little  girl  to 
be  ready  to  love  and  obey  the  new  teacher  she 
must  now  have  at  the  institution,  and  the 
child  has  responded  to  the  training,  consoling 
her  sorrow  at  the  parting  with  her  beloved 
teacher,  Miss  Thayer,  with  the  expectation 
of  frequent  visits  to  the  new  home  of  Mv.  and 
Mrs.  Hadley.  A  quaint  and  pretty  fancy  of 
little  Willie  is  that  she  ought  al»e  to  have 
her  name  now  changed  to  "Willie  Robin  Had- 
ley*  . . 


THE    WASHINGTONIAN. 


Saturday,   Jan.,  6th,    1894. 


The  current  number  of  the  Youth's  Companion  con- 
tains ;m  auto-biography  written  by  Helen  Keller,  the 
celebrated  deaf  and  blind  girl.  We  have  read  the  arti- 
cle and  are  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration.  It 
would  have  been  a  wonderful  production  for  a  hearing 
ehild  of  her  age.  The  thoughts  are  60  mature  and 
are  couched  in  such  beautiful  language  that  there  are 
kjnumber  of  us  teachers  of  the  deaf  who  may  be  ex- 
cused for  being  "doubting  Thomases"  as  to  its  being 
original  with  her.  Jt  is  claimed  that  "The  Story  of 
My  Life"  was  "written  wholly  without  help  of  any  sort 
by  a  deaf  and  blind  girl,  twelve  years  old,  and  printed 
without  change."  If  this  be  true,  Helen  Keller  is  the 
despair  of  every  teacher  of  the  deaf,  for  we  venture  to 
say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  there 
is  no  pupil  in  any  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  of  her 
age,  that  can  approach  anywhere  near  her  in  the  com- 
mand of  language.  We  have  taken  into  account  the 
fact  that  she  is  an  only  pupil  and  enjoys  the  constant 
companionship  of  her  teacher  but  even  then  a  child 
must  be  extraordinarily  thoughtful,  even  with  all  its 
senses  intact,  to  be  capable  of  doing  such  work  without 
suggestions  and  corrections.  However,  it  is  all  very 
wonderfu1,  no  matter  how  it  was  doi  e. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Trustees  of  the  Public  Library, 


CITY    OF    SOMERVILLE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


FOR    THE    YEAR     1893. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  given  from  the  Howe 
Memorial  Printing  Fund,  81  volumes  in  embossed  type  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  These  books  are  a  library  in  themselves,  and 
cover  the  field  of  general  literature,  including  juveniles,  poetry,  bi- 
ography, history,  religion,  essays,  text-books,  and  fiction.  While 
the  number  of  persons  needing  these  books  is  few,  the  pleasure 
and  profit  those  few  may  derive  from  them,  make  the  gift  of  im- 
measurable value.  And  I  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that  this 
library  is  the  first  public  library  in  the  State  to  place  books  in  em- 
bossed type  on  its  shelves. 


FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


IXVENTIOX     Of    A    S1SW,    SIMP 1 E,    A!fD 
VttlVATK    MIS  ASH    Of    COSVMR9ISO, 


The  Hyitem  Conalats  of  a  Rained  Alphabet 
Upon  n  Woven  Mitten— It  la  the  Philan- 
thropic Work  of  a  Maimed  "Colon  Veteran. 

When  Henry  G.  Stephens,  a  soldier  of  the 
Thirty-flr6t  Regiment,  Now  York  Volunteer*, 
was  discharged  from  the  army  ic  18>):(  he  w»» 
so  heavily  handicapped  by  physical  disabili- 
ties that  life  scorned  to  have  little  in  store  for 
him.  He  was  totally  deaf,  one  eye  was  blind, 
and  the  other  was  so  much  affected  that  it 
was  of  very  little  service.  Moreover,  there 
was  the  certainty  that  In  a  few  years  at  most 
he  would  be  totally  blind.  Mr.  Stephens  had 
a  family  and  ho  didn't  have  money.  He  was 
an  educated  man  and  his  mind  was  active. 

Mr.  Stephons  is  now  living  with  his  wife  and 
son  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  supported  by  his  pen- 
sion of  $72  a  month,  and  happy  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  Alphabet  of  Touch.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  ho  has  been  developing 
the  system  since  18SG.  and  he  now  says  that  it  ! 
is  perfected.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Win-gate  of  20  Nassau  street,  who  has  been 
muoh  interested  in  his  work.  Mr.  Stephens 
says:  "I  have  keDt  this  thins  a  profound  se- 
cret until  now.  It  has  neither  been  men- 
tioned nor  described  in  an7  of  my  letters 
to  the  heads  of  blind  or  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions;  in  fact.  I  bare  not  oven 
called  the  attention  of  ray  most  intimate 
friends  to  my  Alphabet  of  Touch.  I  have  kept 
it  a  secret,  not  because  I  thought  there  was 
money  in  it,  but  because,  when  it  is  made  pub- 
lic. I  want  and  must  have  the  credit  of  being 
the  Inventor  of  the  two  systems.  I  want  the 
deaf,  and  the  deaf  and  blind,  to  know  that  a 
deaf  and  blind  man  did  it  for  them.  I  want 
them  to  know  my  name  and  where  I  live  I 
neither  ask  nor  expect  to  be  paid  for  it  here, 
but  if  it  proves  a  benefit  to  my  brethren  and 
sisters  in  misfortune.  God  will  abundantly 
bless  and  reward  me  for  it.  here  and  hereafter." 

This  system  of  Mr.  Stephens's  is  a  simple 
one.  It  consists  of  a  glove,  on  which  are 
marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  be  worn 
on  either  hand.  With  a  very  little  practice,  he 
says,  the  wearer  of  this  glove  can  read  the  let- 
ters by  the  touch  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be 
worked  on  a  typewriter.  Moreover,  the  person 
who  is  communicating  to  the  wearer  does  not 
have  to  learn  a  sign  language.  Another  ad- 
vantage for  this  system  is  its  secrecy.  WThen 
half  a  dozen  deaf  mutes  are  communicating 
to  each  other  in  the  same  room,  each  one  may 
easily  oversee  the  conversation  of  the  other. 
With  the  glove  system,  however,  this  Is  not 
the  case.  The  hand  is  held  open  and  the  per- 
son who  is  communicating  simply  touches  the 
letters  on  the  glove  lightly  and  quickly. 

Mr.  Stephens's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  system  when  Dr.  Bell 
sent  him  a  chart  of  his  Alphabet  of  Touch  in 
1886.  In  March,  1887,  when  he  was  51  years 
old,  he  began  the  study  of  line  print  for  the 
blind.  His  wife  wrote  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  telling  of  her 
husband's  deaf  and  blind  condition,  and  asked 
them  if  they  thought  he  could  learn  to  read 
line  print  at  his  age.  They  didn't  believe  that 
he  oould.  bat  they  didn't  discourage  him. 
They  sent  the  necessary  books  for  beginners 
and  Mr.  Stephens  fingered  them  through  suc- 
cessfully to  the  surprise  of  the  teachers  and 
senior  pupils  of  the  institution.  They  sent 
to  him  letters  of  encouragement  and 
more  books.  "For  the  next  two 
years."  said  Mr.  Stephens,  "I  worked 
so  hard  with  my  fingers  and  my  brains  that  it 
makes  me  dizzy  to  think  of  it"  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  for  a  man  of  his  age  to  mas- 
ter this  system,  bnt  at  the  end  of  three  years 
of  hard  work  he  was  pronounced  one  of  the 
very  best  readers  of   it   in   the   country. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens  found  much 
that  was  unsatisfactory  in  Dr.  Bell's  system. 
"  In  the  year  1890."  says  Mr.  Stephens,  I  de- 
termined to  confer  an  everlasting  boon  on  all 
persons  who  are  severely  or  totally  deaf,  and 
whose  eyesight  is  too  weak  or  feeble  to  enable 


^" 


■/& 


them  to  see  to  read  writing,  and  all  persons 
who  are  totally  deaf  and  totally  blind  by  in- 
venting an  '  alphabet  of  touch,"  so  novel,  so 
perfect,  and  so  complete  that  it  can  never  be 
improved  upon,  and  I  did  it:"  On  the  inside 
of  a  heavy,  light  colored  lisle  thread  glove  for 
his  left  hand  Mr.  Stephens  marked  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  this  order: 


! 


As  the  words  yes.  the,  and.  and  no  are  used 
more  frequently  in  conversation  than  other 
words  Mr.  Stephens  marKed  them  on  the 
thumb.  Instead  of  compelling  the  talker  to 
spell  out  these  words  a  light  touch  ou  the 
thumb  does  the  work  and  it  is  instantly  tele- 
graphed to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  knows 
what  and  where  it  is  by  his  sense  of  touch. 
Thinking  a  more  convenient  arrangement  of 
letters  might  be  made  Mr.  Stephens  invented 
this  chart  in  1893: 


Mr.  Stephens  says  that  a  very  little  practice 
with  one  of  these  gloves  will  give  the  wearer 
of  it  proflciences  in  reading  touch  rapidly.  In 
answer  to  the  question:  "How  many  people 
may  be  benefited  by  it?"  he  said:  "Their 
name  is  legion.  It  is  known  that  there  are  r>o 
fewer  than  forty  people  in  this  oountry  who 
are  totally  deaf  and  totally  blind,  but  it  is  not 
this  small  class  only  who  may  use  the  glove  to 
advantage.  All  the  very  deaf  persons  whose 
eyesight  is  so  weak  or  feeble  that  they  cannot 
easily  see  to  read  printed  matter  or  writing— 
and  there  are  thousands  in  this  distressing 
condition  — by  means  of  my  alphabet  of 
touoh  may  easily  receive  communications. 
Then  there  are  many  deaf  mutes  whose  hear- 
ing relatives  do  not  understand  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  or  the  language  of  signs, 
and  who  have  to  hold  communication  by 
writing.  It  permits  private  conversation  in  a 
company  of  deaf-mutes.  Moreover,  when  deaf 
mutes  are  riding  or  walking  together  in 
public  places,  they  know  that  their  use 
of  the  single  hand  alphabet  and  the 
language  of  signs  advertises  them  to  all 
beholders  as  people  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  They  feel  that 
they  are  objects  of  curiosity.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  to  them,  and  might  be 
avoided  by  using  the  glove.  You  can  see  that 
when  deaf-mutes  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  it  they  can  use  the  system  quickly  and 
privately  on  the  bare  palm  of  thejiand  without 
attracting  attention.  Those  who  have  mas- 
tered the  system  of  course  do  not  need  gloves 
when  they  are  talking  to  each  other.  And,  un- 
like the  sign  language,  it  may  be  used  in  the 
dark.  It  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  letters 
arranged  on  the  left-hand  glove.  My  wife  con- 
siders my  No.  2  chart  the  easier  to  learn,  but 
one  ts  as  good  as  the  other." 

"  Mr.  Stephens,"  said  Mr.  Wingate,  "  has  an 
excellent  reputation  in  Stratford,  and  he  cer- 
tainly is  deserving  of  credit  for  his  persist- 
ence and  for  his  charts.  He  writes  to  me  on  a 
caligraph,  and  it  is  apparently  as  good  work 
as  can  be  done  by  a  person  with  eyesight.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  appearing  in  a  con- 
tested election  case.  The  district  included  a 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  all  of  the  voters 
in  it  had  voted  the  ltepublican  ticket.  With 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter  I  attempted  to  cross- 
examine  them.  If  the  witness  forgot  or  was 
wrong  the  dozen  other  mutes  in  court  who 
were  watching  the  proceedings  promptly  set 
him  right,  and  all  talked  at  once  with  their 
fingers.  We  finally  had  to  exclude  all  of  them 
except  the  witness  from  the  court  room.  Mr. 
Stephens's  invention  will  make  it  possible  to 
converse  privately  with  a  deaf  mute.  He  does 
not  expect  any  money  from  it.  and  it  is  so  sim- 
ple that  it  may  prove  of  great  benefit," 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

Saturday,  Jan.  13,  1894. 


Last  week,  we  pave  a  lengthy  extract 
from  Dr.  Rainey's  paper  on  the  Roman 
Letter,  read  before  the  "World's  Congress 
of  Educatois  of  the  Blind,  at  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  July  19,  1893.  We 
heartily  approve  of  ois  views.  His 
position  is  soundly  taken,  and  ably 
defended.  The  objections  urged  against 
the  use  of  the  Roman  Letter  bv  the  Blind 
are  largely  imaginary    and    do    not   rest 

i  upon  any  substantial  foundation.  "We 
believe  that  for  the  great  mass  of  blind 
people,  the  line  letter  is  just  as  available 
as  the  points,  and  it  has  the  superior 
merit,  of  putting  them  in  touch  and 
sympathy  with  the  seeing  world.  In 
our  judgment,  the  Printing  House  has 
made  a  mistake  in  discontinuing  the 
publication  of  text  books  in  the  Roman 
Letter.  Both  prints  should  be  used  in 
our  schools,  and  the  blind  should  be 
taught  to  read  both  characters.  We  give 
below  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Rainey'g 
able  paper: 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
educators  of  the  blind  are  hopelessly  di- 
vided ;and  in  America,  where  formerly  the 
Roman  Letter  and  the  New  Yoik  Point 
were    largely    in  the    majority,    frequent 

I  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  music 
and  literary   work    have   brought   about 

i  great  changes  of  opinion ;  so  great,  indeed 
that  our  schools  are  farther  off  from  uni- 
formity than  ever.  Then,  we  are  all  at 
sea,  beaten  by  a  tempest  of  troubles  and 
doubts,  and  there  is  no  great  navigator 
with  skill  sufficient  to  lead  us  into  one 
broad  harbor,  where  the  mighty  barks  of 
Roman  Letter,   Braille   Point,    and   New 

I  York  Point,  all  held  by  one  common 
hawser,  may  in    safety   ri'cle.     So   far  as 

I  America  is  concerned,  two  prominent  and 
able  suprintendents,  Mr.  Huntoon  and  Dr 
Sibley,  have  in  open  convention  declared 
that  we  never  can  reach  uniformity. 
What  then  may  we  logically  deduce  from 
this,  state  of  affairs?  That  we  should 
mutnally  agree  to  disag'ee;  recognize  the 
true  condition  of  things;  that  is,  that  no 
one  method  is  universally  or  even  general- 
ly acknowledged  to  be  the  superior  of  any 
othei,  and  then  set  about  to  remedy  the 
trouble  by  a  compromise-  In  America 
we  can  do  this  by  agreeing  that  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
shall  print  for  literary  work  20  per  cent 
each  in  Roman  Letter,  Braille  Point,  and 
New  York  Point;  and  2!'  per  cent 
each  in  music  for  the  last  two  mentioned. 
As  for  the  least  important  methods,  leave 
each  school  to  govern  itself. 

If  you  succeed  in  blotting  out  the 
Roman  Letter  you  will  at  one  fell  swoop 
disassociate  the  blind  from  the  seeing 
world  altogether,  and  set  them  apart  as  a 
type,  a  class  holding  close  communion,  a 
mystery  to  all  but  themselves  and  the  few 
seeing  persons  who  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  aiding  them  in  their 
educational  work. 

Then,  in  behalf  of  a  large  and   respect- 


able portion  of  the  blind  who  know  lhe 
value  of  the  Roman  Letter,  and  know 
how  to  use  it,  I  enter  a  solemn  protest. 
They  prefer  the  Roman  print,  for  they 
regard  it  as  the  print  of  their  ancestors; 
the  print  of  their  parents;  the  print  of 
theirsiohted  companions;  the  print  which 
affords  easy  and  natural  reading  and 
punctuation',  the  print  which  brings  help 
at  home,  in  the  hovel,  and  in  the  palace, 
and  the  print  which  first,  in  all  languages, 
dotted  the  pages  of  the  Great  Book  which 
recoids  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior.  These  blind  persons  also  make 
appeal  for  all  practical  seeing  methods, 
such  as  Kneass'  literary  notation  of  music 
the  Arabic  type  for  arithmetic,  and  the 
card  board  for  pencil  writing.  "Why 
deriythem  seeing  methods?  Mustablind 
child  grow  to  the  age  of  youth,  from 
youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood  to 
middle  age,  from  middle  age  to  senility, 
and  then  topple  from  the  pedestal  of  life 
into  the  abyss  of  eternity  without  having 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  characters  and 
methods  used  by  the  seeing  world;  dying 
as  a  foreigner  in  the  bosom  of  its  family 
save  only  in  acquaintanceship,  wondering 
what  sort  of  character  its  mother  used 
when  reading  a  prayer  she  would  have  it 
repeat  before  she  laid  it  down  to  sleep? 
Give  this  class  of  the  blind  at  least  a 
chance  to  lift  themselves  out  of  their  own 
sphere,  that  they  may  live,  not  as  objects 
sf  mystery,  but  as  peers.of  any  whom  they 
may  meet. 


THE  PITJSBCJRG  TIMES. 


TUESDAY,    JANUARY    23,     1894. 


PREPARING  FOR  COLLEGE. 


How  Helen  Keller  Is  Gaining  Knowledge. 

Now  Beading  Caesar — A  Typical  Letter. 

Notes  of  Society  Events. 

"My  Story,"  written  wholly  without 
help  of  any  sort,  by  Helen  Keller,  a  deaf 
and  blind  girl,  when  IS  years  old,  and 
printed  in  the  New  Year's  number  of 
Youth's  Companion,  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  surprising  increase  in  the  mail  re- 
ceived by  her,  she  having  received  200 
letters  in  two  weeks.  It  is  impossible  for 
her  to  answer  all,"  especially  as  she  now 
has  a  large  correspondence  with  persons 
of  distinction,  including  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  seve- 
ral scientists.  The  following  letter  was 
one  of  many  written  by  Helen  Keller  in 
answer  to  correspondents  since  writing 
her  story: 

"My    Deak   Ms. In   my  deepest, 

tenderest  thought  I  wish  you  a  prosper- 
ous and  happy  New  \ear,  and,  as  a  little 
token  of  my  loving  remembrance,  I  send 
you,  with  this  note,  a  picture  of  my 
teacher  and  myself,  which  was  taken  a 
few  days  ago  ■  in  Pittsburg.  In  it  my 
teacher  is  reading  to  me,  and  I  am  catch- 
ing (when  they  do  not  fly  too  fast)  the 
words,  as  they  escape  from  the  wonder- 
ful laYiguage-box  m  her'  throat,  and 
taking  hold  of  them  with  my  finger-tips, 
as  a  magnet  picks  out  iron  filings.  And 
what  curious  things  they  are!  One 
hardly  knows  what  to  do  with 
them  at  first;  but  when  we  examine 
them  closely  we  find  they  are  as 
wonderful  as  they  are  curious,  strange, 
transparent  things,  shaped  and  colored 
by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who 
send  them  forth.  They  are  gay  or  sad, 
tender  or  harsh,  humble  or  proud,  de- 
spairing or  hopeful,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  they  are  bent  and 
twisted  to  express  the  evil  that  somehow 
has  crept  into  the  hearts  of  God's  chil- 
dren. 

"Occasionally  they  are  radiant  and 
beautiful,    like    splendid    tropical    birds. 


These  are  the  eif£s  of  the  Great  and  the 
Wise  to  the  world  of  thought,  and  happy 
are  we  if  any  of  them  And  a  sheltered 
nest  In  our  hearts,  for  some  day  we  shall 
And  that  our  beautiful  birds  have  laid 
golden  eggs,  from  which,  in  due  time, 
shall  come  love 'and  wisdom  and  happi- 
ness. 

"But  I  did  not  mean  to  occupy  so  much 
of  my  time  with  my  thoughts  and  fancies. 
I  hope  you  will  like  the  picture,  and  that 
it  will  sometimes  remind  you   pleasantly 

of  our  little  visit  to — —  last  May,  a 

visit  which  I  remember  with  very  great 
pleasure. 

My  teacher  sends  her   kindest   regards 

to  you.     Please  give  my  kind  love  to 

and  any  of  my  friends  whom  you  may 

know.  Helen  Keller." 

Helen  Keller  has  spent  the  past  four 
months  In  seclusion  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Wade,  Hulton.  She  is 
preparing  to  enter  college,  probably 
Wellesly  College,  at  Boston,  Mass  Miss 
Annie  Sullivan  is  her  constant  compan- 
ion and  friend,  overseeing  her  studies 
which  are  now  under  the  direction  of  a 
tutor,  John  D.  Irons.  Miss  Keller,  who 
is  now  13  years  of  age,  began  to  study 
Latin  in  October.  She  is  now  reading 
Caesar.  Her  study  of  literature  is  care- 
fully directed.  A  box  of  books  just  re- 
ceived from  England,  printed  in  raised 
prints,  or  the  Barille  system,  is  engag- 
ing her  attention  this  week.  Miss 
Keller  uses  both  the  Frank- 
lin typewriter  and  caligraph 
rapidly.  She  made  a  little  book  lor  a 
gift  to  her  host,  Mr.  Wade.  The  cover 
is  white,  on  which  is  pricked  a  pattern 
and  title,  "Autumn,"  done  by  the  Braille 
slate.  The  original  poem  is  typewritten, 
each  cage  interleaved  with  tissue  paper, 
the  w"hole  tied  together  with  blue  rib- 
bon. Miss  Keller  rides  horseback 
and  takes  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and 
enjoys  the  beautiful  scenery  of  her  pres- 
ent home  opposite  the  Valley  Camp 
meeting  grounds.  Miss  Sullivan  will 
take  Helen  to  visit  her  father,  Arthur 
H.  Keller,  at  Tuscumbia,  in  northern 
Alabama,  in  March. 
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Among  Edmund   Westervelt's  Christmas  gifts  came 

^   very   lifelike   picture  of  Ilel.-n    Keller   accompanied 
'by  the  following  letter.'     Both    picture  and    letter   are 
[treasures  which    Edmund    prizes   highly  : 

Hulton,  Pexn.,  December  23,  1893. 

My  Dear  Eddie:     I  am  going  to  send  you  my  picture 
with  my   love  and  many   kind   wishes  for  a  merry,  merry 
Christmas  and  a  bright  New  Year.     I  thought  perhaps  von 
{would  like  my  sun-printed  image,  and  it  gives  m  ■  plea 
to  send  it  to  you.     It  will  help   you   to  imagine  how 
friend  Helen  looks  when  she  sits  in  a  quiet  corner  with  a  big 
book  in  her  lap,  while   her  finger-tips   run   over  the  p 
spying  out  every  precious  thought,  and  taking  hold  of  it    as 
a  magnet  picks  out  iron  filings. 

Please  give  your  dear  father  my  love,  and  remember  me 
very  kindly  to  all  my  Rochester  friends.  Mv  teacher  also 
sends  her  love,  and  joins  me  in  every  good  wish  for  roiir 
happiness.     With  much  love,  from 

Helen  Keller. 


THE  SILENT  WORLD. 


THURSDAY,  JAN.  25,  1894. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  UNWRITTEN 
JOURNAL. 


Helen  Keller  at  the  Anthropological 
Building . 

BY  EDMUND  LYON. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written    de-  i 
scriptive  of  both  Helen  Keller  and 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  yet  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  either  shall 
have  been    fully  described  or     per- 
fectly appreciated.     In  this    article 
I    shall  endeavor  to  give  in  an  un- 
professional and  popular  way  an  ac- 
count of  some   experiments   which 
were   tried    with    this    phenomenal 
deaf  and   blind   girl   in    one   of  the 
many  departments  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical building  at  the  World's  Fair. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known    that 
there   was  a     department     in     that 
building  wherein  tests  were     made 
with  persons  of  different    national- 
ities for  the   purpose  of  discovering 
and   recording  ethnical  or  race    pe- 
culiarities,  hence  in  describing  the 
experiments  made  with  Helen  I  may 
be  telling  to  some  that  which  is  new, 
not   only     about     this     remarkable 
child,  but  also  about    our  wonderful 
Fair.     A.t  this  time  it  was  desired  to 
determine  if  possible  Helen's  capaci- 
ty in  the  line  of  memory  and  in  the 
alertness  and  accuracy  of  perception, 
also  her   susceptibility  to  pain  and 
the  control  which  she    had  over  cer- 


tain muscular  actions.  It  is  an  easy' 
matter  by  means  of  scale  and  calipers 
to  determine  the  dimensions  of  ma- 
terial bodies,but  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  measure  mind,  and  espe- 
cially a  mind  so  many  sided  and  so 
unique  as  is  Helen's.  The  methods 
followed  in  making  the  various  tests, 
together  with  the  instruments  and 
mechanical  apparatus  used,  were  to 
me  so  full  of  interest  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  attempt  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  experiments. 

To  determine  the  power  of  Helen's 
memory  the  names  of  thirteen  disas- 
sociated objects  were  given  her  with 
reasonable  rapidity,  without  repeti- 
tion and  without  intervening  pauses, 
after  which  she  was  requested  to 
repeat  them.  To  the  wonderment 
even  of  those  most  familiar  with  the 
child's  habits  of  mind  she  not  only- 
repeated  the  thirteen  words,  but  gave 
them  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  had  been  given  to  her.  That 
this  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  power  of 
memory  will  be  appreciated  by  who- 
ever has  made  a  personal  trial.  It 
is  very  unusual  for  any  one  to  give 
under  these  conditions  more  than 
eight  or  ten  words,  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  first  time  on  record 
that  so  long  a  list  has  been  repro- 
duced without  error. 

The  first  thing  that  Helen  was 
asked  to  attempt  at  the  Anthropolog- 
ical building  was  to  arrange  into  a 
series  six  or  seven  objects  which 
were  uniform  in  size  though  differing 
slightly  in  weight.  Having  succeeded 
in  making  a  correct  arrangement  of 
these  she  was  given  a  second  set  of 
objects  similar   to  the    first   in    all 


respects  except   that   the    common 

weight  difference  was   less  marked. 

With   very    little    hesitation    she 

arranged  these   also   in    the   proper 

I  order  to  indicate  their  gradual    pro- 
gression in  weight. 

She  was  then  led  to  a  rack    which 

|  resembled  a  ladder  having  rungs  of 
unequal  length  and  was  asked  to 
slide  her  hand  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  each  of  these  rungs  and 
then  indicate  how  tuey  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  constitute  a  perfect 
gradation.  This  was  readily  accoin-  | 
plished  without  error. 

One  of  the  tests  which  was  made 
to  determine  the  delicacy  of  Helen's 
touch  involved  the  use  of  six  blocks, 
each  one  of  which  was  closely  wound 
with  wire  of  a  particular  size  so  as 
to  give  it  a  uniformly  roughened 
surface.  These  blocks  were  ar- 
ranged opposite  openings  in  an  up- 
right wooden  frame  through  wuicb 
the  hand  had  to  be  thrust  to  reach 
them.  Helen  was  allowed  to  em- 
ploy but  one  hand.  Consequently 
m  order  to  compare  the  surfaces  of 
these  blocks  with  a  view  to  grading 
them,  it  was  necessary  lor  her  to 
pass  her  hand  through  an  opening 
in  the  frame,  receive  an  impression 
from  the  surface  of  some  particular 
block  and  then  hold  the  sensation 
thus  experienced  clearly  in  mind  un- 
til she  should  place  her  hand  through 
each  one  of  the  various  openings  and 
bring  her  fingers  into  contact  suc- 
cessively with  all  the  other  blocks. 
This  test  was  apparently  the  sever- 
est to  which  she  was  sunjected. 
Trials  were  made  with  two  sets  of . 
these      roughened       blocks.     With 


/* 


the  first  she  made  no  error,  but 
with  the  second  set  I  believe  she 
failed  in  a  single  instance  to  indicate 
the  proper  serial  location  of  each 
block.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
this  failure  was  owing  to  her  inabil- 
ity readily  to  find  the  desired  open- 
ing in  the  frame  rather  than  to  any 
defect  in  her  power  of  discrimination. 
Subsequently  I  attempted  to  classify 
the  series  in  which  the  difference  be- 
tween the  surfaces  was  most  marked, 
but  found  myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
detect  differences  which  were  to 
Helen  seemingly  striking. 

The  apparatus  for  measuring  sen- 
sitiveness to  pain  consisted  of  a  me- 
tallic frame  having  an  orjeningjust 
large  enough  to  admit  a  finger,  while 
above  the  opening  and  directed  to- 
ward it  was  a  small  metallic  rod  or 
plunger.  Around  this  rod  was  a 
spiral  spring  so  arranged  that  it 
would  be  compressed  whenever  the 
rod  was  pressed  downward,  the 
amount  of  pressure  exerted  being 
read  from  a  scale  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  frame.  In  using  this 
appaiatus  a  finger  is  inserted  into 
tlie  opening  and  the  rod  then  pressed 
down  against  it  with  a  gradually  in- 
creasing force  until  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  pain  is  produced,  whereupon 
the  position  of  the  rod  relative  to 
the  scale  is  observed  and  the  figure 
noted  which  expresses  the  amount 
of  pressure  employed.  The  figure 
indicating  Helen's  susceptibility  to 
pain  was  unusually  small.  The 
exact  significance  of  this  result  I 
cannot  state,  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  revealed  the  extremely  sensitive 
nature  of  Helen's  nervous  system. 

In  regard  to  muscular  energy,  two 
experiments  were  tried,  one    requir- 
ing sustained  action,  the  other  alert- 
ness.    In  the  first   instance    an   in- 
strument resembling   in    many    par- 
ticulars a  telegraphic  key  was    used. 
The  key  was  placed  in  Helen's  hand 
with  the  request  that  she  manipulate 
or  vibrate  it  as    rapidly   as  possible 
for  a  given  time,  which  I  think    was 
sixty  seconds,  the  rapidity  and    reg- 
ularity  of    these   vibrations    being 
noted  and  recorded.     In  the   second 
instance  a  somewhat  complicated  in- 
strument was  called  into  requisition. 
The  instrument  was   provided    with 
a  dial   surrounded    by   figures,  and 
having  pivoted  at  its  center  an    arm 
which  might  be  made  to  revolve    by 
means  of  electricity.     The    mechan- 
ism    was     so   adjusted    that    upon 
touching   a  certain    key    this     arm 
would  begin  to  more  and  would  con- 
tinue in  motion  until   an    other   key 
was    touched.     Helen's    right  hand 
was  allowed  to  rest  lightly  upon  the 
stopping  key,  while  the  starting  key, 
which  was  attached  to  a  flexible  cord, 
was  held  by  the  one  conducting    the 
experiment.     Helen   wa<    instructed 
to  press  the  stopping   key    with   her 
right  hand  as  soon    as    she    felt    the 
pressure  of  the  other  key  against  her 
left  hand.     The  interval  which   elap- 
sed between  receiving  the  impression 
of   the    starting   key    wi  h    her    le  t 
hand  and  closing:  of  ihe  stopping  key 
with  her  right  hand    was    accurately 
shown  on    the    diai    by  the  changed 
position  of  the    revolving    arm.     In 


other  words  this  interval  represented 
the  time  required  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  impression  that  had  been 
given  her  left  hand,  through  her 
arm  to  the  nerve  center, — the  recog- 
nition of  what  had  taken  place, — 
and  the  sending  of  the  motive  mes- 
sage to  the  extremity  of  the  right 
arm,  where  its  reception  was  indi- 
cated by  the  action  of  her  fingers  in 
closing  the  key.  The  result  of  these 
two  experiments  failed  to  show  any 
remarkable  excellence  or  deficiency 
in  the  line  of  muscular  activity. 

Helen's  accuracy  in  comparing 
distances  was  next  tested  by  means 
of  a  device  that  was  lastenid  to  the 
side  wall  of  one  of  the  apartments. 
The  device,  I  ike.  most  of  the  appa- 
ratus used,  was  exiremely  simple  in 
construction.  It  consisted  of  a 
wire  about  three  feet  in  length, 
supported  at  either  end  and  at  the 
center  by  iron  brackets.  On  either  i 
side  of  the  center  bracket  was  a  I 
small  wooden  button  which  might  be 
moved  freely'  on  the  wire.  Standing 
in  front  of  this,  Helen's  hand  was 
placed  upon  one  of  these  buttons 
and  she  was  asked  to  move  it  away 
from  the  center  any  distance  she 
might  choose.  In  complying  with 
this  request  she  moved  the  button 
about  fifteen  inches,  the  exact 
distance  being  shown  by  a  scale 
graduated  to  ccnttuicters  which  was 
mounted  directly  above  the  wire. 
Her  hand  was  then  carried  to  the 
button  lying  on  the  otln  r  side  of 
the  center  bracket,  and  this  she  was 
told  to  slide  along  the  wire  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  same  distance 
which  she  had  moved  the  first  but- 
ton. Several  attempts  were  made, 
the  last  two  showing  wonderful 
precision  as  to  her  idea  of  eompara 
live  distance,  at  least  where  they 
ar:  small.  In  both  of  these  trials 
she  missed  only  by  small  fractions 
of  an  inch  the  distance  she  was 
striving  to  attain. 

A  series  of  wooden  blocks  was 
next  presented  to  her  in  order  that 
she  might  arrange  them  according 
to  thickness.  The  superiority  of 
her  sense  of  touch  over  the  sense  of 
seeing  on  the  part  of  somepresent  was 
shown.  One  of  the  bystanders  could 
be  convinced  of  tlie  inerrancy  of 
Helen's  arrangement  only  by  taking 
the  blocks  in  his  own  hands  and 
making  a  careful  comparison  of 
them. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  experiments  were  those 
which  for  lack  of  a  better  name  may 
be  called  ''point"  experiments.  01 
these  I  will  attempt  to  describe  but 
two.  In  the  first  a  small  instrument 
provided  with  eight  metallic  points 
was  used.  The  points  had  a  common 
direction  and  were  arranged  in  a  cir- 
cle about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  At 
the  outset  Helen  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  this  test  required  from  her 
a  statement  regarding  both  number 
and  arrangement.  Scarcely  had  the 
tip  of  her  index  finger  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  points  when  she 
suddenly  withdrew  it  exclaiming, 
"There  are  ten."  The  simple  an- 
nouncement of  the  number,  however, 
seemed  to  suggest  to  her  mind  that  an 


error  had  been  made,  and  immediate- 
ly she   re  extended  her  finger  with  a 
silent  appeal  for  another  trial.    This 
time  she  kept  her  finger  in  contact 
with  the  points  a   little  longer  than 
before,  and  then  with  a  confident  tone 
announced  the'eorrect  number  eight, 
and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the 
arrangement   was    circular.     Subse- 
quently another  instrument  was  pro- 
duced upon  which  were  mounted  ten 
points  arranged    in  a    straight   line. 
These  points  were  so  attached  to  the 
supporting   portion    of    the    instru- 
ment   'hat    the    distances,   between 
them  might   be   varied    at  will.     In 
the  first  trial    with    this   instrument 
the  points  were  arranged  equidistant 
and  so  widely    separated  that  when 
they  were  applied  to  her  finger  some 
of  them  rested  on  each  phalanx.     No 
sooner  had  she  felt  their  impression 
ihan   she   said,  "I   think   there   are 
about  ten."      A  re-arrangement  was 
then  made  of  the    points   and    upon 
the  second    application    of  them    to 
her  finger  she  stated  that  their  num- 
ber was  the  same,    but   that  the   ar- 
rangement  had   been   changed.     To 
my  mind  ther"  was  something  more 
revealed  in  the  result  of  these  ''point" 
experiments   than     the   extreme  de- 
licacy of  touch  there    exhibited.     A 
matter     of     psychological     interest 
was  involved.     In  counting   objects 
people   usually  count   by     two's,  or 
three's,  very  seldom  by    four's,   and 
in  extremely  rare  instances  by  five's, 
whereas  Helen    seemed    to    be   able 
without  hesitation  or  apparent  effort 
to  group  objects  by  eightand  ten,  and 
in  so  doing  to  surpass  anything  that 
experience  has  led  us  to  believe  possi- 
ble.    This  fact  gives  rise  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  her  mind  is    phenom- 
enal in  a  direction  which  has  not  be- 
fore been  contemplated. — Our  Little 
People. 

: •«  • 

On  our  first  page  several  columns 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  some 
very  interesting  experiments  made 
at  the  World's  Fair  on  that  wonder- 
ful child,  Helen  Keller.  These  exper- 
iments were  noted  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Lyon  of  Rochester,  New  York,  a 
gentlemen  who  has  accomplished 
much  for  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  our  readers  of  the  capabilities 
of  this  celebrated  deaf  and  blind  child 
whose  autobiography  is  given  in  the 
New  Tear's  number  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  and  whose  descriptive 
letter  in  the  Christmas  number  of  St. 
Nicholas  far  exceeds  anything  that 
could  be  expected  of  a  child  of  thir- 
teen with  all  her  faculties  intact. 

Her  extraordinary  use  of  language, 
expressing  her  keen  appreciation  of 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature, 
is  simply  marvellous  when  we  re- 
member that  her  mental  development 
has  been  almost  solely  through  the 


sense  of  touch,  sue  Laving  been  de- 
prived of  perception  by  sight  and 
sound  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months. 
While  marvelling  at  her  acquire- 
ment of  speech  and  lip-reading,  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
susceptibilities  of  Helen's  mind  were 
appealed  to  and  her  remaining  fac- 
ulties influenced  and  trained  through 
the  medium  of  the  manual  alphabet. 
Though  the  process  proved  labor, 
ious  at  first,  it  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  intellect  phenomen- 
al in  its  grasp  and  breadth  and  which 
now  may  be  "  perfected  not  by 
knowledge  but  by  activity." 
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Prof.   Anagnos   Issues    a 
Touching  Appeal  for 
Additional  Contri- 
butions. 


The  Demand  For  Increased  Ac- 
commodations is  Imperative 
and   Another   Building 
Must  he  Provided. 


THE  following  appeal  for  funds 
with    which    to    enlarge    the 
Kindergarten  for  the    Blind, 
has    been    issued    by     Prof. 
Anagnos,  and  we   trust  it    will    meet 
with  a  generous  response: 

Go  gladly,  with  true  sympathy, 
Where  affliction's  pale  victims  pine, 

And  bid  life's  sweetest  smiles  again 
Along  their  pathway  shine. 

Chase. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  little  Blind 
Children : 

About  the  middle  of  January  1893 
the  new  buildings  of  the  kindergarten 
were  practically  finished  and  made 
ready  for  occupancy,  aud  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month  a  second  household 
was  formed  equal  in  size  and  in  all  its 
needs  and  requirements  to  the  first. 
There  are  now  two  familes  instead  of 
one. 

Thus  while  our  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions bave  enabled  us  to  receive  sixty- 
four  children  instead  of  thirty-six  (the 
former  number)  they  have  also  neces- 
sitated the  employment  of  twice  as 
many  officers,  teachers  and  domestics 
as  were  in  the  service  of  the  infant  in- 
stitution a  year  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  term  many  little  boys  and  girls 
have  been  brought  to  our  doors  seek- 


ing for  admission.  We  have  taken  in 
one  after  another,  until  every  nook 
aud  corner  in  both  buildings  are  filled. 
I  am  truly  grieved  to  say,  that,  al- 
though our  accommodations  are  thus 
crowded  to  overflowing,  there  are  still 
four  or  five  little  ones,  poor  aud  in 
need,  who  stand  without  the  fold. 
These  children  are  just  at  the  proper 
age  to  benefit  by  the  education  given 
at  the  kindergarten;  but,  alas!  we 
cannot  receive  them.  There  is  no 
room  for  them  I 

Moreover,  the  steady  progress  made 
by  the  little  scholars  in  their  physical 
and  mental  development  and  in  manual 
training  renders  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  engage  the  services  of 
special  instructors  fitted  to  carry  on  ! 
the  work  in  its  advanced  stages. 

Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  its 
wants,  the  current  expenses  have  been 
more  than  doubled,  while  the  receipts  | 
from  all  sources  have  been  steadily 
falling  off  on  account  of  the  great  de- 
pression  which  has  prevailed  in  busi- 
ness circles.  In  consequence  of  this 
slate  of  thiugsthe  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
regular  income.  Unless  our.needs  are 
soon  supplied,  we  shall  be  confronted 
by  a  gloomy  prospect  of  debt  anU  dis- 
couragement, bringing  serious  menace 
to  the  work  and  activities  of  the  infant 
institution. 

But  we  cannot  take  a  step  backward. 
We  are  therefore  constrained  to  appeal 
in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  all 
benevolent  and  generous  members  of 
our  community  for  immediate  relief. 
We  cannot  do  otherwise,  although  it  is 
our  most  ardent  wish  to  trouble  them 
as  little  as  possible.  The  work  lests 
upon  their  hearts  and  hands,  and  until 
a  permanent  source  of  income  is  se- 
cured, we  shall  have  to  depend  upon 
additional  gifts  and  upon  the  increase 
of  the  members  of  the  auxiliary  society. 

This  organization  was  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies'  visit- 
ing committee,  and  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  for  several  years  and 
attended  to  the  details  of  its  duties  with 
indefatigable  industry,  which  was  re- 
warded with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
On  her  retirement  she  was  succeeded 
by  her  neice,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner, 
who  continues  to  serve  with  great  zeal 
and  uncommon  diligence,  while  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz  of  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Whitten  of  Dorches- 
ter and  Mrs.  M.  V.  Pierce  of  Milton, 
are  still  in  charge  of  the  branches 
formed  through  their  own  exertions  in 
their  respective  places  of  residence. 

These  aud  other  kind  friends  and 
practical  helpers  coulinue  to  labor  in 
the  field  of  afflicted  humanity  with 
tireless  enthusiasm  and  marked  de- 
votion and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  their 
combined  efforts  that  the  number  of 
the  annual  subscribers  has  beeu  brought 
up  to  about  660. 

All  this  is  excellent  aud  encouraging; 
but  it  is  not  enough.  More  is  abso- 
lutely needed.  In  order  that  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on  without 
interruption  until  the  goal  of  its  en- 
deavors is  attained,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  regular  contributors  is  indis- 
pensable. Indeed  there  is  no  security 
from  embarrassment  and  no  assurance 
of  progress  without  it.  Hence  we  are 
compelled  to  askfor  further  assistance, 
for  new  subscribers.     Our  call  is  ad- 


dressed to  all  liberal-minded  and  tender- 
hearted persons,  hut  it  is  directed  with 
special  emphasis  to  you,  filling  ami 
mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters  are 
not  only  in  full  j  in  of  their  facul- 

ties but  roll  in  the  abundance  of  com- 
forts and  are  favored  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  conceivable  advan 
and  of  a  great  variety  of  pleasures. 
The  ease  of  the  little  sightless  children, 
for  whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity, 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  all 
others. 

These   hapless   little   human   plants 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  un- 
der the   sullen    canopy  of  a   cea-' 
night.     They  are  doomed  to  perpetual 
darkness.     To  them  never  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 

The  outer  world  with  its  countless 
images  of  beauty  and  sublimity  and 
with  its  marvellous  sources  of  know- 
ledge aud  inspiration  is  a  blank  to  them. 
They  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity, 
and  if  left  to  themselves,  degenerate 
in  idleness.  They  lauguish  under  the 
grievous  burden  of  their  deprivation, 
which  doth  lie  over  them  like  an  in- 
cumbus,  and  they  become  dull  by  in- 
action. In  some  instances  they  are 
not  only  oppressed  by  poverty  and 
deprived  even  of  the  necessary  means 
of  existence,  but  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  unhealthy  and  dehterious 
influences,  which  hiuder  their  normal 
development  and  stunt  their  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  growth. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident 
that  a  broad  and  rational  education  is 
to  the  little  blind  children  not  merely 
an  accomplishment  or  a  luxury,  but 
the  sum  and  substance  of  their  salva- 
tion. It  is  the  only  sure  meaus  of 
emancipating  them  from  the  bondage 
of  an  appalling  calamity.  It  is  the 
Aladdin's  lamp  that  will  illumine  their 
pathway  and  lead  them  out  of  darx- 
uess  into  light,  the  lever  that  will 
raise  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
the  passport  that  will  introduce  them 
into  the  society  of  their  fellowmen. 

From  the  depths  of  their  misery 
these  puny  and  weakly  little  figures 
turn  their  pale  and  wan  faces  towards 
you,  fortunate  parents,  whose  offspring 
is  hale  and — 

Greatly  blest  with  every  blooming  grace. 
They  cry  unto  you,  imploring  you  to 
lend  them  your  aid  to  cross  the  river  of 
their  afflictions  and  toslaud,  strong  and 
perfect,  on  the  further  bank.  Are 
you  going  to  fortify  yourselves  con- 
veniently behind  the  wall  of  "hard 
times"  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  en- 
treaties? They  beg  of  you  in  the  name 
ot  mercy  to  roll  away  for  them  the 
ponderous  stone  thai  shuts  the  entrance 
of  the  sepulchre,  in  which  their 
humble  talents  are  entombed,  so  that 
these  may  be  vivified  by  coming  in 
contact  with  air  aud  sun.  Will  you 
give  a  cold  denial  to  their  request? 
They  ask  you  for  nothing  less  than 
what  is  to  them  the  veritable  bread  of 
life.  Will  you  have  the  hardihood  to 
send  them  a  stone  in  reply? 

For  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  owu 
and  for  that  of  your  children,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  your  response  to  this 
urgent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten will  be  most  favorable. 

Why  should  I  think  it  could  be 
otherwise? 

Judging  by  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  have  I  not  ample  reason  to 
believe,  that  Boston  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,   nay,   that    Massachusetts 
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herself,  will  refuse  to  allow  the  cause 
of  the  little  sightless  children  to  de- 
cline or  to  suffer  for  want  of  adequate 
support? 

M.  Aka-jkos. 


Members  of  the  Famous 
Choral     Organization 
at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 


They  Render  an  Excellent  Pro- 
gramme for  the  Enjoyment 
of  Blind  Students. 


M" 


EMBERS  of  the  famous  Ce- 
cilia tendered  a  compli- 
mentary musicale  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion last  Monday  evening,  and  to  all 
who  were  present  it  was  a  musical 
feast,  although  the  singers  numbered 
not  more  than  a  score  of  voices. 

Piof.  H.  G.  Tucker  wielded  the 
baton  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  pro- 
gramme, performed  several  piano  se- 
Fections.  His  Nocturne  was  so  vigor- 
ously applauded  that  he  was  forced  to 
respond,  the  contribution  being  the 
Etude  in  A  I  major,  by  Chopin,  which 
was  equally  appreciated  by  the  audi- 
ence which  completely  filled  the  hall 
and  was  composed  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  institution  and  quite  a 
number  of  invited  guests  who  greatly 
enjoyed  the  treat.  As  a  pianist,  Mr. 
Tucker  has  matured  a  style  that  en- 
ables him  to  reach  great  technical 
achievements,  and  his  execution  is  all 
the  more  charming  because  he  makes 
no  aim  at  display  which  conveys  the 
impression  that  all  effects  are  obtained 
spontaneously  and  without  study. 
There  is  a  repose  and  freedom  that 
warrants  the  expectation  of  attain- 
ments which  are  never  reached  except 
by  inspiration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pike,  Miss 
Bessie  Sherman  and  Miss  Mamie  Tufts 
were  noticed  among  the  singers  upon 
this  occasion,  and  it  was  gratifying, 
because  membership  in  the  Cecilia  can- 
not be  obtained  without  a  high  degree 
of  musical  culture  and  vocal  superiority. 
The  organization  is  composed  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  mixed  voices. 
It  is  conducted  by  Prof.  B.  J.  Lang, 
and  eight  concerts  are  given  annually 
in  Music  Hall.  Four  of  these  concerts 
-are  given  for  the  benefit  of  wage 
earners  to  whom  the  tickets  are  sold 
at  a  merely  nominal  price.  The  other 
four  concerts  are  for  the  active  and 
associate  members  of  the  society,  to 
each  of  whom  tickets  are  given  with- 
out charge.  These  are  presented  to 
friends  and  the  audiences  are  com- 
posed of  persons  who  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  be  guests  of  the  society. 
Membership  in  the  Cecilia  is  not  easily 
secured.  The  principal  repuiremeuts 
are  ability  to  read  music  at  sight  and  a 
good  quality  of  voice.  These  requisites 
have  made  the  Cecilia,  the  ideal  choral 
society,  and  it  is  probably  not  excelled 
or  even  equalled  by  any  similar  organ- 


ization in  the  United  States.  To 
belong  to  the  Cecilia  is  regarded  as 
proof  of  vocal  ability,  and  membership 
therefore,  is  highly  prized. 

The  programme  last  Mondav  even- 
ing was  unique.  The  choruses  were 
classical  compositions  of  recognized 
merit,  and  were  chosen  with  a  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  peculiarity  s  of 
ancient  music.  A  quaintness  pervades 
the  selections  presented,  which  were 
by  authors  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  they  conveyed  an 
idea  of  the  vast  difference  between 
vocal  music  then  and  now.  All  present 
wore  not  only  charmed  but  actually 
fascinated.     The  following  was  the  full 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Judge  me  O  God Mendelssohn 

2.  Sanctus Palestrina  1514-1594 

3.  Pianoforte  Solos. 

a.  Etude Chopin 

b.  Gigue Scarlatti-Bulow 

c.  Gavotte Bach-Saint-Saens 

Mr.  Tucker. 
L4.    Kound.    Sumer  is  icumen  in  .  .13th 
century. 

5.  Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying 

Thos.  Morley    1563-1604 

6.  Ave  Maria.    Arcadelt 16th  century 

7.  Matona,  Lovely  Maiden Lasso 

1520-1595. 

8.  Piano  Solo.    Nocturne Liszt 

Mr.  Tucker. 

9.  Chorus  of  Bacchantes Gounod 

10.    Send  out  Thy  Light Gounod 


THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER- 


SOUTH   BOSTON,  JAN.  27,  1894. 


FRIDAY,    JANUARY    19,    1894. 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  FROM  HELEN 
KELLER. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  from 
Helen  Keller,  acknowledging  the  hooks  so 
kindly  contributed  by  Boston  friends  to  the 
public  library  she  has  founded  at  her  home, 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.: 

"Please  accept  many,  many  loving  thanks  for 
the  kind  interest  you  and  other  loving;  Boston 
friends  have  taken  in  the  "Helen  Keller" 
Public  Library.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am  for  the  books— indeed,  I  were  but 
little  grateful  if  I  could  say  how  much.  I  am 
sure  our  wise  friend  Shakspeare  would  forgive 
me  for  thus  changing  his  beautiful  lines,  if  he 
could  know  how  perfectly  they  express  my 
thought. 

"1  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  you 
had  so  many  books.  I  wrote  immediately  to  tho 
kind  friends  who  sent  the  encyclopaedia,  thank- 
ins  them  for  their  geoerous  gift  1  wish  I  could 
write  a  separate  letter  to  everyone  who  con- 
tributed books ;  but  as  that  is  impossible,  will 
you  please  ask  the  kind  editor  of  the  Transcript 
to  make  ray  grateful  acknowledgements  to  one 
and  all  in  his  paper? 

"I  cannot  think  there  Is  a  moro  beautiful  be- 
nevolence than  giving  people  good  books.  It 
is  a  glorious  thin:  to  be  able  to  read,  to  feol 
happy  in  the  companionship  of  the  great  and 
wise,  to  feel  thrilled  and  Inspired  by  their 
beautiful  thoughts  and  noblo  ideals." 

A  few  books  have  been  received  sinea  the 
box  referred  to  was  sent,  and  will  be  forwarded 
the  last  of  »ext  week,  after  which  date  any 
books  can  be  sent  direct  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Those  who  still  wish  to  contribute  any  stand- 
ard works  will  Madly  do'so  before  the  auove- 
mentioued  date.  The  library  has  few  histori- 
cal or  poetical  works. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Inches. 

336  Beacon  street. 


At  Perkins  Institution. 

THE  CECILIA  CLUB  ENTERTAINS  TEACHERS 
AND  PUPILS. 

Monday  evening  the  22,  the  teachers 
and  pupils  at  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind,  were  entertained  in  a  most  de- 
lightful manner  by  a  chorus  of  abont  25 
voices  from  the  Cecilia  club,  conducted  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Tucker.  To  say  that  the  songs 
and  music  was  appreciated,  would  be  ex- 
pressing it  in  a  mild  way,  one  had  but  to 
look  at  the  features  of  the  nnfortunate 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  deprived  of  so 
much  that  is  beautiful  in  this  world,  to 
see  aDd  understand  that  the  same  Divine 
hand  that  has  deprived  tbem  of  sight,  has 
implanted  a  deep  and  glowing  love  for  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  has  given 
them  a  quick  intuitive  power  of  selecting 
all  that  is  best,  purest,  and  most  sympa-1 
thetic  in  music,  as  well  as  in  words  and 
actions.  It  was  an  evening  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  both  teachers  and  i 
pupils. 

The  programme  was  printed  in  raised 
letters,  so  that  the  blind  girls  and  boys 
could  read  it  and  know  the  name  of  the 
piece  that  was  being  plajed  or  sung,  and 
it  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly 
they  could  read  the  programme.  The  fol- 
lowing selections  were  rendered  in  a  true 
Cecilian  manner. 

1  Judge  rae  O  God,  Mendelssohn 

2  Sanctns,  Palestrina,  1514-1594 

3  Pianoforte  solos, 

a  Etude,  Chopin, 
b  Gigue,  Scarlatti-Bulow, 
o  Gavotte,  Bach-Saint-Saens, 
Mr.  Tucker. 

4  Round,  Sumer  is  icumen  in,  13th  century 

5  Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying, 

Thos.  Morley,  1563-1604 

6  Ave  Maria,  Aicadelt.       16th  century 

7  Matona,  Lovely  Maiden,  Lasso,  1520-1595 

8  Piano  solo,        Mr.  Tucker 

9  Chorus  of  Bacchantes,  Gounod 

10  Send  out  Thy  Light,  Gounod 


"WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    31,  1894. 


Buffalo's  blind  lawyer,  Louis  L.  Ull  man,  has 
been  made  a  United  States  commissioner.  He 
is  thirty-one  years*  old,  and  was  made  blind  by 
an  attack  of  Scarlet  fever  when  he  was  five 
years  of  age.  H.6  was  educated  at  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Batavaia  and  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Law 
School  in  Buffalo. 
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The  Educator. 


Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January,  1894. 


THE   recent  publication  in  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion of  Helen  Keller's"  My  Story  "has  brought 
on  her  a  flood   of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,   from  Canada  to  Oklohoma,  from  Maine  to 
California,    with  Alaska  and  Terre   del    Fuego  yet  to 
hear  from.     Permission  has  already  been  granted   by 
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HELEN  KELLER  READING. 


The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  publication  of 
this  story  in  six  additional  papers,  which  makes 
it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  hundred  and 
twenty  letters  she  has  receiYed  wTill  be  vastly  mul- 
tiplied. Now,  writers  of  these  letters  should 
understand  the  difficulties  under  which  Helen  labors. 
She  is  occupied  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  her  ability  in 
her  studies,  Latin,  French,  history,  mathematics, 
English,  literature,  etc.  How  much  more  labor  is  in- 
volved in  her  studies  than  in  the  case  of  the  seeing,  is 
evident.  She  already  has  a  large  circle  of  intimate 
and  old  friends  with  whom  she  must  correspond  more 
or  less.     All  letters  must  be  spelled  out  in  her  hand  to 
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her  by  someone  else  for  her  to  "  hear  "  them,  and 
this  spelling  to  her  constitutes  a  large  part  of  her 
course  of  study.  Therefore,  we  hope  that  her  many 
correspondents  will  understand  the  impossibility  of  her 
replying  to  them,  despite  her  desire  to  do  so.  Many 
of  her  letters  are  thoroughly  deserving  of  reply  ;  many 
are  from  scientific  men  interested  in  the  scientific  view 
of  her  case,  and  to  the  latter  we  would  say,  that  if  they 
will  address  their  enquiries  to  us,  we  will  publish  such 
explanations  and  answers  as  may  be  possible.  This 
announcement  we  make  at  the  request  of  her  friends. 
We  believe  that  the  personal  interest  of  the 
teachers  in  Helen  and  the  value  of  her  case  as  a  sub- 
ject of  psychological  and  pedagogical  study  justify 
our  giving  to  her  the  amount  of  space  we  do.  We 
hope  to  print  in  a  future  issue  the  interesting  report  of 
the  psychological  tests  to  determine  the  sensitiveness 
of  her  touch,  her  muscular  control,  her  memory,  etc., 
made  in  the  Anthropological  building  at  the  World's 
Fair,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon  and 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily  Paper  for    Our 

!  Little  People ,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Anticipating  a  demand  for  extra  copies  of  this 
issue,  we  have  printed  a  larger  edition  than  usual,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  fill  orders  at  the  usual  rate  of  20  cents 

1  per  copy.  The  picture  representing  Helen  reading  the 
lips  by  touch  may  be  had  separately  for  ten  cents  a 
cop}'.  D. 

Helen  has  received  more  than  a  hundred  letters 
complementing  her  on  this  story  of  her  life.     To  one  | 
of  them  she  wrote  the  following  answer  : 

' '  I  want  you  to  know  that  your  kind  letter  made 
me  very  happy,  so  I  write  this  little  note  to  thank  you 
for  writing  to  me  and  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
that  you  enjoyed  my  little  story  so  much.  I  had  no 
idea  when  I  wrote  it  that  such  a  simple  little  story 
would  make  me  so  many  new  friends,  so  I  have  been 
astonished  at  the  large  number  of  letters  which  I  have 
received  since  its  publication.  I  cannot  possibly 
answer  all  of  them,  but  your  letter  made  me  feel  that 
3rour  heart  was  sad  about  something,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  you  a  few  words  of  loving  sympathy.  I 
wish  I  knew  the  magical  word  that  would  dispel  the 
darkness  that  you  say  has  descended  on  your  spiritual 
sight,  but  sometimes  by  simply  waiting  things  come 
right.  The  darkest  night  brings  with  it  its  own  lamp, 
and  while  we  are  waiting  for  God  to  light  it,  we  can 
multiply  sweet  acts  of  love,  and  hold  out  a  tender  help- 
ful hand  to  those  more  unfortunate  than  ourselves." 

Helen  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  last  summer,  and  at  various  times  visited  the 
World's  Fair,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the 
millions  who  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  beautiful 
White  City  saw  more  or  profited  more  by  what  they 
saw  than  did  she.  We  give  below  a  letter  written 
by  her  to  a  friend  describing  what  she  saw,  which 
was  published  in  the  St.  Nicholas  for  December,  and 
which  we  reproduce  by  kind  permission  of  that 
magazine. 
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L'EDUCATION  D'UNE  JEUNE  FILLE  AVEUGLE, 
SOURDE  ET  MUETTE 


Les  anciens  lecteurs  de  la  Bibliotheque  universelle  se 
souviendront  peut-etre  d'avoir  lu,  en  1847,  un  article 
fort  interessant  de  M.  Hirzel,  directeur  de  l'Asile  des 
aveugles  de  Lausanne.  II  s'agissait  d'un  jeune  homme 
sourd  et  aveugle,  nomme  Edouard  Meystre,  que  l'edu- 
cation  a  reussi  a  developper  suffisamment  pour  le  ren- 
dre  apte  au  metier  de  tourneur,  metier  qu'il  exerce  en- 
core, croyons-nous,  dans  un  village  du  canton  de  Vaud. 

II  nous  arrive  dAmerique  des  renseignements  sur  un 
cas  analogue  et  plus  remarquable  encore.  Ces  rensei- 
gnements sont  contenus  dans  un  bel  album  publie  par 
le  Volta  bureau,  ou  Ton  trouve  le  recit  de  l'6ducation 
d'Helen  Keller,  jeune  fllle  sourde,  muette  et  aveugle, 
maintenant  ag^e  de  treize  ans  !.  Cette  enfant  s'exprime 
par  la  parole,  percoit  par  le  toucher  la  parole  des  autres, 
et  redige  dans  un  anglais  correct  des  lettres  ecrites  en 

1  Helen  Keller.  Souvenir  of  the  first  summer  meeting  of  the  american 
association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.  —  Forte  bro- 
chure in-4°  avec  portrait  et  fac-simile.  Washington,  D.  C,  Volta  bureau,  1892. 
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caracteres  fermes  et  distincts.  Ces  faits,  veritablement 
merveilleux,  ont  vivement  attir6  l'attention  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  et  commencent  a  faire  sensation  en  Europe.  Le 
Journal  des  Ddbats,  en  particulier,  en  a  signale  l'im- 
portance1.  On  comprendra  tout  le  serieux  int^ret  qu'ils 
doivent  exciter  en  lisant  la  traduction  de  la  lettre  sui- 
vante  adresse'e,  le  20  octobre  1890,  par  Helen  Keller, 
alors  &gee  de  dix  ans,  a  miss  Fuller,  la  directrice  de 
l'etablissement  ou  on  lui  a  appris  a  parler  : 

«  ChSre  mademoiselle, 

»  Oh !  non,  je  ne  vous  ai  pas  oubliee ;  je  pense  tous  les  jours 
a  vous,  et  vous  aime  plus  que  jamais.  Je  vais  vous  raconter 
pourquoi  je  n'ai  pu  vous  ecrire  jusqu'a  present. 

»  Apres  mon  retour  a  la  maison,  j'ai  6te  souffrante,  et  le  doe- 
teur  m'a  ordonne  le  plus  grand  repos,  sous  peine  de  tomber 
gravement  malade.  Nous  sommes  alors  partis  tous  ensemble 
pour  la  montagne.  L'air  y  etait  delicieusement  frais  ;  et  je  ne 
As  autre  chose  que  m'amuser  et  conduire  mon  ane.  J'ai  gravi 
des  sentiers  tres  escarpes  et  cueilli  beaucoup  de  fleurs  sauvages. 
Ma  fidele  chienne  Lioness  etait  toujours  de  la  partie.  Quand 
nous  etions  fatiguees  et  que  nous  nous  reposions  sur  quelque 
tronc  d'arbre  renvers<5,  elle  en  profitait  pour  se  rouler  dans  les 
feuilles  seches,  ou  se  coucher  a  nos  pieds.  Lorsqu'il  pleuvait, 
nous  restions  ajouer  a  la  maison.  Mildred  et  notre  petite  cou- 
sine  Louise  Adams  etaient  tres  heureuses  ensemble.  Je  les  ber- 
cais  dans  le  hamac,  et  m'amusais  avec  elles.  Elles  compre- 
naient  tout  ce  que  je  leur  disais,  et  quelquefois  je  pouvais  les 
comprendre,  en  mettant  la  main  sur  leur  bouche.  N'etes-vous 
pas  ravie  de  penser  que  je  parle  si  facilement?  Lioness  bondit 
vers  moi  lorsque  je  l'appelle,  et  toutes  mes  amies  me  compren- 
nent  lorsque  je  leur  parle  distinctement.  J'ai  appris  beaucoup 
de  choses  sur  Christ  et  mon  Pere  Celeste.  Je  suis  tres,  tres 
heureuse.  Dieu  veut  que  nous  soyons  heureux.  Je  suis  sure 
qu'il  desirait  que  vous  m'apprissiez  a  parler,  puisqu'il  savait 
l'envie  que  j'avais  de  m'exprimer  comme  les  autres  personnes. 

i  Dimanche  20  aoiit  1893.  Edition  du  malia. 
II  ne  veut  pas  que  son  enfant  soit  muette,  et  lorsque  j'irai  au 
ciel,  il  dira  a  ses  anges  de  m'apprendre  a  chanter. 

»  Je  me  demande  si  votre  nouveau  batiment  d'£cole  est  ter- 
ming. Faites  mes  amities  a  tous  les  enfants  et  a  tous  les  pro- 
fesseurs.  J'espere  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  oubli<5  Helen. 

»  Lorsque  je  vous  reverrai,  j'aurai  mille  choses  a  vous  dire. 
J'apprends  chaque  jour  tout  ce  que  je  puis  en  fait  de  botanique 
et  d'arithmetique.  J'aime  a  connaitre  toujours  davantage  le 
monde  merveilleux  qui  nous  entoure  et  que  Dieu  nous  a 
donne.  Je  suis  si  heureuse  que  je  voudrais  vivre  toujours, 
parce  qull  y  a  tant  de  belles  choses  a  apprendre. 
»  Mon  institutrice  vous  salue  et  ma  scaur  vous  embrasse. 

»  Votre  affectionnee  petite  amie, 

»  Helen  Keller.  » 

II  est  impossible  de  n'etre  pas  etonne  au  plus  haut 
point  qu'une  enfant  sourde  et  aveugle  ait  atteint,  a 
l'age  de  dix  ans,  un  developpement  qui  lui  a  permis 
d'ecrire  la  lettre  qu'on  vient  de  lire.  On  se  demande 
avec  une  bien  vive  curiosite  par  quels  procede's  ce 
resultat  a  pu  etre  obtenu.  Les  details  qui  contienneut 
la  reponse  a  cette  question  se  trouvent  dans  la  publi- 
cation mentionn^e  ci-dessus,  que  M.  Hitz,  ancien  repre- 
sentant  de  la  Suisse  a  Washington,  et  president  du 
Volta  bureau,  a  bien  voulu  nous  adresser  avec  l'auto- 
risation  d'en  reproduire  librement  le  contenu. 

Helen  Keller,  fille  ainee  du  major  Arthur  Keller,  est 


n<5e  en  1880  a  Tuscumbia,  comte'  de  Colbert,  dans  l'Ala- 
bama.    Son   arriere-grand-pere,    Kaspar    Keller,    fkait 
un  Suisse  qui  vint  s'etablir  en  Amerique.  Autant  qu'il 
est  possible  de  se  le  rappeler,  elle  poss^dait  a  sa  nais- 
sance  toutes   les  facultes  d'une  enfant  bien   portant.«; 
mais,  a  l'age  de  dix-huit  mois,  elle  tomba  dangen; 
ment   malade,    et,   lorsqu'elle  fut   guerie,   on  s'apercut 
qu'elle  etait  completement  sourde  et  aveugle.  En   1887, 
elle  fut  placed  sous  la  direction  de  miss  A.  M.  Sullivan, 
qui  avait  eU  un  des  professeurs  les  plus  distingues  de 
l'institut  des   aveugles  de  Perkins  a   Boston.    Par  les 
soins  fideles  de  cette  institutrice,  l'intelligence  d'Heleu 
Keller  se  developpa  avec  une  grande  rapidite. 

Miss  Sullivan  va  nous  expliquer  elle-meme  comment 
elle  a  r^ussi  a  mettre  son  eleve  en  rapport  avec  le 
monde  extorieur. 

RECIT  DE   MISS  SDLLrVAN. 

«  En  mars  1887,  je  devins  l'institutrice  d'Helen,  et  commencai 
par  la  mettre  aussi  vite  que  possible  en  etat  de  comprendre 
l'alphabet  manuel.  Me  servant  des  objetsles  plususuels  qu'elle 
pouvait  toucher,  j'en  epelais  lentement  les  noms  avec  im-s 
doigts,  tandis  qu'eDe  me  tenait  la  main,  et  en  surveillait  les 
moindres  mouvements.  Je  l'aidai  ensuite  a  repeter  les  mots 
avec  les  doigts.  Elle  comprit  aisement  ce  que  je  d6sirais  d'elle, 
imita  mes  mouvements  avec  beaucoup  de  precision,  et  sembla 
rapidement  se  rendre  cornpte  qu'elle  apprenait  le  nom  des  ob- 
jets  qui  l'entouraient.  En  peu  de  jours,  elle  s'etait  rendue 
maltresse  de  l'alphabet  tout  entier,  et  savait  epeler  beaucoup 
de  mots.  Je  passai  ensuite  aux  verbes,  dont  elle  comprit  vite  le 
sens,  et  nous  formames  bientot  des  phrases  telles  que  celles-ci : 
«  Helen  est  dans  chambre.  Boite  est  sur  table.  »  Les  debuts  fu- 
rent  tres  lents  ;  mais,  comme  chaque  nouvelle  phrase  aidait  a  la 
comprehension  d'une  autre,  l'enfant  connut  bientOt  une  quan- 
tity assez  considerable  d'expressions,  et  je  pus  lui  donner  une 
idee  plus  nette  de  ce  qui  se  passait  autour  d'elle. 

»  Ceci  avait  lieu  en  avril  1887.  A  ce  moment-la,  et  deja  pr6ce- 
demment,  j'avais  suivi  avec  Helen  la  methode  employee  avec 
Laura  Bridgeman,  c'est-a-dire  que  je  ne  me  servais  que  de  mots 
dont  elle  connaissait  completement  le  sens.  Mais  je  m'apercus 
bientOt  que  cette  methode  ne  sufflsait  pas  aux  besoins  de  ma 
petite  eleve,  aussi  me  mis-je  a  introduire  dans  la  conversation 
certains  termes  sans  lui  en  donner  d'autre  explication  que  celle 
qui  s'imposait  a  elle  par  le  contexte.  Je  remarquai  qu'elle  en 
adoptait  l'usage ,  et  souvent  sans  demander  d'explication. 
Apres  cet  exercice,  j'avais  l'habitude  de  lui  faire  des  phrases, 
souvent  tr§s  longues,  dont  elle  ne  pouvait  comprendre  le  sens 
qu'au  moyen  d'autres  termes  employes  qu'elle  connaissait 
deja.  Ces  expressions,  dont  le  sens  complet  ne  lui  avait  pas 
ete  espliquiS  en  detail,  lui  devinrent  bientot  familieres;  elle  les 
employait  meme  dans  la  conversation  de  chaque  jour,  et,  avant 
que  je  pusse  me  rendre  cornpte  de  l'importance  qu'avait  pour 
elle  cette  etude,  elle  possedait  un  vocabulaire  dont  l'etendue 
me  surprit. 

»  Helen  apprit  avec  beaucoup  de  facilite  la  forme  des  lettres 
en  relief  dont  on  se  sert  dans  les  alphabets  destines  aux  aveu- 
gles. Elle  forma  bientot  des  phrases  a  l'aide  de  mots  imprimes 
sur  des  bandes  de  papier  separees.  Cet  exercice  la  ravit  et  la 
prtpara  a  l'etude  de  l'ecriture,  qui  ne  lui  donna  aucune  peine, 
et,  en  juillet  1887,  un  peu  plus  d'un  mois  apres  sa  pre- 
miere leijon  d'6criture,  elle  ecrivait  toute  seule  une  lettre  tres 
corrects  a  l'une  de  ses  cousines.  Elle  emploie  actuellement  le 
systeme  de  Braille,  ou  poincon,  qu'elle  peut  dechiffrer  avec  les 
doigts.  Lorsqu'elle  6crit  a  des  personnes  ne  comprenant  pas  le 
poincon,  elle  emploie  les  caracteres  ordinaires. 
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»  Beaucoup  de  personnes  ayant  l'habitude  d'instruire  les 
sourds  m'ont  demande  comment  il  se  faisait  qu'Helen  eut 
acquis  si  rapidement  l'usage  intelligent  du  langage.  Je  pense 
que  cela  est  du  en  partie  a  un  don  naturel  pour  comprendre 
les  langues,  a  la  quantite  considerable  de  mots  qui  ont  ete  mis 
a  sa  portee  par  la  conversation,  par  la  lecture,  et  enfin  a  l'usage 
continuel  qu'elle  a  fait  des  livres  destines  aux  aveugles. 

»  Je  n'emploie  aucune  methode  speciale  dans  mon  enseigne- 
ment,  ayant  toujours  considere  que  l'impulsion  du  moment 
etait  mon  guide  le  plus  sur  a  1'egard  d'Helen.  Mon  seul  moyen 
de  communiquer  avec  elle  est  le  langage  manuel.  Je  lui  ai 
toujours  parle  comme  a  une  enfant  qui  voit  et  entend,  et  ai 
toujours  insiste  pour  que  chacun  en  fit  autant.  Lorsque  quel- 
qu'un  me  demande  si  elle  comprendra  ceci  ou  cela,  jereponds 
invariablement :  «  Dites-le  toujours,  si  elle  ne  comprend  pas  ce 
»  mot-la,  elle  le  devinera  d'apres  le  reste  de  votre  phrase.  » 

»  On  me  demande  souvent :  «  Comment  lui  avez-vous  fait 
»  comprendre  les  mots  exprimant  des  qualites  morales  ou  intel- 
»  lectuelles  ?  »  II  est  difficile  de  dire  comment  elle  est  arrivee  a 
comprendre  les  idees  abstraites,  mais  je  crois  que  c'est  plutot 
par  l'association  des  idees  et  la  repetition,  que  par  des  explica- 
tions. Ceci  est  particulierement  vrai  de  ses  premieres  lecons, 
lorsque  son  vocabulaire  etait  encore  si  restreint  que  toute  ex- 
plication de  ma  part  <5tait  a  peu  pres  impossible.  ?Je  me  suis 
toujours  ^appliquee  a  mettre  les  mots  exprimant  des  emotions 
ou  des  idees  d'ordre  intellectuel  ou  moral  en  rapport  avec  les 
circonstances  qui  ;les  suscitaient.  Je  Icommencai  ainsi  a  me 
servir  des  expressions  peut-etre,  supposons,'[etc,  des  que  je 
pensai  qu'elle  pouvait  les  comprendre. 

»  Helen  desirait  toujours  vivement  savoir  le  nom  des  gens 
que  nous  rencontrions,  ou  ils  allaient,  ce  qu'ils  faisaient,  et 
pendant  nos  promenades  je  lui  epelais  dans  la  main  tout  ce 
que  je  voyais.   La  conversation  suivante  montrera  l'interet 
qu'elle  portait  a  ceux  qui  l'entouraient,  et  la  maniere  dont  cer- 
tains mots  lui  furent  enseignes. 
»  Helen.  Comment  s'appelle  ce  petit  garijon  ? 
»  L'institutrice.  Je  l'ignore ;  c'est  un  enfant  etranger,  il 
s'appelle  peut-etre  Jack. 
»  Helen.  Ou  va-t-il  ? 

»  L'institutrice.  IV  est  possible  qu'il  se  rende  sur  le  com- 
mon pour  s'amuser  avec  d'autres  garcons. 
»  Helen.  A  quoi  jouera-t-il  ? 
»  L'institutrice.  Je  pense  qu'il  jouera  a  la  balle. 
»  Helen.  Que  font  les  garcons  maintenant  ? 
»  L'institutrice.  Ils  attendent  peut-Stre  Jack. 
»  Lorsque  certains  mots  lui  etaient  devenus  familiers,  Helen 
les  placait  dans  ses  compositions.  Les  lignes  suivantes  sont  un 
extrait  d'une  de  celles-ci,  ecrite  en  septembre  1888  : 

«  Ce  matin,  mon  institutrice  et  moi  etions  assises  pres  de  la 
»  fenetre  et  regardions  dans  la  rue.  Nous  vimes  un  petit  garcon 
»  qui  marchait  le  long  du  trottoir.  II  pouvait  bien  avoir  six  ans. 
»  Je  ne  sais  pas  ou  il  allait,  car  nous  ne  le  connaissions  pas ; 
»  mais  peut-etre  sa  mere  l'avait-elle  envoye  faire  des  emplettes 
»  pour  le  diner.  II  tenait  un  sac  a  la  main,  je  pense  qu'il  le  lui 
»  rapportait.  » 

»  Je  parlais  a  Helen  avec  les  doigts,  aussi  vite  que  je  l'eusse 
fait  avec  la  voix  si  elle  eut  et6  une  enfant  ordinaire.  La  seule 
difference  consistait  en  ce  que  je  lui  parlais  bien  davantage, 
puisqu'elle  dependait  entierement  de  moi  a  tous  les  points 
de  vue. 

»  Son  vocabulaire  s'est  accru  par  les  experiences.  Tant  que 
celles-ci  furent  peu  nombreuses,  le  nombre  des  mots  qu'elle 
pouvait  employer  etait  limite  dans  la  meme  proportion.  A  me- 
sure  qu'elle  s'initie  davantage  au  monde  exterieur,  son  juge- 
ment  acquiert  de  la  rectitude,  sa  puissance  de  raisonnement 
devient  plus  forte,  plus  active,  plus  subtile,  et  le  langage  au 
moyen  duquel  elle  exprime  cette  activity  intellectuelle  gagne 
en  limpidite  et  en  logique. 

»  Je  suis  convaincue  que  la  facilite  et  la  justesse  avec  les- 


quelles  Helen  s'exprime  sont  dus  autant  a  l'usage  qu'elle  a  fait 
des  livres  qu'au  don  naturel  qu'elle  possede  pour  les  langues. 
Longtemps  avant  qu'elle  sut  bien  lire,  je  lui  pretais  des  volu- 
mes en  relief.  Elle  s'amusait  pendant  des  beures  a  passer  les 
doigts  dessus,  et  poussait  des  cris  de  joie  lorsqu'elle  rencontrait 
un  mot  qui  lui  etait  connu.  II  arrivait  souvent  qu'elle  me  de- 
mandait  l'explication  de  quelque  mot  dont  elle  ne  connaissait 
pas  le  sens,  et  lorsqu'elle  l'avait  compris,  elle  aimait  a  le  re- 
:trouver  dans  les  pages  suivantes.  Elle  fut  tres  vite  a  meme  de 
comprendre  de  simples  recits  a  sa  portee.  Elle  aimait  beau- 
coup  cet  exercice,  et  le  preferait  a  tout  autre  jeu. 

»  Helen  aimait  aussi  a  causer  de  ses  lectures  avec  moi,  et  me 
demandait  toujours  mon  opinion  sur  la  maniere  dont  l'auteur 
avait  traite  son  sujet.  Dans  ces  conversations,  nous  employions 
souvent  d'autres  mots  que  ceux  du  livre,  et  cela  lui  faisait 
comprendre  la  signification  de  certains  termes  dont  le  sens  lui 
avait  echappe.  Un  des  livres  qui  a  eu  le  plus  de  succes  aupres 
d'elle  est  :  Little  lord  Fauntleroy,  de  miss  Burnett.  Ce  recit 
l'encbanta  a  tel  point  qu'elle  supplia  M.  Anagnos  de  Fimprimer 
en  relief. 

»  En  cboisissant  des  livres  pour  Helen,  je  ne  me  suis  jamais 
occupee  de  ses  infirmites,  et  ai  procede  comme  pour  une  enfant 
ordinaire.  La  meme  regie  a  ete  observee  pour  les  livres  im- 
primes  en  relief  qui  lui  furent  donnes.  Elle  aime  beaucoup  la 
lecture,  saisit  tres  vite  les  idees  et  se  les  assimile  dans  un  sens 
parfois  tout  different  de  celui  que  leur  a  donne  l'auteur. 

»  La  premiere  annee  que  j'etais  avec  Helen,  je  lui  lus  une 
charmante  histoire,  intitulee  :  Hyacinthus,  qui  l'interessa  vive- 
ment. Pendant  longtemps  elle  y  fit  allusion,  soit  dans  la  con- 
versation, soit  dans  ses  lettres.  Elle  apprend  par  ccsur  prose 
et  poesie  avec  une  grande  facilite,  et  nous  a  souvent  etonnes 
en  repetant  tout  a  coup  des  passages  entiers  de  ses  auteurs  fa- 
voris,  dont  nous  ignorions  qu'elle  eut  retenu  la  moindre 
parcelle.  II  nous  semblait  parfois  qu'elle  absorbait  les  idees  et 
meme  les  mots  de  l'auteur,  mais  que,  Pexperience  manquant, 
ils  restaient  a  l'etat  latent  dans  son  esprit,  jusqu'au  moment 
ou  un  fait  quelconque  lui  en  donnait  la  clef  et  qu'il  se  fit  en  elle 
comme  un  trait  de  lumiere  a  leur  endroit.  Elle  admire  beau- 
coup le  docteur  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  et  sait  par  coeur  un 
grand  nombre  de  ses  poesies.  Pendant  l'hiver  1889-1890,  que 
nous  passames  a  l'institut  de  Perkins,  a  Boston,  Helen  suivait 
un  cours  de  zoologie.  Un  jour  le  professeur,  miss  Benett,  ex- 
pliquait  les  habitudes  du  Nautile  chambre  ;  tout  en  tenant  la 
coquille  du  mollusque,  elle  en  detaillait  toutes  les  proprietes. 
J'etais  assise  aupres  d'Helen,  et  lui  repetais  la  lecon  avec  les 
doigts.  Lorsqu'on  lui  passa  Ja  coquille,  elle  l'effleura  douce- 
ment  de  la  main,  puis,  se  levant  toute  droite,  elle  repeta  lente- 
ment  la  magnifique  poesie  du  docteur  Holmes  sur  ce  sujet : 
The  chambered  Nautilus. 

»  Pendant  l'hiver  de  1891-1892,  je  la  conduisis  un  jour  dans 
la  cour  tandis  qu'il  tombait  une  neige  fine.  Elle  semblait  en 
jouir  vivement,  et,  comme  nous  rentrions,  elle  repeta  ces  pa- 
roles :  .«  L'hiver  secoue  la  neige  des  plis  nuageux  de  ses  vete- 
»  ments.  »  Je  lui  demandai  ou  elle  avait  lu  ce  passage.  Elle  ne 
se  souvenait  pas  de  l'avoir  lu  ou  appris  nulle  part.  Les  profes- 
seurs  de  l'institution  declarerent  que  cette  phrase  ne  se  trou- 
vait  pas  dans  les  volumes  des  aveugles  de  la  bibliotheque. 
Mais  miss  Marett  entreprit  de  rechercher  ce  vers  dans  les  livres 
'  de  poesies  imprimes  en  caracteres  usuels ;  elle  le  retrouva  un 
peu  modifle  dans  une  poesie  de  Longfellow,  intitulee  :  Les 
flocons  de  neige.  II  semblait  qu'Helen  eut  garde  cette  expres- 
sion du  poete  dans  sa  memoire,  sans  s'en  douter,  et  en  eut 
trouve,  le  matin  meme,  1' application. 

»  Comme  les  deux  principales  voies  de  communication  etaient 
absolument  fermees  pour  Helen,  au  commencement  de  son 
education,  et  que  1' alphabet  manuel  etait  le  moyen  connu  qui 
faisait  le  plus  directement  appel  a  son  toucher,  ce  fut  par  ce 
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moyen  que  ses  idees  se  firent  jour.  Elle  devint  tres  habile  a  en 
faire  usage,  et  les  conversations  lui  dtaient  relativement  vile 
transmises ;  elle-meme  pouvait  epeler  quatre-vingts  mots 
usuels  en  une  minute. 

»  Duranttrois  ans,  l'alphabet  manuel  fut  sa  seule  maniere  de 
communiquer  avec  le  monde  exterieur.  Par  ce  moyen  elle  a 
acquis  un  vocabulaire  qui  Fa  mise  a  mfime  de  parler  librement, 
de  lire  avec  intelligence  et  d'ecrire  en  bon  anglais. 

»  Neanmoins  son  instinct  la  poussait  continuellement  a  arti- 
culer  des  sons  avec  la  bouche,  et  je  ne  reussissais  pas  a  Ten 
empecher.  Je  me  representais  que,  put-elle  meme  apprendre  a 
parler,  l'impossibilite  ou  elle  etait  de  suivre  le  mouvement  des 
levres  devait  opposer  un  obstacle  insurmonlable  a  cette  voie 
de  communication. 

»  Pendant  l'hiver  1889-1890,  elle  se  rendit  compte  peu  a  peu 
que  son  moyen  de  s'exprimer  differait  de  celui  de  ses  compa- 
gnes  de  jeu  de  l'institution  Perkins,  et  un  jour  elle  me  posa  les 
questions  suivantes  : 

«  Comment  les  jeunes  filles  aveugles  peuvent-elles  s'exprimer 
»  avec  la  bouche  ?  Pourquoi  ne  m'apprenez-vous  pas  a  parler 
»  com  me  elles  ? 

»  Les  enfants  sourds  peuvent-ils  apprendre  a  parler?  » 

»  Je  lui  expliquai  qu'il  existait  des  ecoles  ou  les  sourds 
apprenaient  a  parler,  mais  qu'ils  pouvaient  voir  la  bouche  de 
leur  professeur,  ce  qui  leur  facilitait  la  tache.  Elle  me  repondit 
qu'elle  pouvait  tout  au  moins  sentir  ma  bouche  avec  la  main. 
Peu  de  temps  apres,  elle  recut  la  visite  d'une  dame  qui  lui 
parla  d'une  jeune  Norvegienne  sourde  et  aveugle.  Ragnhild 
Kaata,  a  laquelle  on  avait  enseigne  a  parler  et  a  comprendre 
le  langage  des  autres,  en  lui  faisant  toucher  la  bouche  de  ceux 
qui  lui  parlaient.  Impossible  de  decrire  la  joie  de  ma  jeune 
eleve  a  l'ouie  de  cette  bonne  nouvelle.  «  Je  suis  si  contente, 
»  me  disait- elle,  car  maintenant  j'aila  certitude  que  je  pourrai 
»  apprendre  a  parler.  »  Je  lui  promis  de  la  conduire  chez  une 
dame  de  ma  connaissance,  qui  s'occupait  de  l'education  des 
sourds  et  qui  pourrait  dire  s'il  etait  possible  de  lui  enseigner  a 
parler.  «  Oh  oui !  je  sais  que  je  pourrai  apprendre,  me  disait- 
»  elle  joyeusement,  puisque  Ragnhild  Kaata  a  pu  le  faire.  » 
Elle  n'aborda  plus  le  sujet  de  la  journee,  mais  il  etait  evident 
qu'elle  y  pensait  continuellement.  La  joie  l'empecha  de  dormir 
cette  nuit-la. 

»  Son  dSsir  d'apprendre  6tait  si  intense  qu'elle  se  mit  tout 
de  suite  a  articuler  des  sons  avec  la  bouche,  et  je  vis  qu'il  ne 
fallait  pas  tarder  a  commencer  de  serieuses  lecons.  Je  la  con- 
duisis  done  chez  miss  Sarah  Fuller,  directrice  de  l'Scole  Horace 
pour  les  sourds,  Newbury-Street,  a  Boston.  Miss  Fuller  fut  si 
enehantee  de  l'enthousiasme  d'Helen  qu'elle  se  mit  immediate- 
ment  a  l'oeuvre. 

»  II  s'etait  Scoule  prScisement  trois  ans  entre  le  moment  ou 
l'enfant  s'frtait  rendu  compte  qu'elle  pouvait  exprimer  ses 
besoins  physiques  et  ses  impressions  au  moyen  du  langage 
arbitraire  des  doigts,  et  celui  ou  elle  prit  la  premiere  lecon  qui 
devait  lui  permettre  de  se  servir  du  moyen  de  communication 
ordinaire  des  homines,  e'est-a-dire  du  langage  oral.  Elle  ne 
pouvait  se  resoudre  a  ne  prononcer  au  commencement  que  de 
simples  sons  et  brulait  du  desir  de  pouvoir  enfin  dire  des  mots 
et  des  phrases  entieres. 

»  La  longueur  des  mots  ou  la  difficulty  de  l'arrangement  des 
lettres  ne  la  rebuterent  jamais.  II  y  avait  une  semaine  qu'elle 
prenait  [des  lecons  lorsqu'elle  rencontra  son  ami  M.  Rodoca- 
nachi.  Elle  s'essaya  a  articuler  son  nom  et  ne  lacha  pas  la 
partie  avant  de  l'avoir  prononce  distinctement,  malgre  la  peine 
que  cela  lui  donnait.  Son  ardeur  ne  se  ralentit  pas  un  seul  ins- 
tant, et,  par  la  maniere  surprenante  dont  elle  vainquit  les  diffi- 
cultes  qui  l'assaillaient  de  toutes  parts,  elle  montra  de  quelle 
puissance  de  volonte  et  d'intelligence  elle  etait  douee.  En  moins 
d'un  mois,  elle  fut  capable  de  converser  d'une  faeon  intelli- 
gible. 


»  La  joie  d'Helen,  lorsqu'elle  put  enfin  exprirner  avec  la  voix 
sa  pensee  et  ses  desirs,  fut  partagee  par  tous  ceux  qui  assisterent 
a  ce  developpement  presque  rniraculeux.  Ce  fut  un  succes  qui 
depassa  l'attente  rnSme  de  ceux  qui  connaissaient  le  mieux 
l'etendue  des  capacites  de  l'enfant.  Elle  prefere  beaucoup  parler 
a  epeler  avec  les  doigts,  et  ses  progres  sont  tres  rapides.  Elle 
fait  rarement  usage  du  langage  manuel,  sauf  lorsqu'elle  ne 
veut  pas  6tre  entendue  de  tous.  Elle  est  toute  joyeuse  lorsque 
des  etrangers  la  complirnentent  sur  son  articulation.  Elle  lit 
souvent  a  haute  voix  aux  enfants  de  l'institution  Perkins.  Elle 
peut  aussi  comprendre  en  partie  ce  que  nous  disons  en  tou- 
chant  nos  levres.  » 

Tel  est  le  recit  de  miss  Sullivan.  Donnons  mainte- 
nant la  parole  a  miss  Fuller,  qui  va  nous  dire  comment 
elle  s'y  est  prise  pour  rendre  a  Helen  1'usage  de  la 
parole. 

RliCIT  DE  MISS  FULLER. 

«  En  juin  1888,  je  recus  a  l'6"cole  Horace  la  visite  d'Helen 
Keller.  Elle  etait  accompagn^e  de  sa  mere,  de  M.  Anagnos  et 
de  son  institutrice,  miss  Sullivan.  Elle  visita  toutes  les  classes 
de  l'ecole  ;  et  comme  je  remarquai  le  grand  interet  qu'elle  por- 
tait  aux  eleves  et  la  facilite  avec  laquelle  elle  maniait  l'anglais, 
il  me  vint  a  l'esprit  qu'elle  pourrait  peut-etre  apprendre  a  s'ex- 
primer avec  la  voix.  Je  ne  lui  en  parlai  pas,  car  a  ce  moment 
on  etait  d'avis  qu'il  ne  fallait  pas  qu'elle  se  servit  de  cet  organe. 
Mais,  deux  ans  plus  tard,  une  dame  lui  raconta  comment  une 
jeune  Norvegienne  aveugle  et  sourde  avait  appris  a  parler.  Tres 
frappee  par  ce  recit,  elle  epela  immediatement  avec  les  doigts  : 
:  «  Je  veux  aussi  apprendre.  »  Son  d6sir  elait  si  intense  qu'on 
me  pria  de  commencer  tout  de  suite  les  lecons. 

»  Je  lui  enseignai  d'abord  la  place  et  les  rapports  mutuels 
des  diverses  parties  de  la  trachee  et  de  la  bouche.  Afin  de  le 
lui  faire  mieux  comprendre,  je  lui  fls  toucher  la  partie  supe- 
rieure  de  ma  figure  et  mettre  les  doigts  dans  ma  bouche.  Je 
plaijai  alors  ma  langue  de  faeon  a  prononcer  i  et  je  fis  remar- 
quer  a  Helen  comment  la  langue  reposait  au  fond  de  la 
machoire  derriere  les  dents  inferieures  et  comment  les  deux 
machoires  devaient  6tre  legerement  separ6es.  Lorsqu'elle  eut 
bien  compris  mon  explication,  je  mis  un  de  ses  index  sur  mes 
dents  et  l'autre  sur  ma  trachee,  a  l'endroit  du  cou  le  plus  bas 
ou  on  la  sent  encore,  et  rep&tai  plusieurs  fois  i.  Pendant  cette 
explication,  ma  jeune  eleve  se  tenait  en  face  de  moi,  dans  l'at- 
titude  de  quelqu'un  qui  ecoute  tres  attentivement.  Lorsque  je 
cessai  de  repeter  les  sons,  elle  placa  ses  doigts  sur  sa  trachee 
et  sur  ses  dents,  disposa  sa  langue  et  ses  machoires  dans  la 
position  voulue,  et  articula  si  nettement  le  son  i  qu'il  semblait 
que  ce  Mt  un  echo  du  mien.  Lorsqu'elle  sut  qu'elle  s'etait  bien 
tir6e  de  sa  premiere  experience,  elle  la  repeta  plusieurs  fois. 

»  Je  lui  fis  ensuite  sentir  avec  les  doigts  comment,  pour  rendre 
le  son  a,  la  langue  se  creuse  au  milieu  et  les  machoires  se  sepa- 
rent  fortement.  Lorsque  j'eus  repete  la  voyelle  plusieurs  fois, 
tandis  que  ses  doigts  reposaient  sur  mes  dents  et  mon  cou,  elle 
la  prononca  distinctement  a  son  tour,  et  au  bout  de  peu  de 
temps  le  son  fut  parfait.  Nous  repdtames  ensuite  i  et  a  tour  a 
tour,  afin  de  les  comparer  entre  eux,  puis  passames  a  o,  qu'elle 
apprit  facilement. 

»  Helen  me  demanda  alors  ce  que  signifiaient  ces  sons  et 
s'ils  constituaient  des  mots ;  je  lui  repondis  que  e'etaient  seule- 
ment  des  lettres  et  que  les  mernes  voyelles  avaient  diverses 
nuances  dans  la  prononciation,  mais  qu'elle  les  retiendrait 
facilement  lorsqu'elle  aurait  appris  a  former  des  mots. 

»  Je  pris  ensuite  la  position  voulue  pour  a  et,  tandis  qu'Helen 
suivait  tous  mes  mouvements  avec  les  doigts,  je  prononeai  le 
mot  arm  (bras).  Sans  hesitation  elle  le  repeta  et  fut  ravie  de 
savoir  qu'elle  avait  forme  un  mot. 
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»  Je  lui  demandai  alors  de  dire  papa,  maman,  qu'elle  avait 
essay e  d'ap  prendre  cliez  elle.  Tout  de  suite  elle  articula  assez 
fortement  puppup,  mummum,  Je  lui  conseillai  de  parler 
plus  doucement  et  de  rester  plus  longtemps  sur  Tune  des 
syllabes  que  sur  Fautre.  Je  repetai  ces  deux  mots  plusieurs 
fois  et,  en  mSme  temps,  passai  mes  doigts  sur  le  revers  de  sa 
main  afln  de  lui  faire  saisir  la  longueur  relative  des  syllabes. 
Au  bout  d'un  instant  d'exercice,  elle  prononca  papa  et  maman 
avec  une  douceur  presque  musicale. 

»  Ainsi  se  passa  la  premiere  lecon  d'Helen.  Elle  etait  une  Sieve 
incomparable,  apportant  la  plus  grande  attention  a  ce  que  je  lui 
enseignais,  et  semblant  ne  jamais  rien  oublier.  Elle  ne  prit  que 
dix  lecons,  au  bout  desquelles  elle  sut  combiner  facilement  les 
principaux  Elements  du  langage.  Lorsqu'elle  me  quitta,  elle 
parlait  couramment. 

»  Elle  prit  sa  premiere  lecon  le  26  fevrier  1890  et,  le  19  mars, 
elle  fit  le  rScit  oral  chez  une  de  ses  amies  d'une  visite  qu'elle 
avait  faite  au  Dr  Wendell  Holmes.  J'etais  assise  pres  d'elle,  et, 
tandis  qu'elle  parlait,  je  l'observais  et  l'Scoutais  attentivement. 
II  n'y  eut  que  quatre  mots  dont  je  ne  compris  pas  le  sens,  et 
que  je  la  priai  de  repeter  avec  ses  doigts.  Voici  ce  qu'elle 
dit  : 

«  II  y  a  quelques  semaines,  par  un  bel  apres-midi  de  di- 
»  manche,  j'allai  voir  un  aimable  poete  appele  le  Dr  Holmes. 
»  Je  le  trouvai  dans  sa  belle  bibliotheque,  entoure  de  tous  ses 
»  Livres  et  Sclaire  par  un  feu  petillant.  II  doit  etre  bien  heu- 
»  reux  dans  la  compagnie  de  tant  d'amis. 

»  Mon  institutrice  me  dit  que  la  riviere  Charles  coule  sous  la 
»  fenetre  de  la  bibliotheque.  Le  docteur  aime  beaucoup  cette 
»  riviere.  J'ai  lu  plusieurs  poesies  du  docteur  et  en  sais  quel- 
»  ques-unes  par  coeur.  Je  les  aime  beaucoup ;  je  les  aimais  deja 
»  avant  que  j'eusse  l'occasion  de  mettre  mes  bras  autour  du 
»  cou  du  poete,  etde  lui  direqu'il  me  cause  de  la  joie,  ainsi  qu'a 
»  tous  les  enfants  aveugles,  puisque  ses  ouvrages  sont  imprimis 
»  en  relief. 

»  Le  Dr  Holmes  est  un  vieux  monsieur;  nous  causames  en- 
»  semble ;  il  me  montra  de  tres  belles  choses  et  me  donna  une 
»  boite  de  timbres.  II  me  montra  le  portrait  de  sa  maison  et  me 
»  fit  cadeau  du  sien.  C'est  sa  maison  dont  il  parle  dans  VOu- 
»  verture  du  piano.  » 

»  La  facilite  avec  laquelle  l'enfant  s'exprima  ce  jour-la  fut  tres 
remarquable.  Elle  semblait  consciente  de  la  possession  d'une 
force  nouvelle  et  en  jouissait  pleinement.  En  rentrant  a  la 
maison,  elle  dit  :  «  Je  ne  suis  plus  muette  maintenant.  »  On  re- 
trouve  dans  des  lettres  qu'Helen  m'Scrivit,  en  avril  et  en  octo- 
bre  1890,  les  raisons  pour  lesquelles  elle  a  voulu  apprendre  a 
parler,  et  la  jouissance  qu'elle  en  retira.  Voici  l'une  de  ces 
lettres  : 


«  South  Boston,  Mass. 
»  Avril  1890. 


«  Chere  miss  Fuller, 


»  Ce  matin  mon  cceur  deborde  de  joie  ;  j'ai  appris  a  pronon- 
»  cer  plusieurs  mots  nouveaux  et  a  former  quelques  phrases. 

»  Hier  au  soir,  je  suis  allee  dans  la  cour,  et  ai  parle  a  la 
»  lune.  Je  lui  ai  dit  :  «  0  lune,  viens  a  moi !  »  Pensez-vous 
»  que  cela  lui  aura  fait  plaisir  de  m' entendre  parler? 

»  Comme  maman  sera  contente  !  Je  puis  a  peine  attendre  le 
»  mois  de  juin.  Je  me  rejouis  tant  de  lui  parler,  ainsi  qu'a  ma 
»  petite  sceur.  Mildred  ne  me  comprenait  pas  lorsque  j'epelais 
»  avec  les  doigts,  mais  a  present  je  pourrai  la  prendre  sur  mes 
»  genoux,  et  lui  raconter  une  foule  de  choses  qui  lui  feront 
»  plaisir,  et  nous  serons  bien  heureuses  ensemble.  N'etes-vous 
»  pas  contente  de  faire  le  bonheur  de  tant  de  gens?  Je  vous 
»  trouve  si  bonne  et  sipatiente,  et  vous  aime  tendrement. 

»  Mardi  dernier,  mon  institutrice  m'a  dit  que  vous  vouliez 
»  savoir  comment  j'en  etais  arrivee  a  desirer  de  m'exprimer 
»  avec  la  voix.  Je  vais  vous  le  raconter,  car  je  me  rappelle 
»  distinctement  toutes  mes  pensees  a  ce  sujet. 


»  Lorsque  j'etais  petite,  je  passais  presque  tout  mon  temps 
»  sur  les  genoux  de  maman,  parce  que  j'etais  tres  timide  et 
»  n'aimais  pas  a  etre  laissee  seule.  J'avais  l'habitude  de  mettre 
»  ma  petite  main  sur  sa  figure  et  sur  ses  levres  tandis  qu'elle 
»  parlait,  car  cela  m'amusait  de  les  sentir  bouger.  Jene  savais 
»  pas  alors  ce  qu'elle  faisait,  car  j'elais  ignorante  de  tout  ce 
»  qui  se  passait  autour  de  moi. 

»  Lorsque  je  fus  plus  agee  et  que  je  jouais  avec  ma  bonne  et 
»  les  petits  enfants  negres,  je  remarquai  qu'ils  remuaient  les 
»  levres  de  la  meme  facon  que  maman.  Quelquefois  cela  m'a- 
»  musait,  et  j'essayais  d'en  faire  autant,  mais,  d'autres  fois, 
»  cela  me  mettait  fort  en  colere  et  je  pincais  la  bouche  de  mes 
»  compagnons  de  jeu.  Je  ne  savais  pas  alors  que  j'agissais  tres 
»  mechamment. 

»  Longtemps  apres,  mon  institutrice  vint  a  la  maison,  et 
»  m'enseigna  a  m'exprimer  avec  les  doigts.  Cela  me  rendit  tres 
»  heureuse,  et  me  satisfit  tout-a-fait,  mais,  lorsque  j'allai  a 
»  l'Scole  de  Boston,  je  rencontrai  des  personnes  sourdes  qui 
»  parlaient  avec  leur  bouche  comme  tout  le  monde,  et  je  vis 
»  un  jour  une  dame  qui  avait  ete  en  Norvege.  Elle  me  raconta 
»  qu'elle  avait  vu  dans  ce  pays  une  jeune  fille  aveugle  et 
»  sourde  a  qui  l'on  avait  enseign6  a  comprendre  les  autres. 
»  Cette  bonne  nouvelle  me  ravit  et,  a  partir  de  ce  jour,  je  fus 
»  persuadee  que  j'apprendrais  aussi. 

»  J'essayai  alors  de  parler  comme  mes  petites  compagnes  de 
»'  jeu;  mais  mon  institutrice  me  dit  que  la  voix  est  un  instru- 
»  ment  tres  delicat,  et  que  je  la  gaterais  en  l'employant  sans 
»  direction.  Elle  me  promit  de  me  conduire  chez  une  dame  tres 
»  aimable  et  tres  intelligente  qui  pourrait  probablement  m'ap- 
»  prendre  a  parler.  Cette  dame,  c'est  vous-mSme.  Je  suis  main- 
»  tenant  aussi  joyeuse  que  les  petits  oiseaux,  parce  que  je  sais 
»  causer;  peut-Stre  un  jour  saurai-je  aussi  chanter.  C'est  alors 
»  que  mes  amies  seront  etonnSes  et  contentes. 

»  Votre  petite  Sieve  qui  vous  aime, 

»  H.  A.  Keller.  » 

Miss  Sullivan  a  parle  dans  son  recit  de  la  memoire 
remarquable  d'Helen  Keller,  et  de  la  facon  dont,  sans 
s'en  douter  et  quelquefois  sans  les  comprendre,  l'enfant 
retenait  des  passages  entiers  de  ses  auteurs  favoris.  Ce 
fait  s'est  reproduit  tres  souvent,  et  Helen  employait  cons- 
tamment  des  expressions  poetiques,  qui  ne  pouvaient 
pas  venir  d'elle,  et  dont  on  ignorait  la  provenance. 
C'est  le  langage  poetique  et  imaginatif  qu'elle  retient 
le  plus  aisement,  car  son  esprit  est  tourne  tres  particu- 
lierement  de  ce  cote-la. 

Dans  ces  dernieres  annees,  depuis  qu'Helen  a  fait  la 
connaissance  de  tant  de  personnes  nouvelles  et  qu'elle 
peut  s'entretenir  librement  avec  elles,  elle  s'est  assimile 
toute  une  literature,  dans  l'etude  de  laquelle  miss  Sul- 
livan ne  l'a  pas  suivie.  Elle  a  ainsi  trouve  dans  des 
livres  imprimes  en  relief  beaucoup  d'aliments  propres  a 
nourrir  son  gout  tres  prononce  pour  la  poesie.  Les  pa- 
ges des  livres  qu'elle  lit  prennent  pour  elle  la  forme  de 
tableaux  auxquels  sa  puissante  imagination  donne  de 
la  vie  et  de  la  couleur.  Elle  est  immediatement  trans- 
ports au  milieu  des  ev^nements  que  la  lecture  ou  le  re- 
cit lui  presentent,  et  les  caracteres  et  les  descriptions 
deviennent  vivants  pour  elle.  Les  images  qui  lui  sont 
retracees  semblentimprimer  dans  sa  memoire  une  trace 
indelebile  ;  et  plusieurs  fois,  ayant  fait  des  experiences 
semblables  aux  evenements  d'un  recit  quelconque,  elle 
employait  les   expressions  de  l'auteur  avec   une  preci- 


sion  etonnante.  II  semblait  que  ce  fut  comme  la  re- 
flexion dans  un  miroir.  II  lui  est  arrive'  d'^crire  a  une 
de  ses  amies  une  lettre  reproduisant  presque  mot  pour 
mot  une  po^sie  du  docteur  Wendell  Holmes. 

Tandis  qu'elle  se  promenait  un  jour  dans  1'AIabama, 
au  bord  des  chutes,  elle  s'ecria  tout  a  coup  :  «  Les 
montagnes  se  rassemblent  au  bord  des  chutes,  afin  d'y 
contempler  leur  belle  image  comme  dans  un  miroir.  » 
II  a  ete  impossible  de  d^couvrir  d'oii  lui  venait  cette  ci- 
tation, car  il  est  Evident  qu'elle  avait  lu  cette  phrase 
quelque  part. 

Comme  Helen  passait  dans  le  nord  un  apres-midi  de 
printemps,  l'atmosphere  embaumee  sembla  lui  faire 
eprouver  les  memes  emotions  que  ressentit  Longfellow 
en  ^crivant  Hiawatha,  et  dans  une  de  ses  lettres  elle 
chante  avec  le  poete  :  «  La  terre  fremissait  sous  Taction 
d'une  vie  nouvelle,  mon  coeur  chantait  de  joie.  Je  son- 
geais  a  la  maison  paternelle,  je  savais  que,  dans  ce  pays 
ensoleille,  le  printemps  eclate  dans  toute  sa  splendour. 
Je  pensais  a  tous  les  oiseaux,  a  toutes  les  fleurs,  a  toute 
la  verdure.  » 

La  facon  admirable  dont  l'e>eque  Brook  lui  avait  fait 
comprendre  la  paternite  de  Dieu  excitait  son  enthou- 
siasme.  Dans  une  de  ses  lettres,  parlant  de  la  facon  dont 
Dieu  nous  temoigne  constamment  son  amour,  l'eveque 
dit  :  «  II  inscrit  jusque  sur  les  murailles  de  la  grande 
maison  que  nous  habitons,  c'est-a-dire  la  nature,  qu'il 
est  notre  Pere.  »  L'annee  suivante,  Helen  disait  :  «  II 
me  semble  que  le  monde  est  plein  de  bonte,  de  beaute 
et  d'amour.  Combien  nous  devons  etre  reconnaissants  a 
notre  Pere  celeste  qui  nous  a  donne  tant  de  joie  !  Son 
amour  et  ses  soins  pour  nous  sont  inscrits  partout  sur 
les  murailles  de  la  nature.  » 

L'observation  la  plus  interessante  qui  ait  ete  faite  a 
l'occasion  de  ces  sortes  de  reminiscences  est  la  suivante, 
dont  le  caractere  est  exceptionnel  et  fort  remarquable. 

Durant  l'automne  de  1891,  miss  Sullivan  avait  lon- 
guement  parle  a  Helen  des  belles  teintes  que  prennent 
les  feuilles  aux  approches  de  l'hiver.  Ces  details  l'avaient 
vivement  interessee ;  et,  peu  de  temps  apres,  elle  com- 
posa  pour  1'anniversaire  de  son  ami,  M.  Anagnos,  un 
conte  intitule  King  Frost  (le  roi  du  Gel),  qu'elle  mit 
environ  quinze  jours  aecrire.  Ilparaissait  presque  impos- 
sible que  les  idees  et  les  images  contenues  dans  ce  recit 
fussent  le  produit  de  son  imagination.  On  pouvait  s'e- 
tonner  specialement  du  role  que  jouent  les  couleurs  dans 
la  composition  d'un  enfant  aveugle.  Questionnee  a  ce 
sujet,  Helen,  sur  la  veracite  de  laquelle  on  n'a  jamais 
concu  de  doutes,  repondit :  «  Je  n'ai  lu  ce  conte  nulle 
part,  c'est  l'histoire  que  j'ai  composee  pour  M.  Anagnos. » 
Le  travail  fut  done  expedie  a  son  destinataire.  II  fut 
juge  assez  interessant  pour  que  deux  journaux,  la 
Gazette  Goodson  et  \e  Mentor,  le  publiassent.  Nous  es- 
perons  que  la  traduction  ne  lui  fera  pas  perdre  tout  son 
int^ret. 

The  Frost  King  : 
«  King-Frost  habite  un  palais  dans  le  nord,  dans  le  pays  des 


neiges  6lernelles. 

»  Ce  palais,qui  est  de  toute  magnificence,  fut  bati,  il  y  a  des 
siecles,  sous  le  regne  du  roi  Glacier.  A  distance,  il  a  l'air  d'trne 
montagne  dont  les  pics  s'elevent  jusqu'au  ciel,  afin  de  recevoir 
les  derniers  baisers  du  jour  qui  decline.  Mais,  en  s'approchant, 
on  reconnalt  que  ces  pics  sont  en  reality  des  centainet  d'ogi- 
ves6tincelantes. 

»  L' architecture  de  ce  palais  est  incomparable.  Les  murs  sont 
curieusement  batis  en  blocs  de  glace  qui  se  terminent  en  tours. 
L'entree  du  palais  est  situee  a  rextrerniW  d'un  passage  vo<H6, 
et  douze  ours  blancs  le  gardent  nuit  et  jour. 

»  Sit6t  que  vous  en  aurez  l'occasion,  il  vous  faudra  rendre 
visite  ii  King-Frost  et  voir  par  vous-mSmes  ce  palais  merveil- 
leux.  Le  vieux  roi  vous  recevra  fort  bien,  car  il  aime  les  en- 
fants,  et  sa  plus  grande  joie  consiste  a.  leur  faire  plaisir. 

»  Or,  il  vous  faut  savoir  que  ce  roi,  cornme  tous  les  rois  en 
general,  possede  de  grands  tresors  dans  son  palais  :  de  l'or  et 
des  pierreries  en  quantity.  Mais,  comme  il  est  un  monarque 
genereux,  il  tache  de  faire  un  bon  usage  de  ses  richesses.  Aussi, 
partout  ou  il  va,  accomplit-il  des  actions  etonnantes.  11  batit 
sur  toutes  les  rivieres  des  ponts  transparents  comme  duverre, 
mais  solides  comme  du  fer;  il  secoue  les  arbres  des  fortHs  jus- 
qu'a  ce  que  les  noix  tombent  sur  les  genoux  des  enfants  ;  il 
endort  les  fleurs  par  un  seul  attouchement  de  sa  main  ;  et,  de 
peur  que  nous  ne  lesregrettions,il  peint  les  feuilles  des  arbres 
en  ecarlate  et  en  jaune  d'or.  Les  forgts  deviennent  alors  si 
belles  qu'elles  nous  consolent  de  la  fuite  de  fete. 

»  Je  vais  vous  raconter  comment  King-Frost  pensa  a  decorer 
les  feuilles  des  arbres.  C'est  une  histoire  interessante. 

»  Un  jour,  tandis  qu'il  considerait  ses  tresors,  et  songeait  a 
l'emploi  qu'il  pourrait  bien  en  faire,  il  pensa  tout  a  coup  a  son 
joyeux  voisin,  le  vieux  Santa  Glaus1.  «Je  vais  lui  envoyer  mes 
»  richesses,  se  dit-il,  c'est  l'homme  qu'il  me  faut ;  car  il  sait  oii 
»  demeurent  les  pauvres  et  les  malheureux,  et  son  cceur  tendre 
»  et  charitable  est  toujours  plein  de  projets  relatifs  a  leur 
»  bien-etre. » 

»  King-Frost  appela  alors  ses  joyeuses  petites  fees,  et,  leur 
montrant  des  urnes  contenant  ses  tresors,  il  leur  dit :  «  Portez 
)>  tout  cela  chez  Santa  Claus,  et  surtout  dep§chez-vous. »  Les 
fees  promirent  d'obeir,  et  se  haterent  de  partir,  trainant  leur 
lourde  charge  apres  elles.  Elles  grognaient  bien  un  peu  d' avoir 
tant  a  faire ;  car  elles  etaient  de  petites  fees  paresseuses,  et 
preferaient  le  jeu  au  travail. 

»  Au  bout  d'un  moment,  elles  atteignirent  une  grande  foret, 
et,  se  declarant  tres  fatiguees,  s'arreterent  pour  cueillir  des 
noix  avant  de  continuer  leur  voyage.  Mais,  pensant  qu'on  pou- 

1  Saint  Nicolas,  celui  qui  distribue  les  cadeaux  de  Noel, 
vait  voler  leurs  richesses,  elles  les  cacherent  dans  la  verdure 
des  arbres,  de  telle  facon  que  personne  ne  put  les  decouvrir. 

»  Elles  se  mirent  alors  a  grimper  aux  arbres,  a  chercher  des 
noix,  a  jouer  a  cache-cache.  Elles  se  divertirent  tant,  ces  me- 
chantes  petites  fees,  qu'elles  en  oublierent  leur  mission,  et 
l'ordre  expres  du  roi  de  se  hater.  Mais  elles  decouvrirent  bientot 
pourquoi  King-Frost  leur  avait  recommande  de  ne  pas  s'arreter 
en  chemin. 

»  Elles  se  figuraient  avoir  bien  cache  leur  precieux  depot, 
mais  le  grand  roi  Soleil  avait  decouvert  les  urnes  parmi  les 
feuilles,  et,  comme  il  se  querellait  toujours  avec  King-Frost  et 
ne  s'accordait  jamais  avec  lui  sur  la  maniere  de  faire  le  bien, 
il  fut  tout  content  de  cette  bonne  occasion  delui  jouer  un  tour. 

»  Le  roi  Soleil  riait  doucement  en  voyant  les  minces  parois 
des  urnes  se  fondre  et  se  casser,  et  les  pierreries  et  Tor  fondus 
inonder  les  arbres  et  les  buissons. 

»  Cependant,  les  fees  mutines  ne  se  doutaient  point  de  ce  qui 
se  passait,  car  elles  se  reposaient  sur  l'herbe  au  pied  des  grands 
troncs.  A  la  fin,  elles  entendirent  distinctement  des  gouttes, 
glissant  de  feuille  en  feuille,  jusqu'aux  buissons  qui  les  abri- 
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taient.  A  leur  grande  consternation,  elles  s'apercurent  que 
cette  pluie  n'etait  autre  chose  quedes  rubisfondus,  qui  se  dur- 
cissaient  sur  les  feuilles,  les  colorant  du  plus  beau  rouge. 
Regardant  alors  autour  d'elles,  elles  virent  que  tous  leurs  tre- 
sors  s'etaient  fondus,  que  les  Arables  et  les  chenes  de  la  foret 
en  etaient  couverts,  et  etincelaient  de  couleurs  superbes. 

»  Le  spectacle  elait  incomparable,  mais  les  petites  dSsobeis- 
santes  etaient  trop  effrayees  pour  en  jouir.  Elles  craignaient 
que  King-Frost  ne  les  punit ;  aussi  se  cacherent-elles  dans  les 
buissons,  se  demandant  ce  qui  allait  se  passer.  Leurs  craintes 
etaient  bien  fondees,  car  leur  longue  absence  avait  alarms  le 
roi  ;  il  enfourcha  le  Vent  du  nord  et  s'en  fut  a  la  recherche  des 
retardataires.  Arrive  dans  la  forfit,  il  s'apercut  tout  de  suite  de 
l'aspect  qu'avaient  pris  les  arbres.  Decouvrant  les  vases  brises 
d'ou  s'fichappaient  encore  les  richesses  perdues,  il  comprit  ce 
que  cela  signifiait.  Au  premier  moment,  il  fut  tres  en  colere, 
et  les  fees  tremblaient  de  peur  et  se  blottissaient  dans  leurs 
cachettes.  On  ne  sait  trop  ce  qui  serait  arrive,  si  a  ce  moment 
une  bande  de  petits  garcons  et  de  petites  filles  n'eut  fait  irrup- 
tion dans  le  bois.  Lorsque  ces  enfants  virent  les  arbres  si  bril- 
lamment  dScores,  ils  sauterent  de  joie  et  se  mirent  a  en  cueillir 
de  longs  rameaux  afin  de  les  rapporter  a  la  maison.  «  Les 
»  feuilles  sont  aussi  jolies  que  les  fleurs,  »  criaient-ils  en 
extase. 

»  Leur  joie  apaisa  King-Frost  et  effaca  les  plis  de  son  front. 
II  commenca  aussi  a  admirer  les  arbres  si  richement  ornes  et 
se  dit  en  lui-meme  :  «  Mes  tresors  ne  sont  pas  perdus  s'ils  font 
»  plaisir  aux  petits  enfants.  Mes  fees  paresseuses  et  mon  plus 
»  mortel  ennemi  m'ont  enseigne  une  nouvelle  maniere  de  faire 
»  lebien.  »  Quand  les  jeunes  etourdies  entendirent  ce  beau  dis- 
cours,  elles  furent  tres  soulagSes,  elles  sortirent  les  unes  apres 
les  autres  de  leurs  cachettes  et  vinrent  confesser  leur  faute  et 
demander  pardon  a  leur  mattre. 

»  Depuis  ce  temps,  King-Frost  s'est  donne  le  plaisir  de 
decorer  chaque  automne  les  feuilles  des  arbres,  et  s'il  ne  se 
sert  pas  d'or  et  de  pierres  precieuses  pour  accomplir  son  ceuvre, 
je  ne  sais  vraiment  pas  quelles  sont  les  couleurs  qu'il  emploie. 
Et  vous?  » 

Lorsque  ce  conte  eut  ete  publie,  quelques-uns  de  ses  I 
lecteurs  se  rappelerent  ea  avoir   lu  un  tres   semblable 
intitule  :  The  Frost  Fairies  {Les  Fees  du  froid),  dans 
un  recueil  de  recits  publie  par  Marguerite  Camby  sous 
le  titre  de  Birdie  and  his  fairy  Friends  (Birdie  et  ses 
amies  les  fees).   Non  seulement  les  deux  recits  etaient 
les  memes  pour  le  fond,  mais  il  y  avait  la  plus  graude 
analogie  dans  les  expressions.   On  soupconna   done  un 
plagiat,  et  le  soupcon  etait  naturel.  Miss  Sullivan,  ce- 
pendant,  ni  aucun  des  membres  de  la  famille,  ne  se  rap- 
pelaient  avoir  lu  ce  livre.  On  questionna  toutes  les  per- 
sonnes  qui   s'etaient  occupees   d'Helen,   mais    pendant 
longtemps  on  ne  put  obtenir  aucune  explication.  Enfin 
Mme  Hopkins,  chez  qui  l'enfant  avait  passe  une  partie 
de  l'hiver  de  1888,  se  rappela  qu'elle  possedait  un  exem- 
plaire  de  l'ouvrage  en  question  ;  et  que,  ayant  l'habitude 
de  faire  souvent  la  lecture  a  Helen,  elle  devait  lui  avoir 
lu  The  Frost  Fairies.  Cette  histoire  avait  sans  doute 
interesse  l'enfant,  qui   l'avait  ensuite  oubliee.  La  des- 
cription faite  par  miss  Sullivan  de  la  beaute  des  feuilles 
en  automne  l'avait  reveillee  dans  son  esprit,  par  une  de 
ces   reminiscences    inconscientes    qui    sont   frequentes, 
mais  qui  se  produisent  rarement  dans  de  si  etonnantes 
conditions. 


Miss  Sullivan  entra  en  correspondance  avec  miss 
Camby,  qui  lui  procura  son  recueil  de  contes  ;  et  Ton 
s'apercut  que  The  Frost  Fairies  n'etait  pas  la  seule 
histoire  qu'Helen  eut  lue.  Elle  avait  fait  d'autres  em- 
prunts  a  ce  volume,  mais  d'une  maniere  egalement  in- 
consciente.  Lorsqu'on  lui  fit  la  lecture  de  The  Frost 
Fairies  de  miss  Camby,  elle  reconnut  immediatement 
ce  conte  comme  etant  le  sien,  avec  quelques  variantes, 
et  fut  tres  etonnee  d'apprendre  qu'il  avait  ete  imprint 
longtemps  avant  sa  naissance.  Elle  n'en  demeura  pas 
moins  persuadee  de  1'originalite  de  sa  composition,  et, 
lorsqu'elle  apprit  qu'on  l'accusait  de  plagiat,  sa  desola- 
tion fut  grande,  comme  le  prouve  la  portion  suivante 
d'un  journal  qu'elle  avait  pris  l'habitude  de  rediger. 

30  Janvier  1892. 

«  Ce  matin  j'ai  pris  un  bain,  et  quand  mon  institutrice  est 
venue  pour  me  coiffer,  elle  m'a  apporte  de  fort  tristes  nou- 
velles. 

»  Quelqu'un  a  ecrit  a  M.  Anagnos  que  le  conte  que  j'ai  com- 
pose pour  son  jour  de  naissance  n'est  pas  de  moi,  mais  qu'il 
est  l'ceuvre  d'une  dame  qui  l'a  ecrit  il  y  a  tres  longtemps.  Cette 
personne  dit  que  l'histoire  de  cette  dame  s'appelle  The  Frost 
Fairies.  Je  suis  sure  de  ne  1' avoir  jamais  lue. 

»  Cela  m'attriste  de  penser  qu'il  y  a  des  gens  qui  m'accusent 
de  faussete  et  de  mechancete.  Mon  cceur  est  plein  d'amertume, 
car  j'aime  la  belle  verite  de  toute  mon  ame. 

»  Je  suis  tres  troubled  a  ce  sujet,  et  ne  sais  que  faire.  Je  n'a- 
vais  jamais  pens6  qu'il  fut  possible  de  commettre  une  telle 
erreur.  Je  suis  parfaitement  sure  d'avoir  ecrit  cette  histoire 
moi-meme.  M.  Anagnos  aussi  est  chagrine,  je  regrette  d'etre  la 
cause  involontaire  de  son  ennui. 

»  La  pensee  d'ecrire  cette  histoire  m'est  venue  en  automne, 
lorsque  mon  institutrice  me  decrivait  la  beauts  des  feuilles  en 
cette  saison,  dans  nos  promenades  a  Fern  Quary.  Je  m'imagi- 
nais  que  les  f<5es  seules  pouvaient  les  avoir  peintes,  et  que 
King-Frost  devait  posseder  de  grands  tresors,  puisque  tous  les 
rois  en  possedent.  Comme  les  feuilles  d'automne  sont  dorees, 
rouges,  vertes,  je  pensais  que  ces  couleurs  devaient  etre  des 
pierres  precieuses.  Je  savais  que  ce  beau  spectacle  rend  les  en- 
fants heureux,  puisque  moi,  qui  ne  le  vois  pas,  je  puis  cepen- 
dant  en  jouir;  je  me  flgurais  qu'il  en  6tait  de  meme  pour  cha- 
cun.  J'ai  beaucoup  pense  a  ces  tristes  nouvelles.  » 

Le  9  mars  1892,  Marguerite  Camby  ecrivait  a  l'ins- 
titutrice  d'Helen,  au  sujet  de  la  reproduction  du  conte  : 

«  De  quel  esprit  elonnamment  actif  est  dou^e  cette  enfant  ! 
Si,  apres  avoir  lu  cette  histoire,  elle  en  eut  immediatement 
rendu  compte,  ce  seul  fait  eut  6te  deja  tres  remarquable,  etant 
donn<§  son  etat.  Mais  qu'elle  ait  lu  ce  conte  de  f<5es  il  y  a  trois 
ans,  et  l'ait  reproduit  d'une  facon  aussi  vivante  et  complete, 
en  y  ajoutant  des  touches  personnelles  qui  en  augmentent  la 
valeur,  ce  fait-la  est  fort  surprenant. 

»  Une  personne  plus  agee  qu'Helen,  en  pleine  possession  de 
tous  ses  sens,  et  douee  d'un  grand  talent  de  composition,  eut 
a  peine  pu  accomplir  ce  tour  de  force. 

»  Je  trouve  m^chant  el  injuste  d'accuser  Helen  de  plagiat ; 
ce  ph^nomene  est  du  a  sa  memoire.  Son  travail  a  une  valeur 
toute  personnelle,  et  il  en  sera  de  meme  pour  ses  travaux  fu- 
turs,  si  ses  capacites  continuent  a  se  developper  avec  la  meme 
rapidity. 

»  J'ai  connu  beaucoup  d'enfants,  et  ai  vecu  toute  ma  vie  en 
leur  compagnie.  Rien  ne  m'interesse  autant  que  de  les  occuper, 
de  les  amuser,  et  d'observer  les  differents  traits  de  leur  ca- 
ractere. 


>>  Je  n'ai  jamais  eonnu  qu'un  seul  enfant  de  l'age  d'Helen 
<lou6  d'une  telle  soif  d'apprendre  et  poss<5dant  une  instruction 
aussi  etendue  et  un  aussi  grand  talent  de  composition.  Elle  est 
veritablement  un  enfant  phenomene. 

»  Merci  pour  le  journal  d'Helen  ;  j'ai  compris  en  le  lisant, 
mieux  que  je  ne  l'avais  fait  jusqu'a  present,  le  grand  d6sa- 
pointement  de  votre  petite  eleve.  Faites-lui  mes    amities  et 
'  dites-lui  de  mettre  ce  souci  de  cote. 

»  Personne  n'a  le  droit  de  penser  qu'elle  ait  eu  tort ;   et  un 
jjour  viendra  oil  elle  ecrira  une  jolie  histoire,  ou  une  belle 
poesie,  qui  feront  la  joie  de  beaucoup  de  gens. 

»  Dites-lui  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  breuvage  sans  melange,  et 
qu'il  faut  savoir  jouir  des  gouttes  douces,  tout  en  supportant 
patiemment  celles  qui  ne  le  sont  pas. 

»  Marg.  Camby.  » 


Les  remits  relatifs  au  de>eloppement  d'Helen  Keller 
sont  bien  faits  pour  exciter  1'etonneraent,  et  cet  4ton- 
nement  n'a  pas  toujours  e^e  exempt  de  scepticisme.  Le 
29  avril  1893,  un  journal  am^ricain,  The  Palmetto  Leaf, 
a  declare  qu'il  etait  impossible  de  ne  pas  considerer, 
sinon  comme  fausses,  du  moins  comme  tres  exag^r^es  les 
merveilles  qu'on  racontait  au  sujet  de  cette  enfant.  La 
reponse  a  ces  doutes  ne  s'est  pas  fait  beaucoup  attendre 
et  a  et^  peremptoire.  Dans  les  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  de  juin  1893,  le  directeur  de  ce  recueil  a  rendu  le 
temoignage  suivant  :  s'etant  occupe  pendant  de  longues 
anne\3s  de  l'education  de  sourds,  il  s'est  consider^  com- 
me ayant  la  competence  voulue  pour  appr^cier  la  valeur 
des  affirmations  du  Palmetto  Leaf.  II  s'est  done  rendu 
aupres  d'Helen  Keller  et,  apres  avoir  eu  avec  elle  un  long 
entretien,  il  affirme  la  parfaite  exactitude  des  faits  con- 
tested. II  a  reconim  qu'il  n'y  a  aucune  exage>ation  dans 
ce  qu'on  rapporte  de  la  facilite  surprenante  avec  laquelle 
Helen  use  de  la  parole,  de  la  maniere  dont  elle  percoit 
par  le  toucher  la  parole  des  autres,  et  de  sa  forte 
culture  litteraire.  II  conclut,  et  cette  conclusion  sera 
aussi  la  notre,  que  ces  phenomenes  remarquables  doi- 
vent  etre  rapportes  a  trois  causes  :  la  nature  tres  ex- 
ceptionnelle  des  facultes  mentales  de  l'enfant,  un  deve- 
loppement  extraordinaire  du  sens  du  toucher,  et  enfin 
l'habilete,  la  patience  et  le  devouement  des  personnes 
qui  l'ont  instruite. 

On  commettrait  sans  doute  une  erreur  en  admettant 
que  des  enfants  aveugles  et  sourds  pourraient  arriver 
tous,  s'ils  etaient  convenablement  dirig4s,  a  un  deve- 
loppement  egal  a  celui  d'Helen  Keller.  Mais  ce  cas  ex- 
ceptionnel  permet  toutefois  de  formuler  une  affirmation 
importante  :  l'esprit  humain  peut  s'epanouir  dans  des 
*  conditions  autres  que  les  conditions  ordinaires  de  son 
developpement,  puisqu'une  jeune  fille  privee  de  l'ou'ie 
et  de  la  vue,  et  n'ayant  que  le  seul  sens  du  toucher 
comme  moyen  de  communication  avec  ses  semblables, 
a  pu  prendre  place  dans  les  rangs  des  intelligences  les 
plus  cultivees. 

R.  Glena. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

The  sixty-second  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1893,  records  237  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  establishment.  Of  these  156  belong  to  the 
school  proper  at  South  Boston,  65  to  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  17  to  the  workshop  for  adults.  Those 
belonging  to  the  school  proper  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 

Pupils  in  the  boys'  department, 78 

Pupils  in  the  cirls'  department, 62 

Children  in  the  kindergarten 64 

Teachers  and  employees 13 

Domestics, 3 

220 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries 114 

Number  of  adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts 27 

Number  of  blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States, 96 

237 

While  the  past  year  has  witnessed  the  continued  prosperity 
and  decided  progress  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  the  increased 
efficiency  of  several  departments  is  specially  noticeable.  The 
new  buildings  which  have  been  completed  and  occupied  during 
the  year  have  provided  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  music 
department,  the  library,  the  gymnasium  and  the  kindergarten, 
and  have  thereby  afforded  to  each  the  means  of  extending  and 
improving  the  work. 

The  department  of  music  has  received  due  recognition  and 
support.  Ample  room  and  an  adequate  supply  of  instruments 
furnish  a  complete  equipment  for  thorough  study  and  practice 


of  music.  The  work  in  the  tuning  department  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  regularity  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  operations  of  "  the  Howe  Memorial  Press"  continue 
to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  blind  of  New  England.  Many 
valuable  books  in  raised  print  have  been  issued  during  the 
year  and  are  now  in  circulation.  They  are  loaned  to  all 
applicants,  free  of  charge. 

Appliances  and  apparatus  of  the  best  and  newest  design 
have  been  used  in  fitting  up  the  new  gymnasium,  and  increased 
attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  culture,  which  constitutes  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  curriculum  of  this  institution.  Each 
division  into  which  the  school  is  classified  receives  instruction 
and  training  for  forty-five  minutes  on  four  days  of  the  week. 

The  completion  of  a  second  house  at  Jamaica  Plain  made 
it  possible  to  admit  many  children  who  had  long  awaited  an 
opportunity  to  enter  the  kindergarten.  When  the  new  build- 
ing was  opened,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  two  families 
were  formed,  one  of  girls,  the  other  of  boys,  each  with  its 
complement  of  teachers  and  officers. 

The  aim  of  the  literary  department  of  the  institution  has 
ever  been  to  afford  to  the  recipients  of  its  benefits  a  sound 
English  education.  The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that 
pursued  in  the  best  public  schools  of  the  State.  A  high 
standard  of  thoroughness  has  been  maintained. 

A  creditable  display  of  work  has  been  made  by  the  several 
depai'tments  of  the  institution  proper,  together  with  the  kinder- 
garten, at  the  World's  Fair.  Ample  space  was  secured  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building,  and  the  various  articles  forming  the 
collection  were  effectively  arranged  and  displayed  to  good 
advantage.  The  entire  exhibit  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  has  been  favorably  noticed. 

A  systematic  course  of  training  and  instruction  has  been 
pursued  by  the  three  blind  and  deaf  children  who  are  connected 
with  the  institution. 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  is  the  eldest  of  the  three,  has  main- 
tained a  good  standing  in  the  same  class  with  girls  of  her  age 
in  the  South  Boston  school.  All  the  work  which  is  required 
of  each  member  of  the  class  is  done  by  Edith  seemingly  with 
equal  ease  and  facility.  The  special  teacher  interprets  to  her, 
by  means  of  the  manual  language,  the  instruction  which  is 
given  to  the  class  by  the  teacher  in  charge.  Edith  enjoys 
sharing  the  lessons  with  others.  Her  interest  in  study  has 
been  quickened  by  this  association,  while  her  ambition,  a 
dominant  trait,  has  found  a  safe  and  worthy  object  in  compet- 
ing with  her  classmates.  Her  mind  is  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  she  exhibits  some  originality  in  thought  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  truths  which  are  presented  for  her  consideration. 
The  skill  in  manual  dexterity  which  was  so  early  displayed  is 
no  less  remarkable  now,  and  the  ability  to  use  tools,  which  her 
training  in  sloyd  has  given,  continues  to  afford  a  means  of 
great  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Without  exceptional  talent  in 
any  one  direction,  Edith  proves  to  have  an  evenly  balanced 
mind,  and  her  progress  in  development  and  acquisition  is  both 
steady  and  constant. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  has  now  for  nearly  three  years  been 
a  pupil  in  the  kindergarten.  She  has  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  power  of  expression, 
and  withal  has  developed  into  such  an  alert,  eager,  wide-awake 
child  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  in  this  short  time  so 
much  mental  power  has  been  unfolded  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone.  In  many  respects  Willie  is  a  model  "  little  woman." 
She  is  industrious,  with  a  desire  to  be  helpful ;   she  is  thought- 


ful for  others  and  manifests  a  deep  sense  of  responsibilit 
She  possesses  very  correct  notions  of  neatness,  order  and 
method.  In  person  Willie  is  attractive,  with  dainty  ways  and 
refined  manner.  In  disposition  she  is  as  affectionate  and  lov- 
ing as  she  is  winning  and  lovable.  During  the  year  Willie 
has  received  instruction  in  classes  with  other  children  and  she 
has  made  commendable  progress.  She  can  articulate  with 
considerable  distinctness  and  is  encouraged  in  her  efforts  to 
communicate  with  others  by  this  means. 

Tommy  Stringer  has  also  been  introduced  into  regular 
clisses  during  the  year  with  very  gratifying  results.  The 
passivity  which  he  manifested  at  first  has  given  place,  with 
awaking  intelligence,  to  animation  and  even  eagerness.  Tommy 
has  emerged  from  the  state  of  babyhood  and  he  is  found  to  be 
master  of  all  the  usual  boyish  traits.  His  teachers  report 
many  interesting  incidents  of  daily  life  showing  his  roguish- 
ness  and  love  of  fun.  But  he  is  a  most  engaging  and 
affectionate  child,  with  no  lack  of  good  mental  endowments, 
and  he  is  certainly  worth  all  the  effort  which  is  made  in  his 
behalf. 


North  Alabamian. 


A  H.  KELLER,  Editor  &  Proprietor 


,«_, 


Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Peb'y  2nd,  j.SC'4. 


A    BEAUTIFUL  WONDEB-A   STILL, 
MORE  BEAUTIFUL  LESSON. 

We  give  much  space  this  week  to 
Helen  Keller's  beautiful  story  of 
her  life,  but  we  do  not  begrudge  it. 
It  is  enough  to  put  us  grumbling, 
whining,  discontented  mortals,  in 
possession  of  all  our  senses,  to 
shame  to  read  from  the  pen  of  a— lit- 
tle deaf  and  blind  girl  such  words 
as  "After  all,  sight  and  hearing  are 
but  two  of  the  beautiful  blessings 
which  God  has  given  me.  The 
most  precious  and  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  His  gifts  was  still  mine.  My 
mind  remained  clear  and  active." 
And  those  with  which  she  closed 
her  wonderful,  beautiful  story,  ''My 
life  is  full  of  happiness.  Every  day 
brings  me  some  new  joy,  some  fresh 
token  of  love  from  distant  friends, 
until  in  the  fullness  of  my  glad 
heart,  I  cry  :  'Love  is  everything  ! 
And  God  is  love!'"  Verily  it  is 
true  that  those  having  eyes  yet  see 
not  and  having  eyes  hear  not  are 
the  truly  blind  and  the  truly  deaf ; 
for  the  bodily  blind  may  see  beauti- 
ful 'things  and  the  bodily  deaf  may 
hear  beautiful  sounds  that  the  spir- 
itually blind  and  deaf  know  not  of, 
nor  of  which  they  ever  dreamed. 
Helen  Keller  is  a  beautiful  wonder 
and  a  still  more  beautiful  lesson  — 
Little  Rock  Optic. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  February  3,  1894. 


It  is  hoped  Una  lliu  appeal  of  Prof. 
Anagnos  published  last  week  in  the 
Bulletin,  attracted  attention,  and 
that  it  will  elicit  a  response  from  those 
who  are  able  to  assist  in  providing  ad- 
ditional accommodations  for  the  juve- 
nile blind  who  are  now  without  instruc- 
tion from  lack  of  facilities  for  then- 
proper  care.  Our  citizens  take  an 
honest  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
Dr.  Howe  and  Prof.  Anagnos,  and 
they  should  be  numbered  among  those 
who  are  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
still  greater  usefulness  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  its  annex,  the  Kinder- 
garten, which  to  meet  present  require- 
ments, must  be  enlarged,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  future  demands  must  be  heavily 
eudowed.  We  hope  to  hear  of  gener- 
ous subscriptions  from  the  wealthy 
people  of  South  Boston. 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    9,    1894. 


MR.    ANAQNOS'S    WORK. 
Why  is  this  not  a  good  time  for  all  old  friends 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  many 
new  ones,  to  rally  to  the  aid  of  the  institution 
which  has  often  and  deeply  touched  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity? 
It  is  true  that  "hard  times"  is  a  phrase  con- 
stantly upon  people's  lips  and  felt  in   many 
ways.-  But  of  all  the  poor,  children  are  cer- 
tainly most  helpless  and  needy,  and  of  all  chil- 
dren, who  can  be  more  truly  the  care  of  people 
who  hare  much  or  little  money  than  the  little 
ones  whose  lives  must  be  forever  in  darkness? 
Mr.  Anagnos's  work  is  well  appreciated  in  this 
community.      His   courage    before   difficulties 
has  been  unfaltering.    His  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  psychology  were  recognized  when  Har- 
vard    College     gave     him     the     degree     of 
A.  M.   a    few   years    ago— a    deserved    honor, 
which  was  possibly  furthered  in  its  arrival  by 
the  late  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  whose  loss  to 
the  governing  board  of   the   schools   for   the 
blind,  like  that  of  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  was  es- 
pecially great  to  their  director.    The  absence  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  wbil»  convalescing  from  his  ill- 
ness a  few  years  a^o,  was  severely  felt  by  the 
schools;  his  present  illness  must  be  aggravated 
by  the  burdens  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.    These  burdens  were 
assumed  by  liim  during  a  season  of  general 
financial  prosperity ;  they  should  be  lightened 
now  by  all  who  realize  how  few  are  the  men  of 
talent  and  power  in  the  world  who  give  their 
lives  to  so  great  a  service  as  his.  It  is  the  custom  > 
of  the  director,  on  occasion,  to  present  the  needs  | 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  tne  Blind.    We  yen-  ' 
ture  to  assert  that  its  greatest  need  at  present 
is  that  all  interested  at  all  should   hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  director  and  by  generons  replen- 
ishing of  the  building  fund  and  other   funds 
carry  on  his   wonderful  work,  which  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  the  years  go  on. 
The  scientific  value  of  this  work  will  one  day 
be  understood   as   fully  equal   to    its   philan- 
thropic necessity. 

All  the  admiring  friends  of  Helen  Keller 

—and  who  that  ever  saw  her  is  not  one?— will 
want  the  beautiful  picture  of  her  in  the  Educa- 
tor (a  monthly  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  published  at  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia) 
containing  also  a  picture  of  her  faithful  and 
gifted  teacher. 
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HELEN  ADAMS  KELLER. 

An  Interesting  Story  of  the  Life  of  the  Little 

Deaf  and  Blind  Girl  of  Tuscum= 

bia,    Alabama. 

Written  for  The  Advocate. 
So  much   has  been  said    and   written 

about  Helen  Keller,  the   deaf   and    blind 

girl  of  Tuscumbia,   Alabama,   that   it   is 

hard  to   make 

up  one's  mind 

where  it  is  best 

to  begin  anoth- 
er short  sketch 

of    this     little 

girl.       The 

space     at    the 

command      of 

the    writer    is 

limited,     a  n  d 

the  story  must 

be  short.  Were 

it  not  for  this, 

we  could  write 

a    good  '  long 

story    which 

would    be    as 

interesting. 

Helen    is    a 

wonderful  girl 
-there    is    no 

denying    that. 
Born  almost 

fourteen  years 

ago,  one  bright 

.1  une    day,    in 

full    possession  of  the  precious  senses  of 

sight,  hearing  and  speech,  she  w 'as  a  prat- 
tling little  tot  until  she  was  about  nine-  parents.  But  alas!  Helen  was  deaf  and 
teen  months  old.  She  was  the  joy  of  her  blind.  Human  effort  had  conquered  the 
parents'  hearts,  and  never  did  they  dream  fever,  but  was  powerless  to  restore  Mglit 
that  she  would  be  deprived  of  the  three  and  hearing  after  the  cruel  sickness  had 
sense6   just  named.     But  no  one  can  dis-    done  its  work. 

cern  what  the  future  will  bring.     Helen        Helen  grew,  with  a   cloak   of  darkness 
was  one  year   old   when  she   learned  to    enshrouding  her   little  life.     She  was  an 


walk,  and  great  was  her  delight  when  she 

had  mastered  the    task.     She    was    never 
still  one  moment. 

This  was  during  the  summer  time. 
Autumn  came  on  apace,  and  then  winter. 
with  its  hoary  cloak  of  snow.  It  was  a 
dreary  winter  in  Tuscumbia,  but  at  the 
beginning  there  was  happiness  and  sun- 
shine in  Hel- 
en's home. 
Then  came  a 
great  change 
that  altered 
t  h  e  w  hole 
C  h  a  D  n  el  of 
Helen's      life. 

She  was  seized 
with  a  fever  in 
the  month  of 
February,  and 
many  days  and 
nights  her  anx- 
ious moth 
and  watched 
by  the  bedside 
of  her  little 
pet.  w  h  0  S  e 
frail  life  seem- 
ed to  be  flick- 
ering lower 
and  lower.  At 
last,  however. 
medical  skill 
triumphed. 
and  the  fever 
left  the  little  child.  She  began  to  grow- 
better  daily,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  fond 
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intelligent  child,  however,  and  tried  to 
talk  with  her  sympathetic  friends  in  her 
own  way.  She  had  no  idea  of  the  myster- 
ies surrounding  the  universe,  nor  of  the 
every  day  incidents  in  people's  lives. 
Four  years  passed  with  Helen  still  in 
darkness.  But  one  May  day  a  lady  from 
Boston  came  to  Tuscumbia  to  take  down 
the  wall  from  Helen's  mind,  and  lift  her 
out  into  light.  The  lady  began  by  teach- 
ing her  the  names  of  a  few  simple  things, 
as  "doll,"  "pin,"  "hat,"  etc.  For  some 
weeks  Helen  could  not  comprehend  that 
the  different  names  represented  different 
things,  but  at  last  the  light  dawned  upon 
her  mind,  and  from  that  moment  she  was 
eager  to  learn.  She  made  rapid  progress 
after  that,  and  was  soon  taught  to  read  by 
means  of  raised  letters.  Books  soon  be- 
come her  favorite  companions,  and  noth- 
ing delighted  her  more  than  histories  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  They  are  still 
her  delight. 

Soon  Helen,  her  mother  and  her  teach- 
er visited  Boston  to  spend  the  summer 
there.  The  trip  to  Boston  from  Alabama, 
and  her  first  summer  in  Boston  are  incid- 
ents in  her  life  of  which  she  delights  to 
speak.  Helen  stayed  in  Boston  with  her 
teacher,  and  there  learned  to  speak. 
When  the  fever  had  left  her  she  could 
not  hear,  nor  see,  and  consequently  she 
did  not  speak,  even  though  she  retained 
her  vocal  powers.  Her  teacher  began 
developing  these  powers  by  degrees,  and 
soon  Helen  was  no  longer  dumb.  It  will 
seem  impossible  to  many  for  a  deaf  and 
blind  girl  of  Helen's  age  to  learn  to  speak 
when  she  has  nothing  but  the  sense  of 
touch  to  aid  her  in  the  acquisition  of 
speech,  but  it  is  true  that  Helen  has  been 
taught  to  speak.  We  do  not  say  that  she 
speaks  fluently,  but  so  well  that  she  can 
make  herself  understood.  She  acquired 
the  ability  to  speak  by  placing  her  fingers 
to  her  teacher's  lips  and  learning  the 
motions  of  the  lips,  and  by  holding  the 
hand  to  the  teacher's  throat  to  make  the 
of  each  word.  She  will  converse 
with  a  person  by  holding  her  fingers  to 
his  lips  when  he  is  speaking  and  using 
speech  to  answer  him.  She  also  converses 
very  readily  with  the  manual  alphabet,  by 
placing  her  hand  in  the  plan  of  a  person's 
hand  and  catching  the  letters  as  they  are 
spelled  with  incredible  rapidity. 

Helen  Keller   is   spending  the  winter 
and  pursing  her  studies  at  the  home  of 
her  friend,  Mr.  William  Wade,  in  Hulton, 
Penn.     Her  studies  are  such  as  English, 
literature,  Latin,  French,  history,  mathe- 
matics,   etc.     One   reading    any    of    her  j 
numerous  productions  would   think  her 
one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  to  be  found, 
for  she  has  a  wonderful  flow  of  language 
and  expresses  her  ideas  in    remarkably 
correct  connection.     In  the  Youth's  Oont- 
panion  of  January   4th   she  has  a  long- 
article   entitled   "My   Story,"   describing- 
many  incidents  in  her  life.     The  publish- 
ers of  the  Companion  add  a  preface  to  the 
effect  that  the  story  is  printed   as   Helen 
wrote  it,  no  corrections  being  made.    This 
story   has   secured   wide  circulation,  and 
Helen  is  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  from 
admiring  readers.     These  she  answers  in 
her  own  beautiful  style.     When   a  letter 
comes   for   her,   her  teacher  has  to  spell 
every  word  for  Helen,  which  takes  much 
time,  and  which  constitutes  a   great  part 


of  the  education  of  Helen.  All  that  is 
read  to  Helen  from  ordinary  books,  mag- 
azines and  papers  is  spelled  out  by  the  ! 
teacher  word  for  word,  while  Helen  holds 
her  hand  in  the  palm  of  the  teacher's 
hand.  Much  patience  is  required,  to  be  j 
sure,  but  this  is  the  principal  method  by 
which  Helen  has  acquired  her  proficiency 
in  language. 


Youi)$  people's  U/atel?u/ord. 
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Helen  Keller. 

The  Remarkable  Blind   Girl. 

PROFESSOR   W.    F.    TRUMP, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Unfortunately,  although  I  have  for  eighteen  months 
been  identified  with  Helen  Keller's  native  town,  I  have 
not  had  the  honor  of  meeting  this  "poetess,  whose  eyes 
were  taken  from  her  in  early  days,  but  whose  soul  is  full 
of  music." 

This  remarkable  girl,  the  wonder  of  Alabama,  whose 
fame  is  not  bounded  by  the  confines  of  our  own  country, 
but  who  is  well  known  in  parts  of  Europe,  was  born  in 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  in  June  of  1880.  Like  the  beginning  of 
every  life,  hers  was  simple,  with  ability  to  see  and  hear  as 
others.  Her  early  experiences  were  those  common  to  in- 
fants, laughing,  crying,  holding  out  her  tiny  hands  to  grasp 
the  sun  or  catch  its  golden  beams,  then  creeping,  and  soon 
walking,  until  she  came  as  near  as  any  philosopher  ever  did 
to  producing  perpetual  motion;  and  so,  in  the  height  of 
childish  felicity,  were  spent  the  first  eighteen  months  of  her 
life. 

But  the  all-wise  Father  had  decreed  for  her  a  work,  great 
and  important,  for  the  performance  of  which  she  was  com- 
pelled to  undergo  a  trying  ordeal.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
months  she  was  stricken  with  a  serious  illness, — a  fever, — 
which  affected  both  her  eyes  and  ears,  so  as  to  deprive  her 
of  the  light  and  music  of  this  world.  But,  in  her  own 
words,  "all  was  not  lost!  After  all,  sight  and  hearing 
are  but  two  of  the  beautiful  blessings  God  had  given  me. 
The  most  precious,  the  most  wonderful  of  his  gifts,  was  still 
mine.  My  mind  remained  clear  and  active,  '  though  fled 
fore'er  the  light.' " 

But  while  the  vibrations  of  air  and  luminiferous  ether 
were  too  gross  to  affect  the  auditory  and  optic  nerves,  there 
were  vibrations,  we  doubt  not,  of  angelic  and  divine  origin 
that  reached  her  mind,  and  with  which  she  held,  and  is  still 
holding,  sweet  communion.  To  this  fact  is  attributable  the 
equally  great  fact  that  her  living  is  in  the  inward  sphere  of 
things,  in  the  true,  divine,  eternal,  which  exists  always, 
unseen  to  most,  under  the  temporary  and  trivial,  and  that  her 
life  is  a  piece  of  the  everlasting  heart  of  nature  itself.  As 
she  grew  a  little  older,  her  ingenuity  suggested  the  making  I 
of  simple  signs  as  a  means  of  holding  intercourse  with  her 
parents  and  friends,  and  from  that  time  her  education  be- 
came an  object  of  thought  to  her  father,  .Captain  A.  H.  j 
Keller. 

Having  heard  and  read  much  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Captain 
Keller  wrote  to  the  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  where  she  was  being  educated. 
Mr.  Anagnos  replied  that  he  could  furnish  a  competent  j 
teacher  for  Helen,  and  accordingly  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  a 
highly  accomplished  lady,  who  had  received  her  education 
while  almost  totally  blind,  but  whose  sight  was  afterward 
restored,  was  sent.  Helen's  first  experiences  as  a  pupil  and 
many  facts  of  her  life  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  elegant-  1 
ly  told  by  herself  in  a  prose  poem  in  a  number  of  the 
youth's  Companion,  an  article  which  she  composed  herself, 
and  for  which  she  received  one  hundred  dollars. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  had  her  at  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Bos-  j 
ton  about  three  years,  and  in  her  progress  she  has  surpassed 
anything  heretofore  known,  even  those  who  are  possessed  of 
all  their  senses.  Once  let  facts  reach  her  eager  mind,  and  the 
impression  made  is  permanent.  She  never  forgets  what 
once  she  knows.  She  takes  especial  delight  in  history  and 
literature.  In  the  former  she  has  explored  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  the  events  in  the  history  of  those  countries  j 
are  a  living  reality  to  her  and  not  so  many  dates  and  names. 
She  takes  a  peculiar  interest  in  Grecian  history,  more  par- 


ticiulnrly  since  Mr.  AnagnoTis  a  native  Greek,  and  it  is  said 
thai  there  are  few  persons  in  this  country  possessed  of  a 
more  detailed,  accurate,  and  ready  knowledge  of  that  coun- 
try's history,  it  is  literature  that  is  to  her  the  ideal  Ell  Do- 
rado. Often  has  she  expressed  her  joy  at  living  in  (his  age 
of  thought  and  learning.  It  has  been  some  time  since  she 
exhausted  the  literature  for  the  blind  produced  in  Ibis 
country,  and  she  has  had  a  great  number  of  books  sent  her 
from  Europe.  She  is  delighted  to  listen  as  her  teacher  and 
others  read  to  her.  Seeing,  as  lew  do,  the  superiority  of 
mind  over  matter,  she  has  been  the  means  of  uplifting  a 
great  many  people.  In  her  own  town  is  a  monument  at- 
testing her  interest  in  literature— the  Helen  Keller  Li- 
brary Association,  organized  at  her  suggestion,  and  provided 
largely  with  books  which  she  secured. 

Her  extraordinary  intellect  attracted  the  attention  of 
such  men  as  the  poet  Wbitticr,  J>r.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Dr,  A.  G.  Bell,  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
others,  who  have  manifested  their  interest  in  her  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  It  was  last  summer  that  Dr.  Bell  carried  her 
to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  "  Every  door  in  the 
White  City  was  opened  to  the  helpless  child.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  unlocked  its  safe  and  allowed  her  to  inspect  its 
diamonds;  showcases  tilled  with  the  most  delicate  wares 
were  thrown  open  that  they  might  be  explored  by  her  deli- 
cate fingers.  She  climbed  all  over  the  Krupp  gun,  but  was 
most  delighted  with  the  French  bronzes,  which  her  eager 
fingers  traced,  catching  the  artist's  thought,  and  getting 
ideas  of  loveliness,  as  her  sensitive  face  expressed." 

Bishop  Brooks  was  especially  devoted  to  her,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  Helen  was  contemplating  raising  funds 
for  the  education  of  a  blind  boy,  be  offered  her  his  influence, 
time,  and  talent;  and  from  a  lecture  he  delivered  they  re- 
alized $700.  Mr.  Wade,  a  wealthy  iron  manufacturer,  hear- 
ing of  her,  and  being  greatly  interested  in  her,  sent  her  a 
donkey  and  cart  as  a  token  of  bis  love.  He  has  since  sent 
her  a  Full-blooded  English  mastiff,  which  she  calls  Euhmer. 
She  and  ller  teacher  are  at  present  staying  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Wade,  in  Hulton,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  where  she  is  pur- 
suing her  studies  in  Latin,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  and 
her  progress  is  phenomenal.  She  uses  the  typewriter  with 
as  much  dexterity  as  anyone,  having  learned  bow  to  manipu- 
late it  in  two  hours,  while  visiting  her  cousin  one  evening. 
Her  sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  that  having  once  met  a  per- 
son she  immediately  recognizes  him  again  by  touching  him. 

Her  mother  supposed  what  every  other  mother  would  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  her  voice,  too,  was  forever  lost; 
but  "lo,"  says  Helen,  "love  had  found  it  and  brought  it 
home."  While  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston,  Miss 
fuller,  teacher  of  elocution,  undertook  to  teach  her  to 
speak.  She  bad  Helen  place  her  lingers  on  her  teacher's 
mouth  while  she  uttered  a  certain  word,  and  by  placing  her 
own  organs  in  the  same  position  she  produced  the  same 
word,  i  if  course  a  purely  mechanical  sound.  By  perseverance 
he  -non  learned  to  make  all  the  sounds  and  then-  combina- 
tions. Not  only  can  she  now  speak,  but  by  applying  her 
lingers  to  another's  lips  she  is  enabled  to  understand,  by  the 
movements  and  vibrations,  every  word  of  what  another 
says,  so  that  she  can  converse  with  anyone  now.  Thus  has 
Hod  released  her  speech  from  its  long  imprisonment. 

1  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  most  wonderful  girl.  She  would  be  pleased 
to  have  any  of  the  readers  of  this  article  call  on  her.  Speak- 
ing about  this,  her  mother  said  to  me,  "She  is  a  sociable 
little  woman,  and  would  be  glad  to  meet  any  of  your 
friends." 

In  closing,  let  nfe  ask,  Can  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  her 
beautiful  and  contented  life?  May  not  we,  who  are  possess- 
ed of  all  our  senses  and  faculties,  determine  to  make  the 
best  possible  development  of  them,  and  use  all  our  powers, 
as  she  does,  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  Can  we  not,  also,  learn  a 
lesson  of  meek  submission  to  our  condition,  whatever  that 
may  be?  Will  we  not  all  resolve  to  imitate  her  life  in  her 
loving  devotion  to  others,  until,  seeing  the  beautiful  fruits 
of  love,  as  she  does,  we  shall  exclaim  with  Helen  Keller, 
"  Love  is  everything!  and  God  is  love"? 
Tuscitmbitt*  Ala. 
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In  this  issue  may  be  found  ''My  Story,"  by  Helen  Keller.  We  were 
obliged  to  postpone  the  publication  of  this  interesting  production  until  v.  i 
complete  a  serial  story  that  we  had  started.  The  "Story"  has  about  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  silent  press.  No  greift  astonishment  was  expressed,  as  Helen's 
accomplishments  had  been  quite  thoroughly  advertised  already.  When  it  was 
announced  that  the  story  of  her  life,  written  by  herself,  was  soon  to  appear 
everyone  seemed  to  expect  something  extraordinary.  Indeed,  if  the  produc- 
tion had  been  otherwise  there  would  have  been  surprise  and  disappointment. 
It  is  beautiful,  grand!  All  that  is  lacking  to  make  it  a  poem  of  exquisite 
sweetness  is  metre.  The  child  seems  to  have  watched  the  processes  of  men- 
tal development  within  hor.  She  shows  that  she  is  capable  not  only  of  deli- 
cate flights  of  fancy  but  also  of  a  degree  of  introspection  much  beyond  what 
her  years  would  warrant.  This,  of  course,  is  due  in  a  measure  to  her  isolated 
condition,  but  after  lull  allowance  is  made  for  that  there  still  remains  much 
that  must  find  explanation  in  the  theory  that  she  possesses  a  superior  mind. 
The  narrative  is  simple,  sometimes  childlike,  but  it  is  carefully, put  togi 
and  the  selection  of  words  is  discriminating.  She  uses  the  right  word  always; 
none  other  would  fit  so  well.  Her  thoughts  find  poetic  expression  upon  every 
occasion.  These  gems  of  expression  are  found  all  through  the  article.  Listen: 
"Content  in  my  mother's  tender  arms  I  lay,  and  smiled  as  if  my  little  heart 
were  filled  with  sweetest  memories  of  the  world  I  just  had  left."  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing did  not  speak  more  prettily  when  she  wrote: 

"I  have  not  .so  far  left  the  coasts  of  life 

To  travel  inland,  that  I  cannot  hear 

That  murmur  of  the  outer  Infinite 

Which  unweaned  babies  smile  at  in  their  sleep 

When  wondered  at  for  smiling." 

Hear  these:  "I  gazed  long  at  the  lovely,  deep  blue  sky,  and  stretched  out  my 
tiny  hands  for  the  golden  sun-beams  that  came  to  play  hide-and  seek  with  me." 
— "the  cruel  fever  had  taken  my  sight  and  hearing;  taken  all  the  light  and 
music  and  gladness  out  of  my  little  life."  "The  earth  was  beginning  to  feel  its 
great  heart  astir  with  new  life."  "I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  my  finger-play 
was  the  magical  key  which  was  to  unlock  my  mind's  prison  doorandopen  the 
.windows  of  my  soul."  "Water!  That  word  startfed  my  soul,  and  it  awoke, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  the  morning,  full  of  joyous  exultant  song.  Until  that  day 
my  mind  had  been  like  a  darkened  chamber,  waiting  for  words  to  enter  and  light 
the  lamp,  which  is  thought."  "Everything  I  touched  seemed  to  quiver  with 
life."  "My  mother  had  thought  her  little  child's  voice  lost  forever;  but  lo! 
Love  found  it,  and  brought  it  home."  — "the  little  waves  ran  up  on  the 
beach  and  kissed  my  feet."  — "in  that  bright,  warm  atmosphere  of  love  the 
little  human  flower  soon  learned  to  grow,  and  the  darkness  which  had 
enfolded  his  child-life  so  closely  melted  away."  So  on.  Doubtless  her  readi- 
ness with  the  language  of  imagery  can  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  poured  into  her  mind  in  almost  a  constant  stream  from  the 
time  that  she  could  understand  anything,  and  the  language  of  her  own 
thoughts,  we  might  say,  is  poetic  from  force  of  habit,  but  poetical  language 
cannot  be  separated  from  poetical  ideas  and  make  poetry.  Back  of  the 
sparkle,  the  Hash,  the  melody  of  connected  words  there  must  be  the  warmth, 
the  beauty,  the  music  of  thought.  This  Helen  possesses.  There  is  no 
incongruity  in  her  expression.  Pathetic  is  her  little  story,  but  it  is  bright- 
ened by  a  cheerful,  contented  spirit.  The  cruel  fever  has  indeed  taken  her 
sight  and  hearing,  but  it  could  not  carry  off  the  "light,  music,  and  gladness," 
for  that  is  of  the  essence  of  her  soul.  On  the  whole,  the  narrative  is  simple 
enough,  but  it  abounds  in  the  thoughts  of  maturity.  Helen  has  had  the 
constant  companionship  of  mature  minds.  Does  that  explain  all?  Did  she 
write  "My  Story,"  and  the  many  beautiful  things  attributed  to  her? 
If  she  did,  then  she  is  a  genius,  whose  precocity  can  only  find  a  counterpart 
in  a  Keats  or  a  Chatterton.  Why  not?  Is  it  a  thing  so  improbable  that  in 
six  thousand  years  there  should  be  one  genius  bereft  of  the  light  and  music  of 
the  outer  world?     Whether  she  is  such  a  one  time  will  reveal.     "Bide  a  wee." 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1894. 


CAPEN  W!LL  COMPROMISE 


Public    Institutions   Still  Have  the  Bulk 
of  the  Property. 


A  compromise  has  been  reached  between  the 
next  of  kin  and  legatees  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Capen  of  this  city,  and  yes- 
terday it  was  confirmed  by  Judge  Knowlton  in 
tho  Supreme  Court.  By  its  terms  more  than 
850,000  is  payable  to  local  charitable  institu- 
tions which  were  named  iu  the  will,  $8000  is  to 
be  equally  divided  between  four  disinherited 
cousins  of  the  deceased,  and  the  individual  leg- 
atees are  to  receive  their  bequests  in  full.  Miss 
Capen  died  last  July,  leaving  an  estate  valued 
at  §30,000,  all  personal  property. 

Her  will  provided  public  bequests  as  follows: 
819,000  to  the  Children's  Mission,  the 
Children  of  the  Destitute  at  277  Tremont 
street,  to  be  added  to  the  Mary  F,  Capen  fund; 
85000  to  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital, East  Concord  street:  815,000  to  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  "Stoddard-Capen  fund;" 
$5000  each  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  and  tho  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children.  She  then  made 
some  bequests  to  individu»Is  and  gave  the  resi- 
dua of  her  property  to  the  Homo  for  Aged  Indi- 
gent Females. 

She  left  no  relative  more  immediato  than 
second  cousins,  who  were  Arthur  J.  C.  Sowdon, 
Cora  Lee  Rice,  William  A.  Clark  and  Jane  M. 
Thompsorj,  and  they  ore  to  receive  $2000 
apiece.  The  charitable  donations  are  not 
especially  reduced,  as  $4000  of  the  amount 
needed  to  settle  with  tho  next  of  kin  is  to  be 
homo  by  tho  residuary  legatee,  and  tho  rest  of 
the  S8000  is  to  be  proportionately  borne  by  the 
other  institutions. 


C^e  e^rtetfau  ISeatetet. 


The  22d  of  February  will  be  celebrated  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  by  two  entertainments, 
at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  respectively.  The 
exhibition  includes  a  variety  of  literary  and 
musical  selections,  and  it  is  given  by  the 
pupils  of  this  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Kobin,  and  Tommy 
Stringer  will  be  present.  These  children 
plead  eloquently  in  their  own  persons  in 
behalf  of  this  noble  enterprise,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  public  will  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  aid  the  children  in  this 
effort  to  contribute  to  the  kindergarten 
fund.  Tickets  of  admission  at  fifty  cents 
each  may  be  obtained  at  No.  37  Avon  Street 
or  at  the  institution. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1894. 


THE    BLIND    WILL   CELEBRATE. 

The  annual  exhibition  which  is  to  be 
given  on  the  22d  of  February  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  school.  There  will  be  a  varied  pro- 
gramme of  literary  and  musical  selections, 
to  show  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  Tha 
entertainments  will  be  civen  at  11  A.  M, 
and  at  3  P.  M. 

Admission  tickets  at  50  cents  may  be  ob- 
tained at  No.  37  Moon  street,  Boston,  or  at. 
the  door  of  the  school  on  the  day  of  the  ex- 
hibition. The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to 
tiie  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  Edith 
Thomas,  together  with  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  from  the  kin- 
dergarten, will  be  present. 


Bost0u  Journal 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1894. 

ENTERTAINMENT  BY  THE  BLIND. 

Tne  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  will  celebrate  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  by  giving  two  entertainment  in 
aid  of  the  kindercarien  at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 
respectively.  Tickets  of  adrni-isinn  at  50  cents 
may  be  obtained  at  No.  37  Avon  Place  or  at  the 
d'urofthe  institution.  E  lith  Thomas,  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robbin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  who 
are  both  blind  and  deaf,  will  share  in  the  exer- 
cises. Like  all  benevolent  enterprises,  the  kin- 
dergarten is  suffering  i<>r  want  of  funds,  and  it 
is  hoped  ihat  the  friends  of  the  little  blind 
children  will  rally  to  give  it  an  adequate  sup- 
port. 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    16,    1894. 


IN    AID    OF   THE    KINDERGARTEN, 

In  celebrating  Washinetoa's  birthday,  th« 
students  of  Perkins  Institution  are  animated 
not  only  by  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  that  •{ 
philanthropy  as  well,  much  to  the  profit  of  tha 
kindergarten  for  which  these  entertainment* 
are  always  given.  Special  preparations  are 
now  in  progress  for  next  Thursday,  the  22d, 
and  the  exercises  promise  to  be  appropriate  and 
unique.  At  11  A.  M.  the  largo  museum  will  be 
opened  for  visitors,  whore  for  an  hour  they 
will  bo  most  pleasingly  entertained  by  tha 
girls,  and  the  remaining  hour  will  be  devoted 
to  physical  exercises  by  the  boys  in  the  g>  m- 
nasiurn.  At  3  P.  M„  another  programme  will 
be  presented  in  the  Music  Hall  by  the  boys,  fol- 
lowed by  the  girls  in  gymnastic*.  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer 
are  to  be  present  and  will  add  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion.  Tickets  at  50  cents 
each  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  insti- 
tution, 37  Avon  place. 


February  15  1894]     (1! 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  17,  1894. 


COKCERTS  BY  THE  BLIND. 
The  plan  of  giving  entertainments  on 
Washington's  birthday  to  aid.  the  kinder- 
garten originated  with  the  girls'  depart- 
ment of. the  Perkins  Institution  fully  ten 
years  aso,  when  their  successful  fair  brought 
over  two  thousand  dollars  to  its  limited 
treasury.  An  interest  in  the  work  quickly 
spread  through  the  whole  school  and  a  de- 
sire to  lend  a  hand  continues  unabated  from 
year  to  year,  inspiring  each  new  comer  with 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm.  Programmes, 
both  patriotic  and  unique,  are  now  ready 
for  the  coming  anniversary,  to  be  given  Feb. 
22  at  11  a.m..  and  3  p.m.,  and  both  boys  and 
girls  will  contribute  an  equal  share  in  the 
varied  exercises.  Edith  Thomas  will  take 
part,  and  tuose  favorite  children  from  the 
kindergarten,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  will  be  among  the  invited 
guests. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Satueday,  Febkttaey  17,  1894. 


^  An  interesting  programme  Includ- 
ing literary,  musical  and  gymnastic 
exercises  will  be  given  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  on  Washington's  birthday 
at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stinger  will  be  present.  Tickets  of  ad- 
mission at  fifty  cents  each,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  No.  37  Avon  place,  or  at  the 
institution.  The  entertainments  are 
to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  which  is  iu  absolute  need 
of  funds  to  carry  on  its  beneficent 
work  without  embarrassment. 


The  scheme  of  Councilman  Norris 
which  proposed  to  level  the  hills  ■  in 
rear  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  use 
the  dirt  to  fill  the  Marine  Park,  should 
have  been  successful  and  it  would  have 
been,  had  the  Park  Commissioners  been 
willing  to  pay  for  it  what  they  paid  for 
dredging.  The  land  owners  agreed  to 
pay  a  liberal  price  for  the  removal  of 
the  earth,  but  the  project  had  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  reason  aforesaid. 
The  undertaking  would  have  given 
work  and  wages  to  several  hundred 
workmeu,  and  it  is  creditable  to 
Councilman  Norris  that  he  was  ani- 
mated by  a  purpose  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed. 


THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER, 

SOUTH    BOSTON,   FEB.  17,   1894. 

—On  Washington's  birthday  two  en- 
tertainments in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  will  be  given  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  South 
Boston,  at  11  a.m  and  3  p.m.,  respec- 
tively. Admission  50  cents.  Tickets 
can  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms,  No. 
37  Avon  place,  Boston,  or  at  the  insti- 
tution. Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will 
share  in  Ihe  exercises  As  the  kinder- 
garten is  in  great  need  of  funds  to  car- 
ry on  its  work,  it  is  hoped  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  little  blind 
children  will  not  fail  to  aid  their  cause. 


msnm 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1894. 

The  announcement  of  the  annual  exhibition 
which  is  to  be  given  on  the  22od  of  February, 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas 
sachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  schooL  A  varied 
program  of  literary  and  musical  selections  will 
6how  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  The  enter- 
tainments will  be  given  at  11  v.M.  and  3  p.m., 
and  admission  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  No.  37 
Avon  Street,  Boston,  or  at  the  door  of  the  school 
on  the  day  of  the  exhibition.  The  proceeds  will 
be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robio  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  be  present  and  will  be 
most  interesting  examples  of  what  the  kinder- 
garten does  for  the  benefit  of  afflicted   little  ones. 


.?: 


THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

ESTAZBLISHEID    XT\T    186S. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  17,  1894. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


The  many  friends  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind,  will  be  glad  to  learn  (hat 
the  exhibition  which  is  givm  annually  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school  on  the  22d  of  February,  is  already  announced  for 
this  year.  Two  entertainments  will  he  given,  and  the 
hours  are  fixed  at  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  M.,  respectively. 
Tickets  of  admission  at  fifty  cents  each  may  be  obtained  at 
No.  37  Avon  street,  Boston,  or  at  the  institution.  The 
proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets  will  he  devoted  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  This 
infant  school  is  in  need  of  funds  to  defray  its  current  ex- 
penses, and  the  effort  to  aid  this  beneficent  enterprise  will 
be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  many  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  success.  The  presence  of  Edith  Thomas, 
and  of  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  from 
the  kindergarten,  will  add  interest  to  the  occasion. 


cal    art,   and    if,  in    the  ot     the 

president     and     t 
the   income   from   the   said   960.00 
not    be    sufficient    to   pay    :■ 

salary  to  such  professor  a*  they  m«y  wipli 
f'i  :iij|H.iiit.  I  hereby  authorize  the  treas- 
urer of  the  college  to  anpiy   the  tiu 

reaso  of  the  pHuclpal  until   an   ado* 

Juatesum  shall  have  been  accumulated 
or  the  purpose. 

Mvilisiro  is  that  the  principal  shall  be 
kept  booiI  and  or  served  as  a  perpetual 
trust  lurid  in  memory  of  my  son. 

To  the.  Boston  Lyine/in-Hospital  on  Mc- 
Lean stieoi,  18  utven  the  sum  of  910,000  as 
a  permanent  trust  lurid,  the  income  of 
Which  is  to  be  appiiedlto  the  purposes  of 
the  hospital. 

The  same  sum  of  $10,000  is  also  silver  --o> 
a  trust  fund  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Kouth  Jioston,  a  trustee  of  tvjhien 
Mr.  Moseley's  father-lu-law,  Stephen  Fair- 
banks, was  lor  many  years. 

The  Anna  Jaques  Hospital  at  Newbury- 
port  also  has  a  bequest  of  $10,000  in  trust. 
The  ( loueral  CliarituMe  opciety  in  i\ew- 
buryport  and  the  Howard  benevolent  .So- 
ciety in  Newburyport  Bet  funds  of  $3000 
each. 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Moseley,  Charles  W.  Mose- 
ley  and  Charles  V.  Fairbanks  are  named  as 
executors  of  the  will. 


$mUn  Wzmmivt 


TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    20.    1884. 


—  There  will  bo  two  entertainments  »t  Per- 
kins Institution  on  Washington's  Ulrthdiy.  one 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  or.e  at  three  o'clock.  As 
the  proceeds  of  the»e  holiday  entertainments 
are  for  the  bonefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Wind,  visitors  to  South  lioston  on  Thursday 
will,  by  the  purchase  of  entrance  tickets,  hare 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  V 
garten  fund  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ment. 


THE    WASNINGTONIAN, 


Saturday,  Feb.  17th,  1894. 


The  January  number  of  the  Educator  contains  two 
very  handsome  photo-engravings  of  Helen  Keller.  The 
first  represents  her  as  reading  the  lips  of  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  with  her  fingers;  and  the  second  shows 
her  in  the  attitude  of  reading  from  raised  type.  There 
is  also  a  wonderful  poem  on  Autumn  which  is  said  to 
have  been  Helen's  first  attempt  to  court  the  muses.  It 
ought  not  be  surprising,  however,  when  we  come  to 
think  of  it.  that  she  should  essay  poetry,  when  the 
thoughts  so  beautifully  expressed  in  all  the  product- 
ions of   this    remarkable  girl  proclain  her  to  be  a  true 

l,0et-  : ^L-^lyL.,,.      , 
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'SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY    IS,    1S94. 


IN     MEMORY    OF    HIS    SON. 


Futolic    Bequests    Made    toy    the    I.ate 
Eev.  William  O.  Moseley. 

By  the  will  of  Rev.  "William  O.  Sloseley 
of  Newburyport,  filed  at  Salem  on  Friday 
last,  several  bequests  of  unusual  interest 
are  made. 

The  will  sets  about  $10,000  as  a  trust 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  Lucy  A.  Muzzey, 
and  at  her  death  this  sum  will  go  to  the 
Newburyport  Public  Library. 

To  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Aged 
and  Destitute  Clergymen  in  Boston,  S2000 
is  tieaueathed. 

The  will  then  proceeds  as  follows:  All 
the  rest  residue  of  my  estate  I  give  to  my 
wife,  Julia  M.  Moseley,  to  my  nephew, 
Charles  W.  Moseley.  to  bo  held  in  trust, 
however,  for  the  following  purposes:  To 
hold  the  same  as  a  trust  fund  by  adding 
the  income  to  the  principal  Irom  time  to 
time,  and  so  on  until  au  amount  shall  he 
be  reached  sufficient  to  pay  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing legacies: 

To  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  in  Boston,  the  sum 
of  $20,000,  to  he  held  by  the  hospital  as  a 
trust  (una  innieinory  of  my  dear  son,  who 
was  at  one  time  coaitecto  i  with  the 
hospital,  the  income  only  to  he  used  for  the 
beds  and  genera  purposes  of  the  hospital 
department,  and  my  desire  is  that  the 
principal  may  be  kept  good  and  preserved 
as  a  perpetual  fund. 

For  the  p  irpose  ot  establishing  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard 
College,  I  ?ive  to  the  president  and  fellows 
of  the  college  the  sum  of  $50,000,  leaving 
it  to  thorn  to  decide  what  the  professorship 
shall  be  that  will  be  most  for  the  interests 
of  the  school  ana  the  benefit  of  the  me  li- 


CITY   OF   BOSTON. 


Proceedings  ol  the  Boarfl  ol  Aldermen, 


Monday,  Feb.  20. 
meeting:  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
held    in.    the    Aldermanic  Chamber,  City  Hall, 
at  4  P.M.,   Chairman  Lee  presiding— Absent 
Aid.  Mitchell. 

"kindergarten  .square." 
/  Aid.  Flood  oft'ere ;   an  orders-Thai   that  por- 
'/  tion  of  Centre  street  at  the  intersection  of  Sheri- 
dan avenue,  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  be  hereby 
known  as  Kindergarten  square. 

The  Chairman — If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
order  will  be  referred  to  the  Board  ot  Street 
Commissioners. 

Aid.  Flood— Mr-  Chairman,  this  matter  of 
the  namiti-r  of  squares  is  something  that  the 
;  Board  of  Street  Commissioners  have  nothing  to 
do  with.  This  square  is  situated  in  the  district 
represented  in  the  Board  by  our  honorable 
Chairman,  and  I  present  the  order  here  to 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  a  gentleman  in- 
terested in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
It  s>eras  that  the  Institution  owns  a  great  'leal 
ofpropertv  in  this  vicinity,  surrounding  the 
square,  axid  that  it  has  a  large  and  beautiful 
kindergarten  building-there.  The  square  has 
never  been  named  and  they  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  as  much  consideration  in  the  naming 
of  it  as  nyone,  certain  1  v.  If  the  representative 
from  that  section  desires  the  matter  assigned 
for  one  week  for  investigation,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  Chairman— The  Chair  would  state  that 
the  property  is  in  Ward  22.  while  the  square  lie 
desires  to  name  is  in  the  district  represented  by 
the  Chair.  The  Chair  thinks  the  matter  had 
better  lie  ovr,  as  it  is  something  which  should 
he  carefully  looked  into.  , 

Aid.  Flood— I  am  willing  that  it  should  be 
laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Aid.  Dever — If  the  proposition  was  to  name 
it  Lee  squire  1  should  be  in  favor  of  passing 
,  the    order    todav    [laughter}.      But    when    you 
|  think  of  the  inconvenience  it  would   be  to  any- 
body   to   address    a    letter   to    "Kindergarten 
square,"  it   would  seem   that  that   name  is  out 
of  the  question.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  name  the  alderman  desires  to  irive  to  it. 
The  Chairman— It  rather  staggered  the  Chair 
a  little  fLauuhter.] 
Aid  Flood— Mr.  Chairman. 
The   Chairman— The  motion   to  lay  on  the 
tahle  is  not  de  a  table. 
The  order  was  laid  on  the  frtble. 


*:•$*/ 


BENEFIT 

CONCERT  and  READINGS. 

Thursday  Evening,  February  22, 1894. 

IN   FAXON  HALL. 


-FOE- 


MISS     EVA     RAMSDELL. 

To  raise  funds  to  procure  Cataract  Glasses.  Miss  Eams- 
cleii  is  an  orphan  and  was  born  blind.  Last  September  she  went 
to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Jnfiimary  in  Boston  and  remained  there  till 
November  and  in  March  sbe  returns  for  three  months  of  treatment 
and  with  the  aid  of  glasses  she  then  hopes  to  see  nearly  as  well  as 
anyone.  The  Concert  will  be  given  by  the  very  best  of  talent 
some  of  whom  are  well  known  to  Quincv  audiences. 


PART    I. 


PIANO  SOLO, 
GUITAR  SOLO, 
READING— Poem 
SONG, 
READING,      - 


miss  maggie  adams 

prof.  l.  f.  gomez 

miss  eva  ramsdell 

mrs.  Mcdonald 

miss  fannie  adams 


Tableau    entitled,  "Keeping  Late   Hours." 


PIANO  SOLO, 
READING,   - 
PIANO  SOLO, 
READING, 
GUITAR  SOLO, 
READING, 


PART    II. 


miss  eva  ramsdell 

miss  ethel  holland 

mrs.  Mcdonald 

miss  fannie  adams 

prof.  gomez 

miss  ethel  holland 


Several  Selections  will  be  furnished  by  the 

FIRST  CHURCH   QUARTETTE   OF   BRAINTREE. 

^oH™T-  DEARING'    Tenor-  MRS.    EVA  BAKER,  Soprano. 

MRS.  HELEN  ELLSWORTH,  Contralto.  MR.  L.  W.  MORRISON,  Basso. 


Doors  open  at  7 


Concert  at  8  o'clock. 


§0Bkn  gta%  (Slate. 

FRIDAY,  FEB   23,  1804. 


Wonderful  Ability  of  the  Blind  Little 
Ones  Made  Apparent. 


Children  are  the  key  of  paradise. 

They  alone  are  good  and  wise, 

Because  their  thoughts,  their  very  lives,  are  prayer. 

A  glimpse  indeed  was  it  into  paradise  af- 
forded yesterday,  as  on  every  Washington's 
birthday,  at  the  Perkins  institution  for  the 
blind. 

A  paradise  truly  for  those  whom  nature 
has sounkindly  bereft  of  the  blessed  faculty 
of  sight,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  and 
of  the  children  who  gathered  at  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  exercises  went  away. 
as  always,  filled  with  wonder  over  what  lov- 
ing care  and  wise  direction  accomplishes 
with  the  children  who  are  so  handicapped 
in  their  efforts  to  acquire  wisdom. 

Beginning  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
the  girls'  department  gave  a  miscellaneous 
exhibition,  and  in  the  afternoon,  begin- 
ning at  3,  the  hoys'  department  enter- 
tained another  company,  also  as  large  as 
the  hall  could  contain,  with  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  recitations,  songs  and  instrumen- 


tal solos  and  concerted  pieces,  reflecting 
great  credit  not  only  upon  the  devoted 
teaohers  of  the  school,  but  also  the  abili- 
ties of  the  pupils  themselves. 

At  the  morning  exercises,  in  addition  to 
the  numbers  rendered  by  the  girls  in  uni- 
son, there  were  literarv  or  musical  selec- 
tions by  Lottie  Rich,  Hattie  Kamsdell, 
Florence  Smith,  Etta  Knowlton,  Julia 
Koeske,  Edna  Joslyn,  Florenco  Welfoot, 
Mary  Hoisiugton,  Jeannette  Foss,  Edith 
Ihornas,  who  in  addition  to  being  blind  is 
totally  deaf,  and  but  for  the  ministrations 
ot  the  school  would  be  dumb,  and  also 
Louise  Warriner. 

The  boys  who  contributed  to  the  enter- 
tainment by  their  solos  in  verse  or  song  or 
story  were  H.  R.  W.  Mills,  Clarence  Jack- 
son, the  bright  young  son  of  Dr  Jackson ; 
Iheodore  Leutz,  Charles  Forrester  and 
Henry  Mozealous. 

The  building  of  the  flag  with  stars  and 
stripes  made  in  the  sloyd  class  was  interest- 
ingly and  deftly  done,  and  a  flag  exercise 
that  followed  illustrating  the  different  flags 
used  in  this  country  since  the  beginning  of 
its  history  elicited  warm  applause,  but  so 
for  that  matter,  did  each  and  every  one  of 
the  numbers  presented. 

Mr  Anagnos  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  manual  training,  which  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  teaching  of  the  school,  say- 
ing that  its  great  usefulness  is  not  alone  in 
its  practical  availability,  but  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  intellect  and  conscience. 

Just  oe  fore  the  close  of  the  more  formal 
portion  of  the  program  the  indefatigable 
and  great-hearted  superintendent  made  a 
moving  appeal  for  funds  and  cooperating 
sympathy  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Mr  Anagnos  referred  to  some  of  the 
young  college-bred  women  who  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  helping  others  instead  of 


wasting  their  lives  in  the  froth  of  society, 
and  extolled  all  such,  concluding  with  the 
plea  tor  humanity's  needs. 

Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robins  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  blind  and  previously  wholly 
dumb  children,  were  present,  and  after- 
ward in  the  library  and  museum  held  an 
informal  reception,  wnere  they  delighted 
their  old  friends  among  the  guests  of  the 
day  with  their  remarkable  progress,  arid 
made  many  new  friends  by  their  winning, 
appealing-  joyousness  and  phenomenal 
sensitiveness  and  learning,  wonderful  for 
children  of  their  age,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  lacking  so  many  senses  that  other 
.children  have. 

From  the  library  the  visitors  went  to  the 
gvmnasinm  to  see  tne  girls  of  the  school  in 
their  white  gymnasium  suits  go  through 
an  attractive  program  of  exercises  with 
or  without  apparatus. 

It  was  a  memorably  interesting  visit  to 
both  old  and  new  friends  of  the  school,  and 
more  than  one  of  those  present  must  have 
finally  gone  away  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  Goldsmith's  words: 

Ulest  be  the  spot  -where  guests  retire 
And  leSkll  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 
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THE    BLIND    REJOICE,    TOO. 

The  children  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the) 
Blind  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Washington  as  appropriately  as  ever.  At  1.1 
o'clock  and  at  3  o'clock  there  were .  entertain- 
ments, lhe  participants  in  which,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  were  all  pupil-i  of  the  asylum. 
It  was  announced  that  the  proceeds  of  the  enter- 
tainments would  be  used  to  defray  the  ever-in- 
creasing expenses  of  the  various  departments, 
and  particularly  of  the  new  departments.  As  a 
result,  the  little  hall  was  filled  to  crushing,  the 
interest  in  the  two  exhibitions,  one  ot  wnien. 
was  iriven  by  the  girls  and  the  other  by  tfia 
boys,  being  apparently  equally  divided. 

The  display  of  learning  bv  the  girls  was  given 
in  the  morning.  The  boys  read  the  natrioticr 
selections  in  some  cases  more  intelligently  than, 
could  many  a  boy  possessed  of  all  his  instincts.; 
An  exemplification  oE  their  worfe.  in  manual1 
training  was,  superficially,  above  criticism. 
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AT  THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 

Little  Willie  bobbins.  Tommie  Strisrer 
and  Edith  Tnomas  formed  the  trio  about 
whom  every  visitor  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  gathered  yesterday.  It 
was  a  gala  day  for  the  sightless  midgets, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Washington 
was  none  the  less  honored  because  half  of 
Boston  found  its  way  to  the  home  of  the 
interesting  three. 

Instead  of  a  "Washington"  day  at  the 
institution,  however,  it  was  a  "Haw- 
thorne" day,  as  the  entire  programme  of 
the  morning  consisted  of  readings  and 
recitations  from  "Grandfather's  Chair"  by 
that  illustrious  author.  Lottie  Rich  gave 
the  introduction  to  the  exercises,  and 
the  children  added  men  contribu- 
tions. Those  able  to  articul  ,te  needed  no 
interpreter,  but  where  speech  «ras  un- 
known, the  children  told  their  stories  to 
the  more  fortunate  pupils,  who  in  turn 
conveyed  them  to  the  audience.  Piano 
solos  and  chorus  selections  male  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  literary  features  of 
the  day. 

Dr.  Anagnos  presided  and  talke  I  inter- 
estingly about  the  institution  and  the  pu- 
pils. In  conclusion  he  made  an  urgent  ap- 
peal for  funds  for  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain. 
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LITTLE  BLIND  ONES 


Enjoy  the  Holiday— They  Hold  Exercises  at 
the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  holiday  was  observed  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Mass.  School  fur  the  Blind 
in  two  entertainments,  morning  and  after- 
noon. In  both  of  these  the  pupils  of  the 
school  were  the  participants.  The  morning 
entertainment  was  at  11  and  in  this  the 
girls  were  the  only  performers.  The  hymn, 
"To  Thee,  My  Country,"  was  sung  in  chorus 
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and  then  followed  a  series   of   readings  and 

recitations  from  Hawthorne's  "Grand- 
father's Chair."  A  quaint,  antique  oaken 
chair  stood  upon  the  platform,  which  nii/ht 
well  have  been  tho  original  of  the  stories 
told  by  the  great  romancer,  and  beside  it 
the  speakers  stood. 

Lottie  Rich  read  the  introductory  story 
of  tlio  chair  itself;  Flattie  Ramsdell  reciiod 
the  story  of  the  Lady  Arbella;  Florence 
Smith  that  of  the  Pine  Tree  Shilling:  Etta 
Knowlton  that  of  the  Indian  Bible; 
Jeanette  Foss  told  the  story  of  the  Stamp 
Act;  Edith  Thomas  told,  in  her  pathetic 
sign  language,  which  was  interpreted 
by  a  fellow  pupil,  the  story  of 
the  Tea  Party  and  Louisa  War- 
riner  related  tho  circumstances  of  Wash- 
ington taking  command  of  the  American 
army  and  raising  the  Beige  of  Boston. 
There  were  piano  solos  by  Julia  Roeske 
and  Mary  Hoisingtou,  and  Edna  Joslyn 
sang  very  sweetly  "The  Angel's  Serenade," 
with  violin   obbligato  by  Florence  Welfoot. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  an  exhibi- 
tion in  military  drill  and  gymnastics  was 
given  by  classes  of  boys  in  tne  gymuasium. 

An  interesting  and  pathetic  episode  was 
the  presence  of  the  three  blind  mutes,  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
all  of  whom  appeared  nappy  and  delighted 
to  be  present. 
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AT  THE  PERKINSJNSTITUTE. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Blind  School 
Give  Two  Entertainments, 

The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  killed  two  birds  with  one; 
stone,  as  it  were,  yesterday. 

Washington's  birthday  was  commemo- 
rated by  appropriate  exercises,  that  also 
served  as  a  benefit  for  the  kindergarten 
at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  programme  carried  out  was  in  two 
divisions.  The  first,  at  11  o'clock,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  girls'  department,  with  the 
second,  at  3  o'clock,  by  the  boys.  Both 
were  deeply  Interesting.  The  attendance 
was  beyond  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
apartments  in  which  the  entertainments 
were  carried  out,  even  standing  room  be- 
ing in  demand. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  morning's  card 
was  the  presence  of  Willie  Elizabeth  Rob- 
bins,  Edith  Thomas  and  Tommy  Stringer. 
The  three  are  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and 
dumb;  but  under  the  care  of  the  school 
have  developed  capabilities  that  are  really 
wonderful.  Willie,  as  she  was  named  on  a 
whim,  and  she  has  since  been  called,  has 
even  learned  to  articulate,  and  can  make 
herself  understood  *-in  a  limited  way  by 
speech.  But  the  regular  way  of  commu- 
nication by  the  three  with  the  others,  the 
teachers  and  each  other,  is  by  a  movement 
of  the  fingers  in  the  other's  hand.  Speech 
can  be  interpreted  in  this  way  almost  as 
fast  as  a  person  can  talk.  Edith  Thomas 
appeared  in  the  exercises,  and  gave  what 
she  had  to  say  through  one  of  the  blind 
girls  who  could  speak,  by  the  signals  of 
her  fingere  in  the  hand  of  the  one  talking. 

Of  the  sixty  girls  in  the  institute,  only 
eleven  took  active  part  In  the  exercises. 
They  were  Lottie  Rich,  Hattle  Ramsdell, 
Florence  Smith,  Jeanette  Foss,  Etta 
Knowlton,  Louisa  Warrlner,  Edith 
Thomas,  of  Massachusetts;  Julia  Roeske 
and  Mary  Hoisington  of  Connecticut,  and 
Edna  Joslyn  and  Florence  Welfoot  of  Ver- 
mont. There  were  readings,  piano  and 
violin  selections  and  choruses.  The  read- 
ings were  from  Hawthorne's  "Grand- 
father's Chair,"  Edith  Thomas's  piece  be- 
ing the  "Tea  Party." 

There  are  about  seventy  boys  in  the 
school,  and  thirty  odd  were  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  principals  and  members  of  the 
chorus.  Recitations,  singing,  violin  and 
piano  solos  and  music  by  the  band  consti- 
tuted the  card.  As  with  the  girls,  the  play- 
ing was  marked  by  a  delightful  delicacy 
of  touch  and  strict  adherence  to  the  cor- 
rect tone.  The  playing  of  the  band  was  es- 
pecially soft  and  harmonious.  The  "Sal- 
utation" was  by  H.  R.  w.  Mills  of  Con- 
necticut, it  being  a  selection  from  Bel- 
lamy. The  others  as  principals  were  Clar- 
ence Jackson  of  New  York,  Henry  Mozeal- 
ous  of  Connecticut,  and  Fred  Carney   Pat- 


rick O'Neil,  Owen  Wrlnn,  Charles  Black, 
Theodore  Leutz  and  Chan  ter  of 

Boston. 

Following  the  exercises  in  both  instances 
visitors  had  an  opportunity  to  look  through 
the  institute  and  talk  with  the  children. 
The  work  In  the  gymnasium  Was  also  Il- 
lustrated by  classes  of  both  sexes. 

The  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
started  about  a  year  ago  with  accommo- 
dations for  thirty-six  children,  but  an  In- 
crease of  room  has  been  made  necessary 
on  account  of  the  applications.  There  arc 
now  sixty-four  pupils,  and  more  wish  to 
enter,  but  there  is  no  room. 


Visitors  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston  are  invariably  Im- 
pressed with  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion expressed  by  the  blind  children  for 
strangers  and  towards  each  other.  They 
romp  and  play  when  out  of  study  hours, 
like  any  school  children,  but  not  being 
able  to  see,  frequently  run  Into  each  other 
or  strangers  who  may  be  in  the  vicinity. 
After  a.  collision  they  always  ask  very  po- 
litely to  be  excused.  They  always  speak, 
too,  in  a  soft,  pleasant  voice.  Among  the 
Interesting,  not  to  say  amusing,  things  at 
the  school  is  the  relation  between  one  of 
the  youngest,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  smartest  boys,  and  a  big  colored  lad 
who  is  mentally  rather  behind  the  others. 
The  little  chap,  although  blind,  has  con- 
stituted himself  a  guardian  of  the  other; 
who  is  double  his  size,  shows  him  around, 
advises  him  what  not  and  what  to  do,  and 
exercises  a  general  supervision  of  his  con- 
duct. 
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■Willie  Robin  is  at  present  the  chief 
psychological  interest  of  all  persons  in  this 
part  of  tho  world  who  are  watching  tho 
development  and  expression  of  the  human 
spirit  confined  behind  the  rl&rk  walls  which 
shut  this  blind  and  deaf  little  girl  from  the  rest 
Of  the  world.  The  scientific  study  of  the  un- 
folding of  her  mind  is  undisturbed  either  by 
any  of  the  restriciioas  of  ability  or  tempera- 
ment which  have  hindered  some  other  blind 
and  deaf  children.  Nor  is  she,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  genius  like  Helen  Keller.  There  are 
no  swift,  sudden  flights  of  fancy;  no  prodigious 
possibilities  of  memory — nothing  of  that  sort 
to  interfere  with  the  processes  of  Willie  Robin's 
mind  find  Soul.  She  is  a  "safe"  subject 
of  scientific  study,  as  well  as  a  most  lovely  and 
lovable  little  girl.  She  held  her  little  oourt 
yesterday  at  the  entertainments  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  given  at  the  Per- 
kins1 Institution  yesterday.  And  certainly  she 
alone  might  win  all  lovers  of  their  kind  to  en- 
dow more  fully  the  work  at  the  Kindergarten, 
whose  needs  during  this  hard  year,  press  more 
heavily  than  usual  uyon  those  in  charge. 
Among  the  visitors  yesterday  was  a  little  boy 
about  Willie's  own  age.  Her  toaclier  spelled 
his  name  into  her  hand  "Georgie."  Quick  as  a 
flash  Willie  said  (she  is  learning  to  enunciate 
very  well)  "Georiie— it's  just  like  George  Wash- 
ington I"  So  the  birthday  and  the  great  man 
oelebrated  were  associated  with  the  visitor's 
name  with  a  tact  commendable  in  so  small  a 
hostess. 


THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    FEB.  24,   1894. 

— Two  entertainments  were  inyen  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  on  >V  asbiiig- 
ton's  birthday.  The  morning  enter- 
tainment was  given  by  the  girls,  in  the 
new  building;  and  the  evening  was  de- 
voted to  the  boys.  The  programmer 
were  successfully  carried  out.  that  of 
the  eveuiug  being  taken  from  "thi 
Youth's  Companion,"  exercises  for 
Washington's  birthday.  The  procee.i- 
go  to  aid  the  kiuder«arteu  school  tor 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Piaiu.  The  exer- 
cises were  under  the  supervision  ot  Mr. 
Auaenos  of  the  institution. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  February  24,  1894, 


Washington's      Birthday 
at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. 


Large    Audiences  Listen  to  an 
Entertaining   Programme 
of  Exercises. 


AN  exhibition  was  given  as  usual 
on  Washington's  Birthday  an- 
niversary at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  an  excellent 
programme  was  rendered.  It  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "Blind  Kindergar- 
ten" and  a  generous  sum  resulted. 

The  audience  was  not  of  the  usual 
character  bul  was  composed  of  per- 
sons who  were  desirous  of  furthering 
the  interests  of  this  noble  institution, 
and  who  contributed  their  mile,  as  they 
always  do,  by  attending  these  exhibi- 
tions. 

The  literary  and  musical  exhibition 
was  confined  to  the  girls'  department, 
and  the  creditable  showing  made  by 
them  demonstrates  the  excellent  culti- 
vation afforded  by  the  institution. 
The  various  numbers  were  performed 
as  only  those  without  the  sense  of  see- 
ing can  do.  Precision  and  excellent 
pronunciation  were  features  of  the 
literary  portion  of  the  programme,  and 
the  time  and  movements  of  the  musical 
numbers  were  deservedly  applauded. 
Appended  is  the 

PBOGBAMME. 

National  Hymn,  "To  Thee,  O  Country" 

Eichberg 

Reading  and  stories  form  Hawthorne's 

"Grandfather's  Chair" 

Reading Lottie  Rich 

"Story  of  the  Lady  Arbella" 

Hattle  Ramsdell 

"The  Pine  Tree  Shilling"   ..Florence  Smith 

"The  Indian  Bible" Etta  Knowlton 

Piano  solo,  "Gondellied" Remecke 

Julia  Roeske. 

Angel's  Serenade Braga 

Edna  Joslyn. 
(Yiohn  obligato,  Florence  Welfoot.) 

Piano  solo,  Rondo Hummel 

Mary  Hoisington. 
"Account  of  the  Stamp  Act"  Jeanette  Foss 

"The  Tea  Party" Edith  Thomas 

"Washington   in    Command    of    the 

Army " Louisa  Warriner 

Chorus   "Washington's  Birthday" 

Among  those  present  were  little 
Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Elizabeth 
Kobin.  After  Prof.  Anagnos  had  ex- 
plained some  of  the  present  needs  of 
the  kindergarten,  the  gymnasium  was 
visited  and  the  boys  gymnastic  classes 
gave  a  military  drill,  and  the  r-hest- 
wei"ht  and  dumb   bell  exercises. 
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"I  am  watching  the  mental  development 
of  Willie  Robin,"  said  Dr.  Anagnos  yester- 
day, "with  the  greatest  interest.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  she  will  prove  to  he  of  more 
value  to  science  than  any  other  of  the  four 
deaf  mutes  now  in  our  care.  I  think  so 
from  the  fact  that  she  is  far  more  original 
than  either  of  the  others. 

"She  differs  greatly  in  this  respect  from 
Helen  Keller.  Helen  is  wonderiully  brill- 
iant, especially  ill  her  exercise  of  memory. 
She  is  a  wide  reader, and  whatever  she  reads 
she  retains  in  memory  and  appropriates 
it  as  her  own.  m  this  way  she. 
unconsciously  deceives  herself  and  once  de- 
ceived us,  unintentionally,  of  course.  But 
we  find  that  Willie  looks  .  for  causes  and 
originates  ideas.  She  thus  evoives  thoughts 
by  her  own  mental  processes.  ~We  are  care- 
ful not  to  do  too  much  teaching,  but  simply 
to  guide  her  aud  allow  her  to  work  out  the 
irobiems  by  herself  and  in  her  own  way. 
Per  teachers  have  strict  directions  to  re- 
frain from  explaining  things  to  her.  All 
the  teaching  is  objective. 

"In  the  study  of  zoology,  for  example  we 
show  her  an  animal  and  we  do  not  ask  her 
where  are  his  ears,  his  head, his  tail ;  but  we 
give  her  an  animal,  a  dog,  for  example,  and 
let  her  find  out  for  herself  how  he  is  formed. 
Not  long  ago  she  was  given  a  kitten,  and 
.she  studied  the  structure  of  the  kitten  by 
means  of  her  own  researches.  Then  a  dog 
was  procured  for  her.  He  was  61  Very 
amiable  disposition  and  would  allow  her  to 
feel  of  his  teeth,  of  his  paws  or  of  his  tail 
without  showing  the  least  resentment.  She 
studied  him  thoroughly  and  she  made  one 
discovery  that  was  new  tome — that  is,  that, 
while  the  kitten  wagged  her  tail  horizon- 
tally, the  dog  wagged  his  up  and  down. 

"This  is  a  fair  sample  of  Willie's  thor- 
oughness of  original  research.  She  has 
none  of  the  flashes  of  brilliant  memory  that 
characterize  Helen ;  she  is  more  of  a 
plodder,  but  she  is  perfectly  even  and  steady 
in  her  advancement.  The  professors  in 
Blank  University  are  taking  great  interest  in 
Willie  and  are  watching  her  with  the  great- 
est care.  At  stated  intervals  one  or  two  of 
them  pay  visits  to  her  and  make 
a  careful  examination  of  her,  men- 
tally and  physically.  She  is  weighed 
and  measured  w'th  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  notes  taken  of  her  advance- 
ment both  in  body  and  mind.  These  tests 
are  applied  to  ascertain  hr-r  accuracy  of  per- 
ception, acutcness  of  touch,  advancement  in 
reasoning  power  aud  other  points  and  care- 
ful and  copious  memoranda  are  made. 
They  are  very  hopeful  that,  through  her, 
the  cause  of  science  will  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced. 

"Willie  is.  exceedingly  inquisitive  and  is 
constantly  asking  questions.  But  we  exer- 
cise the  greatest  c.ntionin  answering  them, 
preferring  that  she  should  think  matters  out 
for  herself.  For  example  she  found  the 
name  of  God  in  her  reading  and  she  was  in- 
terested.    She  asked:— 

"Is  he  the  great  father  of  us  all?" 
"Yes,"  we  told  her,  aud  no  more.  She 
was  given  no  instruction  as  to  the  attri- 
butes of  the  deity.  So  also  in  other  matters 
we  answer  her  queries  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, only  confirming  or  denying  ideas 
t  which  she  has  formulated  for  herself  out  of 
her  own  inner  consciousness.  She  is  yet 
but  nine  years  of  age,  but  she  displays  a 
constant,  steady,  mental  growth,  affording 
us  much  encouragement." 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  March  3,  1894. 


#  An  entertainment  was  given  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  last  Thursday 
evening  by  Mr.  George  W.  Want, 
tenoi,Mrs.  F.  A.  Flanders,  reader, 
and  Mrs.  Susie  Fearing-Hosmer, 
zither  soloist,  that  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  pupils  and  their  friends. 


.  THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,     MAR.  3,   1894. 


Entertainment  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

The  hall  for  the  school  for  the  blind 
was  well  filled  last  Thursday  evening  by 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  and  a  few 
neighbors;  the  occasion  was  an  entertain- 
ment giyen  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction of  the  pupils,  generously  and 
gratuitously  given  by  the  following 
talent: 

Mrs.  Susie  Fearing  Hosmer  and  Mr. 
Carl  Fearing, zither  players;  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Flanders,  reader,  and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Want, 
principal  vocal  instructor  in  the  institu- 
tion, assisted  in  one  number  by  his  pupil, 
Harry  E.  Mozealous.  The  alternation 
of  zitbe<r  playing,  reading  and  song,  gave 
novelty  and  charm  of  contrast  to  the  pro- 
gramme, which  consisted  of  nine  num- 
bers, being  doubled  by  encores.  It  was 
a  bright  and  pleasing  entertainment, 
which  young  and  old  enjoyed  equally. 

The  accompaniments  were  beautifully 
played  by  Miss  Louise  Lawton,  one  of 
the  music  teachers  in  the  institution. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  10. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  beneficent 
of  the  many  charitable  undertakings 
which  claim  attention  and  support  in  Bos- 
ton is  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

Assuredly,  if  any  class  of  unfortunates 
have  a  right  to  be  considered  the  wards  of 
the  public  it  is  the  class  of  sightless  little 
ones  whom  this  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
ifigeekins  so  earnestly  to  lielo,  and  does 
help— how  well  and  how  nobly  only  those 
who  are  personally  familiar  with  the  labor 
of  love  itself  can  testify. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  is  suffering  for 
want  of  sufficient  means  to  carry  on  its 
work  successfully  ought  to  he  sufficient  to 
bring  to  this  institution,  which  under  Mr 
Anagnos'  direction  has  accomplished  such 
results,  a  most  generous  tide  of  subscrip- 
tion. This  community  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit a  charity  like  this  to  come  short  of 
'  what  it  should  attain  through  lack  of 
funds. 


Boston  30nraaL 


TEN    PACES. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1894, 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
been  so  beautifully  embodied  in  the  institu- 
tion at  Jamaica  Plain,  has  won  its  way  into 
the  hearts  of  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  its  operations.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  poetry  as  well  as  tender  sym- 
pathy in  this  work  of  giving  the  most  im- 
proved facilities  for  early  mental  develop- 
ment within  reach  of  the  sightless  little  ones. 
But,  like  most  benevolent  and  educational 
enterprises  of  late,  it  has  suffered  for  want  ot 
sufficient  means  to  fully  pursue  its  high 
minded  mission.  For  this  reason  the  appeal, 
which  is  noted  in  another  column,  is  deserv. 
iug  of  special  attention,  enhanced  as  it  is  by 
the  fact  that  a  largely  increased  strain  has 
come  upon  its  resources,  an  increase  which  is 
ir,  itself  evidence  to  show  that  the  kindly 
ambition  which  evoked  it  was  well  warranted 
by  the  cause  of  afflicted  childhood. 


BOSTON    POST. 
Hie  Representative  Democratic  Paper 

OP    NEW    ENGLAND. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  10,  1894. 


THE  BLIND  KINDERGARTEN. 

Help  Needed  for  This  TJsefnl  Branch  of 
the  Perkins  Institute. 


The  kindergarten ,  school  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  wants  help. 

Mr.  Anagnos  has  been  compelled  to  send 
out  an  appeal  for  annual  subscriptions. 

The  wants  of  the  little  ones  are  elo- 
quently described,  and  it  goes  beyond  men- 
tion that  they  will  be  relieved. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  present  lack 
of  funds  results  from  the  construction  of 
the  new     kindergarten     buildings,     which 
were  practically  finished  in  January,  1893. 
On   Jan.    27    of   the   same   year   a   second 
\  household   was    formed,    equal    in   all   its 
'  needs  and  requirements  to  the  first.    There 
!  are  now  two  schools  Instead  of  one. 
'     The   enlarged  accommodations  have  en- 
abled the  taking  in  of  sixty-four  children, 
twice  as  many  as  formerly,   but  they  re- 
quired  also   the  employment  of   as   many 
more  teachers,   officers  and   domestics   as 
were  in  the  Infant  institution  a  year  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  term,  children 
have  been  received  until  there  is  no  room 
left,  and  five  or  six  little  ones  have  failed 
of  admittance.  The  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  also  renders  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  engage  the  services  of  special  in- 
strtictors  at  advanced  wages. 

Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  and  of  its  wants,  the 
current  expenses  have  been  more  than 
doubled,  while  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  have  been  steadily  falling  off  on 
account  of  the  great  depression  which  has 
prevailed  in  business  circles.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school  will  be  far  In  ex- 
cess of  the  regular  income.  Until  a  per- 
manent source  of  Income  is  secured  It  will 
j  have  to  depend  upon  additional  gifts  and 
i  upon  the  increase  of  the  members  of  the 
auxiliary  society. 

Money  is  absolutely  needed.  In  order  that 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on 
without  interruption  until  the  goal  of  its 
endeavors  is  attained,  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  regular  contributors  is  indis- 
pensable. Indeed,  there  is  no  security 
from  embarrassment  and  no  assurance  of 
progress  without  It- 

These  hapless  little  human  plants  live 
and  have  their  being  under  the  sullen  can- 
opy of  a  ceaseless  night.  They  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  darkness.  The  outer  world, 
with  its  countless  images  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  and  with  its  marvellous  sources 
of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  is  a  blank 
to  them.  They  are  isolated  by  their  In- 
firmity, and,  if  left  to  themselves,  degen- 
erate in  Idleness.  In  some  Instances  they 
are  not  only  oppressed  by  poverty  and  de- 
prived even  of  the  necessary  means  of  ex- 
istence, but  are  constantly  exposed  to  un- 
healthy and  deleterious  influences,'  which 
hinder  their  >  normal  development  and 
1  stunt  their  physical,  intellectual  and  mor- 
!  al  growth. 

|  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that 
i  a  broad  and  rational  education  is  to  the 
little  blind  children  not  merely  an  aceom- 
l  plishment  or  a  luxury,  but  the  sum  and 
I  substance  of  their  salvation.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  in  the  present  exigency, 
those  who  have  befriended  the  children  in 
;  the  past  will  prove  the  stability  of  their 
friendship. 

M.  Anagnos  has  asked  for  subscriptions, 
and  let  the  receipt  of  them  surpass  his 
most  sanguine  expectations. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  TOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  appeal  for  aid  which  Mr.  Anagnos 
sends  out  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  must  touch  every  heart  and 
ought  to  open  every  purse. 

It  is  a  peculiar  work  of  beneficence  which 
this  institution  performs.  It  fills  a  place 
which  has  never  been  filled  before  among 
the  elevating-  Influences  of  our  sqcial  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but 
a  proved  success  in  relieving  the  most 
piteous  misfortune  and  raising  the  helpless 
blind  children  into  a  place  of  usefulness  as 
future  citizens. 

It  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  enterprise 
which  renders  this  call  for  aid  necessary. 


sy 


The  demands  upon  the  institution  are  j 
greater  than  its  means  can  meet.  Its  I 
buildings  are  crowded,  Its  resources  are > 
exhausted,  and  applicants  for  its  advan-j. 
tagfes  have  to  be  turned  away. 

There  are  fey.-  of  the  merciful  institu- 
tions of  Boston  that  have  so  great  a  claim 
upon  our  citizens;  there  is  none,  It  may  he 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  human  senti- 
ment of  pity. 

Charitable  men  and  women  should  see 
to  it  that  the  funds  required  for  this  work 
are  supplied. 


9o*ttn  Smsuftriiit 


TUESDAY,    MARCH    13,    1894. 


SATURDAY,     MARCH    10,    1894. 

Dr.  Alice  B.  Stockhara  will  lecture  for  the 
benefit  of  tie  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  next 

^Friday  evening,  March  16,  at  Hotel  Bellevue. 

"Her  subject  will  be  "Hindoo  weddine  bells; 
anecdotes  and  incidents  of  a  recent  journey  m 
India. 


SPRINGFIELD,  SUNDAY,  MARCH  11. 


We  are  coming  to  regard  kindergarten 
teaching  as  essential  for  all  children,  and 
doubly  so  is  it  for  the  blind.  This  fact 
gives  especial  force  to  the  appeal  which 
Mr  Anagnos  of  -the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston  has  just  issued  id  behalf  of  the 
cause  he  represents.    He  says: — ■ 

About  the  middle  of  January,  180.3,  the  new 
buildings  of  the  kindergarten  were  practically 
finished  and  made  ready  for  occupancy;  and 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  a  second 
household  was  formed,  equal  iu  size  and  in 
an  Its  needs  and  requirements  to  the  first. 
There  are  now  two  families  Instead  of  one. 
Thus,  while  our  enlarged  accommodations  have 
enabled  us  to  receive  64  children  instead  of 
36  (the  former  number),  they  have  also  neces- 
sitated the  employment  of  twice  as  many  of- 
ficers, teachers,  and  domestics  as  were  in  the 
service  of  the  infant  Institution  a  year  ago. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
term  many  little  hoys  and  girls  have  been 
brought  to  our  doors,  seeking  for  admission. 
We  have  taken  in  one  after  another  until 
every  nook  and  corner  In  both  buildings  are 
filled.  I  am  grieved  to  say  that,  although  our 
accommodations  are  thus  crowded  to"  over- 
flowing, there  are  still  five  or  six  little  ones, 
poor  and  in  need,  who  stand  without  the  fold. 
These  children  are  just  at  the  proper  age  to 
benefit  by  the  education  given  at  the  kinder- 
garten;  but,  alas!  we  cannot  receive  them. 
There  is  no  room  for  them! 

The  circle  of  those  who  give  to  this  worthy- 
cause  must  be  enlarged  or  the  benefits  of 
the  s.-.hool  narrowed.  Those  who  can  join 
the  present  list  of  660  annual  contributors 
will  be  very  welcome,  and  will  help  to  con- 
fer an  inestimable  benefit  "These  chil- 
'drec,"  writes  Mr  Anagnos,  "languish  un- 
'der  the  grievous  burden  of  their  depriva- 
tion, and  they  become  dull  by  inaction.  In 
'some  instances  they  are  not  only  oppressed 
'by  poverty  and  deprived  even  of  the  neces- 
'sary  means  of  existence,  but  are  constantly 
'exposed  to  unhealthy  and  deleterious  influ- 
ences, which  hinder  their  normal  develop- 
'ment  and  stunt  their  physical,  intellectual 
'and  moral  growth.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
'it  is  evident  that  a  broad  and  rational  edu- 
cation is  to  the  little  blind  children  not 
'merely  an  accomplishment  or  a  luxury,  but 
'the  sum  and  substance  of  their  salvation. 
'It  is  the  only  sure  means  of  emancipating 
'them  from  the  bondage  of  an  appalling 
'calamity." 


This  Kindkroartex  for  the  Blind  ij  nnf- 
ferinir  for  help.  The  illness  of  the  director  ha* 
postponed  his  pergonal  service  In  seokine  sub- 
scriptions for  the  school,  and  the  financial  de- 
pression of  the  year  his  been  unusually  fait. 
Mr.  Anagnos's  appeal  ou  page  bIx  today  speaks 
for  itself  and  should  meet  with  a  most  hearty 
response  in  subscriptions  largo  and  small- 
large  ones  from  those  who  can  afford  them,  and 
small  ones  (rom  those  who   can  afford  no  more. 


...."Hindoo  Woddlng  Bells,  Anocdotns  and 
Incidents  of  a  Recent  Journey  in  India,"  is  the 
title  or  the  lecture  to  bo  given  Friday  evening 
at  eieht  o'clock  at  Hotel  Bellevue  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  by  Dr.  Alice  B 
Stockham  ot  Chicago,  formerly  publlsherof  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine. 

Miss  Frances  Willard,  president  of  thel  Wo- 
men's Christian  Temperance  Union,  has  made 
an  interesting  discovery.  Years  ago,  when  she 
■n  as  iu  her  teens,  the  little  daughter  of  a  farmer 
in  wester*  Wisconsin,  there  was  a  young  blind 
man,  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  living  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  who  used  to  give  her 
and  her  sister  piano  lessons.  They  went  their 
sevoral  ways,  and  each,  'unknown  to  the  other, 
has  gained  celebrity  by  philanthropic  work,  for 
Miss  Willard  has  just  lound  out  that  her  early 
teacher  was  Dr.  Campbell,  the  blind  principal 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at 
Norwood,  where  so  many  hundreds  of  sightless 
persons  have  been,  educated  and  made  self- 
supporting,  by  music  in  particular. 


CITY  OF   BOSTON. 


Proceeiliis  oi  tbe  Board  of  AMerieii. 


Monday,  March  13. 
Regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
held   in    -he  AJflermanie   Chamber,  City  Hall, 
at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,   Chairman  Lee  presiding. 

Absent— Aid.  Mitchell. 

NAMING  OF  PORTION  OF  CENTRE  STREET. 

Aid.  Flood  called  up  past  assignment,  No.  26, 

VI26  Ordered,  That  that  portion  of  Centre 
street  at  the  intersection  of  Sheridan  avenue. 
Day  and  Perkins  streets,  be  hereby  named  and 
known  as  Kindergarten  square. 

The  order  was  read  a  second  time  an(!  the 
Question  came  on  its  passage:  . 

Aid  Flood— Mr.  Chairman,  from  information 
that  has  come  to  me  through  yourself  ami 
through  persons  living  in  that  district,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hyde  many 
years  ago  made  this  square,  carted  the  loam 
there  and  paid  for  it  and  planted  the.  trees 
there  and  it  seems  to  be  the  personal. desire  ot 
the  people  in  that  vicinity  that  this  square 
should  be  named  "Hyde  square."  I  have  no 
snecial  desire  to  take  away  that  name— in  tact. 
I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  move  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  word  "Hyde"  be  substitute  1   for 

T\"e  Amendment  was  adoptel  and  the  order 
as  amended  was  passed. 


THE  MESSENGER. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  15,  1894. 


Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  the  distinguish- 
ed President  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation   to    Promote    the     Teaching    of 
Speech  to    the    Deaf,    arrived   at    our  | 
school    last    Tuesday    afternoon     and 
remained  with  us  until  this  (Thursday  I 
morning.     It  w»s  a  great  pleasure  to  us 
all  to  have  him  with  in.     We  were  en- 
couraged by  his  presence  and  we  ex- 
pect to  profit  by  his  words  of  wisdom 
and  counsel.     The   Doctor  is   enthusi- 
astic in  the  work   he   has   undertaken, 
and  we  confidently  expect  great  good 
to  come  of  his  labors.    The  Doctor    is 


not  tm    extremist,   he  encourages   the 
use  of  every  means  of  instruction   that 
will  advance  the  interests  <il  the 
hut  insists  that  every  deaf  person   thai 
is  capable  of  acquiring    speech    shi 
have  ii    given    him,    The    Doctor 
from  here   to    ruBcumbia   Ala.,    u 
he  expects  lo upend  a  day   with   fJapt. 
Kellar,  the  father  of  the   brilliant   ond 
accomplished    Mi-<   Helen    Kellar,   he 
hopes  to    find    Helen    at    home.     We 
know  !  hai  she  will  be  delighted  to 
him.     It    was     largely     through      the 
Doctor's  influence  and   exertions 
Helen  had  the  extraordinary  privileges 
and  opportunites,    thai    she    enjoyed, 
extended    her    to    see    the    marvelous 
beauties  of  the  wonderful  White  City, 
From   Tuse.umbia  the  Doctor  go 
the  Mississippi    Institution    and    from 
there  to  Louisiana.     We  hope  him  a 
pleasant  sojourn  in    the   Suiin\    South 
and  trust  that  he  may  carry   with    him 
favorable  and  pleasant  recollections  of 
our  Southern    Schools.     We    hope    to 
have  him  visit  us  again. 


MARCH  15,  1894. 


HNGEES  THAT  SEE. 

On  a  sunny  day  last  week  an  old  blind 
woman  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  flights  of 
steps  that  lead  from  Boston  Common  up  to 
Beacon  Street.  Beside  her  was  a  shabby- 
looking  box,  from  which,  at  intervals,  she 
ground  out  a  sort  of  wheezing,  asthmatic 
music.  Passers-by  occasionally  dropped  a 
penny  into  her  cup,  for  the  so-called  musi- 
cal sounds  were  begging  toDes.  Her  face 
was  as  stolid  as  her  music  was  monotonous. 
As  one  looked  at  her,  he  vainly  sought  for 
anything  in  her  countenance  that  showed 
appreciation  of  her  pitiable  condition. 
Like  a  machine,  she  turned  the  crank,  and 
made  no  sign. 

In  contrast  to  this  forlorn  picture  another 
rose  in  the  mind,  one  which  it  is  hoped 
will  sometimes  make  the  first  impossible, 
—the  picture  of  the  twin  buildings  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  sixty-four  sightless 
little  ones  are  gathered  together  that  they 
may  learn  to  see  wilh  their  fingers.  Had 
this  poor  old  woman  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  j 
had  such  a  chance,  had  she  learned  to  use . 
feet  and  hands  and  ears  and  tongue  as  those 
blind  children  in  the  kindergarten  are  to- 
day trained,  how  different  would  be  her 
plight  I 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  loss  of  eyesight  impairs  a  person 
for  all  future  usefulness.  Exceptional  ex- 
amples prove  that  education  aloue  is  needed 
to  make  the  blind  intelligent,  useful,  and 
happy.  One  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Baltimore,  a  man  widely  known  for  his  rare 
intellectual  culture,  his  charming  manners, 
and  his  wise  philanthropy,  has  passed  his 
life  in  the  gloom  cf  bliudness.  Miss 
Frances  Crosby,  the  well-known  hymn- 
writer,  has  been  blind  since  she  was  six 
weeks  old.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that 
they  had  the  advantage  of  refined  homes, 
where  fond  parents  lavished  care  and  in- 
struction upon  them,  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  they  made  a  success  of  their  lives ; 
hat  the  poor  who  have  no  time,  no  means, 
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must  let  their  little  ones  grow  up  untrained, 
and  so  inevitably  become  paupers  and  beg- 
gars. It  is  to  furnish  those  who  have  no 
time  and  no  means  to  educate  their  sight- 
less children  an  opportunity  for  necessary 
training  that  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
exists.  Different  States  have  adopted  dif- 
ferent methods  for  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  blind.  Some  establish  homes  for  the 
old  and  infirm,  where  the  miserable,  useless 
creatures  are  looked  after  as  a  humane  man 
looks  after  a  useless  horse, — kept  fed  and 
warm  until  kindly  nature  puts  them  to 
sleep.  Other  States  have  certain  industries 
where  the  blind  workers  may  partially 
support  themselves,  but  where  they  rarely 
learn  any  trade  that  they  can  follow  in  the 
outer  world.  To  Massachusetts  was  given 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  better  way  and 
of  following  it.  The  Froebel  idea  is  good 
for  all  children,  but  for  no  class  so  valua- 
ble as  for  the  defective.  •  The  blind,  the 
mute,  the  feeble-minded,  owe  an  inestimable 
debt  to  the  kindergarten,  wherever  they 
have  felt  its  influence. 

In  another  column  we  print  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  Anagnos  for  these  little  ones. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  hand  is  large  enough 
to  hold  all  that  generous  and  sympathetic 
friends   will  .put   into   it. 

While  the  old  woman  was  carrying  on 
her  musical  begging  on  the  Common,  it 
was  interesting  to  watch  the  passing  throng. 
Only  a  few  really  gave;  but  many  and  many 
a  one  paused,  felt  half-way  to  their  pockets, 
reconsidered,  and  went  on.  Their  sympa- 
thies were  moved :  they  longed  to  do  some- 
thing to  put  away  this  wretched  sight, — a 
gray-haired  woman  begging  who  should 
have  been  respectably  sheltered  in  a  decent 
home ;  but  their  better  judgment  told  them 
the  gift  of  a  few  pennies  would  be  futile 
to  that  end.  If  this  plea  chances  to  fall 
under  the  eyes  of  the  scores  who  passed  that 
way  and  longed  to  help  humanity,  and  they 
will  send  their  pennies,  or,  better  still, 
transmute  them  into  dollars,  to  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, they  may  have  the  double  satisfaction 
of  relieving  their  own  emotions  and  of 
shielding  the  coming  generation  from  such 
melancholy  sights ;  for  the  little  children 
who  to-day  are  learning  to  work  with  their 
hands,  to  think  with  their  brains,  and  to 
develop   self-respect   and   a   high  morality, 
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The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  makes  an  appeal  for 
annual  subscriptions  in  aid  of  its  work  of  mercy.  The 
new  buildings  were  finished  and  in  use  about  a  year  ago, 
enlarging  the  accommodations  so  that  sixty-four  children 
could  be  received  in  place  of  thirty-six,  the  limit  of  former 
resources.  "  But,"  writes  Mr.  Anagnos,  "  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  school  term  many  little  boys  and  girls  j 
have  been  brought  to  our  doors,  seeking  for  admission,  j 
We  have  taken  in  one  after  another  until  every  nook  and 
corner  in  both  buildings  are  filled.  I  am  grieved  to  say 
that,  although  our  accommodations  are  thus  crowded  to 
overflowing,  there  are  still  five  or  six  little  ones,  poor  and 
in  need,  who  stand  without  the  fold.  These  children  are 
just  at  the  proper  age  to  benefit  by  the  education  given  at 
the  kindergarten ;  but,  alas !  we  cannot  receive  them. 
There  is  no  room  for  them."  Owing  to  the  continual  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  its  wants,  the 
current  expenses  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while  the 
receipts  from  all  sources  have  been  steadily  falling  off  on 
account  of  the  depression  in  business  circles.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things  the  cost  of  maintaining-  the 
school  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income.  Unless 
its  needs  are  soon  supplied,  it  will  be  confronted  by  a 
gloomy  prospect  of  debt  and  discouragement,  bringino- 
serious  menace  to  the  work  and  activities  of  the  infant 
institution.  It  is  a  work  which  appeals  with  great  force  to. 
the  sentiment  of  humanity. 


-mux 
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BOSTON    MARCH  18,  1894. 


A  concert  is  to  be  given  in  Union  Hall,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  April  0,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  by  MisB  Ethel  Reed,  of  Dorchester,  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Walker,  of  Salem,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ivan 
Morawski,  Mr.  Van  Raalte,  Miss  Ella  Chamberlin,  and 
Mr.  William  Pfaff.  This  admirable  institution  is  in 
need  of  funds  to  carry  on  its  noble  work,  and  appeals 
with  peculiar  force  to  all.  Money  could  not  well  be 
spent  in  a  moro  worthy  cause,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  this  entertainment  may  meet  with  the  most  gener. 
ous  and  sympathetic  patronage  of  the  public. 


An  Interesting  point  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  twenty  million  widows  of  India 
was  brought  out  by  Dr.    Stockham   of  Chicago 
at  her  lecture  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten   for 
the  Blind  last  night.    This  was  the  voluntary 
and   apparently   joyous   devotion   of  many  of 
them  to  lives  of  service  similar  to  those  of  sis- 
ters of  mercy.    There  are  a  great  many  of  these 
"holy  women,"  as   they   are   called   in    India, 
women  who  are  free  to  eo  and  come  about  their 
duties,  honored  and  respected  and  beloved  by 
all.    Bnt  the  little  ehild  widows  who  have  no 
!  vocation  for  this  sort  of  life  and  woik  are  those 
i  for  whom  no  education  and   help   can   be  too 
i  much,  and  the  work  of  Ramabai  and  her  school 
i  Is  of  incalculable   benefit  for   all   of  India  in 
benefiting  them. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    24,    1894. 


Today  is  the  Anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  late  Catharine  Page  Perkins,  whose 
bequest  of  $91,000  to  Radeliffe  College  may 
well  be  said  to  have  been  the  dowry  which, 
hastened  the  day  of  eloBer  relation  bet  we  sn  Har- 
vard and  the  now  vanished  "Annex,"  Mrs. 
Perkins's  gift  of  8150,000  for  the  Perkins  dormi- 
tory at  Harvard  associates  th»  name  of  her 
husband  permanently  with  the  oolleste.  The 
Institute  of  Technology,  where  women  have 
always  been  welcomed  as  students.the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Women's  Union,  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  and  other  eduoational 
and  philanthropic  objects  received  most  gene- 
rous remembranoe  in  her  will,  and  over  half  a 
million  of  money  has  already  been  distributed. 
During  her  llfot'me  Mrs.  Perkins  was  always 
deeply  interested  in  everything  relating  to 
progress,  and  a,  sineere  and  prominent 
worker.  Her  memory  Is  honored  today  by 
many  beneficiaries,  and  cherished  in  many 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  and  revered  the  per- 
sonal qualities  that  made  her  beloved. 


HARVARD'S  BLIND  STUDENT, 

LTHOUGH  completely 
blind,  Everett  ChauncJ 
Bumpus,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  freshman 
class  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  intends  to 
take  the  full  four  years' 
course,  and  obtain  his 
degree  of  A.  B..  at 
the  close. 

He  is  only  twenty 
years  old  now,  and  has 
been  totally  blind  since  he  was  six  years 
old.  He  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  spinal 
meningitis.  There  is  hardly  a  brighter  young 
man  in  the  freshman  class  than  this  mem- 
ber who  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
remembering  what  is  read  to  him,  and  by 
dictating  to  others,  to  work  his  way  through 
the  course.  But  he  is  more  cheerful  than* 
many  men  in  college  who  have  no  hindrances. 
He  likes  study,  and  that,  of  course,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  his  rapid  progress  since 
he  was  first  put  into  any  school. 

He  has  an  exceptionally  active  mind,  and  a 
retentive  memory,  and  not  only  took  the  en- 
trance examinations  to  Harvard  with  honor, 
but  in  his  French  was  so  far  advanced  that 
he  skipped  two  classes,  and  is  taking  Junior 
French. 

Young  Bumpus  is  the  son  of  Judge  E.  C. 
Bumpus,  a  prominent  Boston  .lawyer.  Until 
entering  Harvard,  he  lived  near  Quiucy,  oud 
did  not  attend  school  until  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  but  was  taught  carefully  at  home. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  There  he 
learned  to  read  by  touch,  and  progressed  very 
rapidly  both  in  reading  and  writing.  He  was 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  two  years,  and  wheu 
he  left  he  had  mastered  the  system  taught 
there. 

After  several  terms  at  a  preparatory  school, 
he  entered  the  Thayer  Academy  at  Braintree, 
Mass.,  about  two  miles  from  his  home.  The 
records  of  this  academy  show  that  young 
Bumpus  was  never  at  the  foot  of  his  class  of 
twenty  members,  but  always  stood  near  the 
head. 

"I  did  not  think  of  entering  Harvard  until 
the  summer  of  1891,"  he  said  to  the  writer 
the  other  evening  as  he  sat  in  his  pleasant 
room  in  Felton  Hall.  "I  was  in  the  White 
Mountains  that  summer,  and  nearly  all  the 
young  men  whose  acquaintance  I  made  there 
were  talkiug  of  entering  Harvard.  Every- 
thing was  Harvard.  So  Harvard  got  a  de- 
cided hold  on  me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
right  there  that  I  would  also  go  to  Harvard 
as  soon  as  I  could." 

This  decision  necessitated  an  entire  change 
in  his  course  at  the  Thayer  Academy,  and 
meant  a  great  deal  of  additional  work,  but  he 
went  at  it  with  a  will,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  in  June,  1S03,  he  was  ready  to 
take  his  first  Harvard  examination.  In  the 
fall,  just  before  college  opeued,  he  took  the 
finals.  • 

A  special  proctor  was  given  him  for  these 
examinations,  who  would  read  the  questions 
to  him,  and  young  Bumpus  would  answer 
them  by  means  of  a  typewriter.  This  an- 
swered well  for  most  of  the  subjects,  but 
of  course,  he  could  not  write  the  Greek  char- 
acters with  his  machine,  so  he  dictated  the 
answers  to  the  proctor,  who  wrote  them  down. 
The  same  method  was  followed  in  the  exam- 
inations in  mathemathies. 

Before  entering  Harvard,  all  of  the  blind 
student's  text  books  were  specially  prepared 
for  him  on  the  Braille  system,  instead  of  the 
older  plan  of  raised  letters.  It  Is  much  moro 
convenient  to  read,  and  it  can  be  read  much 
quicker.  The  typewriter,  too,  on  which  he 
does  most  of  his  writing,  is  made  expressly 
with  reference  to  this  system. 

He  has  given  up  now.  however,  nearly  all 
the  appliances  made  especially  for  the  blind, 
except  his  typewriter.  He  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  having  his  exercises  read  to 
him.  His  course  is  in  Latin,  French,  English. 
Italian,  Greek  and  German— what  may  be 
termed  a  literary  course,  as  he  is  studying  it 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  journalist.  Later 
on  in  the  course  he  will  give  his  attention  to 
history,   philosophy  and  political  economy. 

The  young  man  has  naturally  kept  very 
quiet  since  he  has  been  in  Cambridge,  and 
few  men  outside  of  his  immediate  acquaint- 
ances have  known  that  he  was  in  college.  Not 
long  ago  he  attended  a  freshman  reception  in 
Sanders'  Theatre,  where  he  met  many  of  the 
students  and  some  of  the  professors.  He  Is 
very  companionable,  and  the  friends  he  has 
made  thus  far  in  his  college  career  have 
been  charmed  by  his  good  nature  and  untiring 
perseverance. 
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The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  makes 
An  appeal  for  annual  subscriptions  in  aid 
of  its  work  of  mercy.  The  new  buildings 
were  finished  and  in  use  about  a  year  ago, 
enlarging  the  accommodations  so  that 
sixty-four  children  could  be  received  in 
I  place  of  thirty-six.  But  more  space  is 
needed.    Mr.  Anagnos  writes  : 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  term,  many  little  boys  and  girls 
have  been  brought  to  our  doors,  seeking 
for  admission.  We  have  taken  in  one 
after  another  until  every  nook  and  corner 
in  both  buildings  are  filled.  I  am  grieved 
to  say  that,  although  our  accommodations 
are  thus  crowded  to  ovei  flowing,  there 
are  still  five  or  six  little  ones,  poor  and  in 
need,  who  stand  without  the  fold.  These 
children  are  just  at  the  proper  age  to 
benefit  by  the  education  given  at  the 
kindergarten ;  but  alas !  we  cannot  receive 
them.    There  is  no  room  for  them." 

Of  Boston's  many  worthy  philanthro-  i 
pies,  no  one  is  more  pathetic  and  deserv- 
ing than  this. 


I' 


(HE    KEPUBLICAN 


WAYNESBTTRG,  PA., 


FEB.  1,  1894. 


Having  read  the  article— "My 
Story"— by  Helen  Keller,  in  the 
Companion,  in  which  she  refers  to 
the  little  blind  boy,  Tommy  Stringer, 
our  curiosity  was  aroused  to  know  if 
lie  was  a  little  child  who  had  former- 
ly lived  here.  Upon  inquiry,  we 
have  received  the  following  letter: 

Hulton,  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1V& 
I.  H.  Knox,  Waynesb'iirg,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir— Yours  f.o'&eien  Keller  has 
been  forwarded  here,  where  she  is 
spejc'ding  the  winter  with  use,  study- 
ing with  Rev.  John  D.  Irons,  whom 
I  think  is  well  Known  in  your  coun- 
ty, as  a  leading  United  Presbyterian 
clergyman. 

You  exactly  locate  the  boy,  Tommy 
[Stringer,  his  father  was  a  machinist 
or  moulder,  and  at  the  time  Tommy 
became  known  to  Helen,  he  lived  in 
Washington,  Pa.  Tommy  excited 
Helen's  interest  and  she  started  out 
to  raise  money  to  educate  him.  About 
this  time,  a  mastiff  I  had  given  her 
was  shot  near  her  home,  under  one  of 
those  stupid  borough  ordinances  that 
dogs  running  at  large  may  be  killed 
at  sight.  Her  forgiving  spirit  at- 
tracted interest  among  dog  men 
when  the  account  was  published  in 
one  of  the  dog  papers,  and  a  move- 
ment started  to  buy  her  another  dog. 
She  heard  of  this  and  instantly  re- 
quested that  any  such  contributions 
ha  diverted  to  the  education  of  Tom- 
my and  she  would  do  without  tht 
dog.  This  tcok  like  wil'd-flce  and 
a  fund  was  started  which  finally 
-rew   to  something  like  $3,500.    We 


dog  men  only  started  It,  when  contri- 
butions came  pouring  in  direct  to 
Helen  from  all  parts  of  this  country, 
Canada  and  even  England.  One 
doggy  paper  in  England,  when  it 
heard  ot  the  scheme  to  buy  her  an- 
other mastiff,  requested  the  priyilego 
of  making  up  any  deficiency  that 
then  existed,  or  If  th<;  j.'"  Ml 
through,  that  I  should  buy  xlm  •; 
and  *end  them  the  bill. 

Tommy  (Stringer;  is  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston, 
where  Laura  Bridgmttn  was  educat- 
ed, and  is  progressing  very  fairly. 
He  can  communicate  by  the  manual 
alphabet  and  even  articulates  some- 
what. Youra  truly, 
Wim.tam  Wade. 


—On  the  seooud  page  of  our  paper, 
this  week,  will  be  found  an  article  by 
Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf 
girl,  whose  case  is  world-renowned. 
Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind,  deaf  and 
mute  child,  mentioned  in  her  article, 
whom  she  Is  educating,  Is  the  sou  of 
Thomas  Stringer,  who  formerly  re- 
sided here,  a  machinist  employed  in 
Carter  &  Kozer's  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shops.  His  wife  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Joseph  Whltlatch,  of  New 
Freeport,  this  county,  and  died  at  her 
father's  home  about  seven  or  eight 
years  since,  her  husband  having  re- 
moved to  Springhill  township,  from 
Waynesburg,  shortly  before.  Thomas 
Stringer  then  removed  to  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  Hia  little  child  having  to- 
tally lost  both  sight  and  hearing  from 
an  attaafc  of  fever,  was  sent  to  a  hos- 
pital, at  Pittsburg,  for  treatment. 
Sfcere,  as  told  in  her  story,  Helen 
Keller  found  him  and  is  now  educat- 
ing him  in  Boston.  The  child  hav- 
ing lived  here  and  his  father  being 
well  known  to  many  makes  the  »r 
tide  doubly  interesting  to  our  people. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  New 
Year's  number  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, but,  though  under  copyright, 
the  editors  have  kindly  given  us  per- 
mission to  publish  it.  Since  her  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Companion, 
Miss  Keller  has  been  almost  over- 
whelmed with  letters,  rilled  with  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  and  many. mak- 
ing Inquiries. 
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WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    4,    1894. 


EDITH   AND  WILLIE. 

Anecdotes  and  Incidents— The  Blind  and 
Deaf  Little  Girls  of  South  Boston  and 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Willie  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas  and  the  story 
of  their  development  occupy  a  large  fraction 
of  the  report  of  Mr.  Anagnos  this  yoar.  The 
biar  pamphlet  comes  later  than  usual,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  illness  of  the  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  But  it  is  extraordinarily  interesting  not 
merely  to  lovers  ol  their  kind,  to  philanthropic 
people,  but  especially  to  students  of  the  solence 
of  the  mind  who  are  in  touch  with  the  latest 
researches  in  all  departments  of  psychology 
and  metaphysics.  Certainly  the  intellectual 
and  moral  training  of  the  blind,  and  particu- 
larly the  blind  who  are  also  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
especially  valuable  to  educators,  scientists,  and 
to  all  men  of  letters.  The  anecdotes  in  regard  to 
Edith  and  Willie  are  varied  and  numerous. 
Edith's  industry  and  love  of  reading  have 
Increased  greatly  since  she  went  to  Perkins 
Institution.  Last  summer  she  read  "Little 
Women"  with  her  own  fingerB,  and  was  happy 
In  their  companionship,  having  first  met  and 
loved  them  through  he*  teacher.  Last  winter, 
after  reading  "Black  Beauty,"  Hawthorne's 
"Wonder  Book"  was  given  her,  and  Edith  was 
not  at  all  pleased  la  laying  aside  a  book  she 
had  enjoyed  for  a  volume  of  myths  in  which 
she  had  no  interest;  but  she  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  choice  of  her  teacher,  even 
though  it  did  not  accord  with  her  own  desires. 
"As  she  read  from  the  old  story  of  King  Midas, 
the  magical  power  of  the  golden  touch  seemed 
still  to  exist,  for  it  suddenly  brought  a  smile  of 
sunshine  into  her  clouded  face,  and  resting  up- 
on her  mind  and  heart  kindled  in  them  sparks 
of  interest  and  pleasure,  which  have  ever  since 
shone  forth  when  she  has  journeyed  into  the 
mystic  realm  of  fancy.  At  present  Edith  is  en- 
joying in  the  evening  reading  hour  Mrs.  Stowe's 
story  of  'Puasv  Willow.'  That  she  appreci- 
ated the  beauty  of  the  visit  of  the  fairies  to 
the  little  girl's  cradle  indicates  a  development 
of  her  imaginative  pewer."  Edith's  desire  to 
bo  like  other  little  girls  is  sometimes  illustrat- 
ed In  a  peculiar  way.  She  wishes  to  do  what- 
ever her  associates  da  Last  winter  finding 
that  others  were  punished  who  wilfully  broke 
the  school  rules,  created  in  Edith  a  longing  for 
the  same  experience,  so  she  began  negleeting 
her  sewing,  being  tardy,  although  usually  very 
pnnctnal,  until  she  too  was  puniBhed.  She 
awaited  her-punlihment  with  apparent  eager- 
ness and  bore  it  with  great  equanimity  for  the 
time  she  had  expected  it  to  last.  When,  how- 
ever, she  discovered  that  her  period  of  solitude 
was  to  be  longer  than  she  had  anticipated,  she 
grew  very  restless.  A  tempest  of  rebellion 
gathered  fast  within  her;  she  stamped  her  feet 
in  angry  protest,  and  gave  further  vent  to  her 
feelings  by  kicks  at  the  door.  These  acts  of 
violence  were  continued  for  a  little  while;  but 
when  her  teacher  went  to  grant  Edith  release, 
it  was  a  very  docile  little  girl  whom  she  saw 
and  Edith  has  never  since  done  anything  to 
cause  a  repetition  of  that  afternoon's  experi- 
ence. 

The  stories  of  beautiful  little  Willie  Bobin 
are  charming.  She  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  is  a  graceful  child  of  great  vivacity 
and  a  winning  manner,  very  loving 
and  touch  beloved,  "a  spirit  still  and 
bright,  with  somethlug  of  an  angel- 
light."  8be  has  made  long  strides  in  the  acqui- 
riltloa  of  langugage  and  has  become  so  familiar 
With  all  the  parts  of  speech  that  she  not  only 
comprehends  them  thoroughly,  but  uses  them 
intelligently.  Her  vocabulary  is  extensive.and 
she  oonverses  with  astonishing  rapidity,  both 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  of  artic- 
ulate speech.  She  will  be  ten  years  eld  in  July. 
Her  father  was  a  Swede,  her  mother  a 
Teunessean.  Wlllio  was  born  in  Texas, 
and  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  by 
sioknesi  when  eighteen  months  of  age. 
She  has  been  at  the  Kludergarten  for  three 
years.  She  revisited  her  home  last  summer, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  the  country  life.  Always 
during  her  stay  at  the  kindergarten,  in 
all  her  references  to  her  old  home,  and  in 
all  her  reproductions  of  it  with  blocks,  etc.,  the 
father,  mother  and  three  little  children  (herself 
being  one)  invariably  appeared ;  the  heme  al- 
ways contained  the  family,  and  the  family  was 
always  an  unbroken  unit.  Their  new  house 
at  Throckmorton   was  entirely  unfamiliar  to 


her,  as  the  family  had  lived  out  on  their  ranch 
In  what  Is  called  "the  rock    house"  uatil  after 
Willie's  departure   from   home;  but   Bhe  soon 
became  wonted  to  her  new  surroundings.    Mrs. 
Bobin  was  ill  during  the  first  part  ef  her  little 
daughter's  vhjlt,  and   it  was  very  sweet  to  see 
how  naturally  Willie  took  up  the  post  of  "our 
eldest,"  teaching  the  children  to  walk  quietly 
about  on  tiptoe,  saying,  "Mamma  in  very  sick." 
As   sooa  as  Mrs.  Robin   was  sufficiently  re- 
covered, a  jaunt  was  taken  out  to  "the  rock 
house,"  their  old  home,  a  small  building  com- 
prising only  two  rooms.    Tho  party  consisted  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin,  Miss  Thayer,  her  teacher, 
and  Willie  and  Mattle,  and  the  drive  was  about 
ten  miles  In  length.    After  they  arrived  Willie 
was  led  to  the  honse   and  then  left  to  her  own 
discoveries.    As  she  appeared  to  feel  timid  her 
mother  took  ber  by  the  band,  and  then  Willie's 
investigation  began.    Stepping  into  the  largor  j 
room    and   finding   it    destitute   of  fnrniture. 
Willie  was  surprised.    Seeking  a  clew  to  such  a 
strange  state  of   affairs,  she  asked  whore  "the 
lady"  was,  and  the  table,  and  the  bed,  and  the 
cat.    Her  only  idea  thus  far  seems  to  have  been 
that  a  fine  chance  for  housekeeping  was  going 
to  waste.    Her  next  query  was,  "Where  are  the 
hens   and    chickens?"    The    hen     coop     was 
Visited  and  found  empty.    Going  into  the  house 
again  sho  felt  of  a  shelf  In  the  corner  of  the 
smaller  room  and  Immediately  said  "Water," 
showing  that  she  remembered  this  shelf  as  the 
place  where  the  water  pail  had  fermerly  stood. 
With  this  recollection  came  a  flood  of  others. 
She  went  to  the  door  and  felt  of  the  latch— a 
curious  one  which  was  quite  puzzling  to  unfas- 
ten; but  Willie  handled  it  with   familiar  case, 
and  worked  it  like  a  charm.  A  bit  of  rag  which 
Willie  herself  had  tied  to  the  door  long  before, 
was  still  there;    Willie  untied  it  and  put  it  In 
ber  pocket.    Going  out  and  walking  to  the  cis- 
tern  she   said,    "Water;   where  is  the   pail?" 
After  examining  the  outer  wall  of  the  house 
with  Miss  Thayer  she  stepped  inside  again  and 
nsked,  "Where  are  the  bureau  and  trunk?"  Be- 
ing told  that  they  had  gone  to  the  new    house, 
she   continued,  "A  nice  new  house  in  Throck- 
morton   and    this    is    the    old    house."      Bv- 
and-by    the    ranch   was    left    far   behind,    the 
horres  settled   down  to  a  steady  trot,  and   the 
tired  pleosure-seekers  sank  into  willing  quiet. 
This  lasted  until  they  were  nearly  home;  then 
Miss  Thayer  received  from  Willie  the  outcome 
»f  a  long  meditation. 

"Willie  will  stay  in  Texas  with  mamma, papa. 
Bonnie,  Mattis,  Lizzie,  and  the  cat.  Willie  will 
go  to  the  kindergarten  no  more,  Poor  Willie 
will  not  see  Miss  Thayer  any  more.  Willie 
stay  a  longtime  In  Texas.  Oh  joy!  Miss  Thayer 
go  back  to  the  kindergarten  alone  and  say, 
'How  do  you  do,  Miss  Greeley?'  Miss  Thayer 
will  say  good-by  (taking  Miss  Thayer's  hand, 
shaking  it,  and  drawing  Miss  Thayer's  face 
down  for  the  representative  good-by  kiss). 

Miss  Thayer  asked  Willie  when  she  wished 
her  to  go  back.  Willie  answered,  "In  twenty 
tomorrows.  Only  one  go  back,  Willie  no! 
nol  no!" 

"You  will  have  no  one  to  talk  to,  if  Miss 
Thayer  goes  away.  Mamma,  papa,  Bonnie  and 
Mattie  cannot  talk  with  their  fingers." 

"Willie  talk  no  more  with  their  fingers!" 
(putting  her  hands  down  tightly  in  her  lap  and 
showing  a  most  determined  mouth.) 

"What  if  your  trunk  and  your  pretty  dresses 
go  back  to  Boston  for  some  new  little  kinder- 
garten girl  about. your  size?" 

Willie's  hand  wandered  in  a  hesitating  man- 
ner over  the  dress  she  was  wearing.  She  folt 
that  something  to  wear  was  a  necessity. 

Then  Miss  Thayer  said,  "Oh,  you  may  keep 
that  dress;"  whereupon  Willie  seemed  to  feel 
herself  out  of  a  predicament  and  announced, 
"Stay  la  Texas.  Mamma  will  sew  someday." 
She  was,  however,  delighted  to  return  to 
her  little  friends  at  the  kindergarten. 

Willie  had  examined  chickens  several  times, 
— m  Hingham  with  her  kind  friend  Mrs.  Whi- 
ting, and  in  Texas— but  that  one  can  always 
learn  something  was  evidenced  after  her  ex- 
amination of  a  Fayville  chicken.  She  reported 
that  it  had  "six  feet— two  threes."  When  the 
information  was  met  with  incredulity,  sue 
spread  out  three  fingers  to  represent  the  way 
the  three  feet  grew  from  each  leg.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  they  were  tees  and  that  there  was 
a  fourth  toe  also. 

A  sociable  toad  hopped  out  from  under  the 
piazza  on  her  birthday  and  was  given  to  her  for 
inspection.  She  took  it  and  handled  it  fearless- 
ly, saying,  while  her  fingers  were  busy  stroking 
it,  "For  my  birthday.  lam  nineyears  old."  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  her  when  deliberating 
as  to  the  toad's  name.  Her  fingers  wavered  in 
a  pretty  uncertainty,  half  forming  one  letter 
and  then  changing  it  to  another,  until,  at  last, 
"Pat"  was  decided  upon,  Willie  uttering  the 
word  distinctly  at  the  same  time.     Permission 


was  given  for  the  triad  t«  be  kept  over  night  >u 
a  woodon  box  with  airholes,  but  In  tbe  morn- 
ing, to  Willie's  great  disappointment,  It  bad  es- 
caped. As  a  panacea  she  and  Miss  Poulsson 
had  a  long  and  happy  talk,  such  as  she  dearly 
loved,  sitting  on  the  piazza  steps  In  the  morn- 
lug  sunlight.  Bhe  was  told  of  the  toad's  horn':, 
of  tho  toad  himself  and  ol  his  probable  desire 
to  get  back  to  his  mother,  until  she  was  quite 
reconciled  to  having  her  toad  visitor  for  ashore 
time  only.  A  second  toad,  christened  "Prat," 
in  distinction  from  the  first  one  and  yet  in 
memory  of  it,  was  kept  for  a  time  and  then  set 
free  very  willingly  when  Willie  had  considered 
Its  hunger  and  desire  f»r  freedom.  She  felt  the 
vibrations  of  tho  toad's  throat  as  it  uttered  its 
little  squeak,  and  then  imitated  the  sound  al- 
most perfectly.  That  the  blind  should  "Bee 
through  their  fingers"  we  have  been  accustomed 
to;  but  this  hearing  through  the  fingers  is  a  new 
wonder.       
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRILS,  1894, 


BLIND  CHILDREN. 


Interesting   and   Touching   Exhibi- 
tion   Vcslwrday. 

A  large  audience  gathered  in  Memorial 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  see  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  given  ucler  the 
anepicea  of  the  Woman's  Clab.  Dr.  &nag. 
bob.  Principal  of  the  institution,  sad  of  the 
Perkins.  Institute  in  South  Boston,  came 
with  24  children,  four  teachers  and  the 
Matron  and  showed  the  methods  of  instruct- 
ing blind  children. 

The  ohildren  varied  in  age  from  7  to  12 
years.  They  were  all  very  pretty  sweet  little 
children,  with  gentle  manners,  but  did  not 
greatly  differ  in  appearance  from  other  little 
children  except  for  their  eyes,  which  were 
either  covered  with  spectacles  or 
were  vacant  and  dull.  There  w=re 
three  Worcester  children,  Nellie  Ken- 
nedy, Mattie  Hughes  and  Leon  Young. 
There  was  one  little  boy.  Tommy  Stringer, 
seven  years  old,  who  was  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  read  and  knitted  as  he  sat  oa 
the  stage  and  bad  a  pitiful  way  of  groping 
for  the  band  or  dress  of  his  teacher,  in- 
otbtr  child,  who  attracted  attention,  was  a 
little  giil.  Willie  Bobbin.  She  was  very 
pretty  and  bright.  She  is  from  Texis  and 
bears  a  maEculine  name  beoause  her  father 
had  set  his  heart  on  a  boy  and  was  bound 
tbe  child  should  bear  a  boy's  name. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
an  orchestral  selection  played  by  13  little 
boys,  who  played  upon  flutes,  whistles, 
drums,  fifes,  etc..  while  their  teaoher,  Miss 
Eouike.also  bliDd.aceompanied  them  on  the 
piano  Other  children  read  and  recited,  two 
boys  played  a  piano  duet  and  all  the  ohildren 
named  chords  when  sounded  on  the  piano. 

When  these  Derformances  were  finishad 
came  the  wonderful  reading  of  Tommy 
Strineer  and  Wiliie  Kobbin.  A  book  with 
raised  letters  was  placed  on  a  table  aud 
Tommy  read  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  translating  into  sign  language  with 
his  right  hand,  the  teacher  interpreting  to 
the  audience.  Willie  also  read  by  the  same 
method,  and  then  by  articulating.  Her  voice 
was  not  like  the  human  voice,  and  whit  she 
said  was  unintelligible  to  the  audienoe. 

When  the  exhibition  was  finished.  Dr. 
Anagnos  made  an  urgent  plea  for  nuaoeial 
assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work.  The 
children,  he  Eaid.  were  being  brought  no  to 
care  for  themselves  and  not  burden  either 
the  community  or  their  families. 


The  ground  floor  and  gallery  of  Me- 
morial Hall  were  filled  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon with  an  audience  that  includ- 
ed men  and  children,  as  well  as 
■women,  who  .had  assembled  to  see  an 
illustration  of  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
Dr.  Anagnos,  principal  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  with 
teachers  and  the  matron,  had  bit  - 
out  21  dhildren — about  one-thi  E 

school — and  these  were  seated  in 
rows  upon  the  platform.    They  ranged 
in   age  from  7  to  12 'years,   and  looked 
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like  any  other  well-dressed,  pretty  chil- 
dren, save  for  their  eyes,  which  were 
>in  several  Instances  concealed  by  spec- 
tacles. Perhaps  the  most  reiflartoalMe 
thing  about  them  was  their  gentle, 
pleasant  manner  to  eadh  other  and  to 
the  teachers,  arid  their  complete  lack 
of  self-consoiouHness  or  fright  wihen 
they  flame  to  perform.  The  three  "Wor- 
cester children,  Nellie  Kenne'dy,  MattSe 
Hughes  and  Leon  Young',  were  there. 
At  )fflre  left  of  the  istaige  sat  Tommy 
Stringer,  a  pretty  litltle  faSr-haired  iboy 
i  of  7,  deaf,  dum'b  and  blind.  He 
amuisad  himself  with  reading  and  knit- 
ting and  kept  groping  about  'm  a  piti- 
ful way  for  the  hand  or  skirt  of  his 
teacher  or  of  Willie  'Rabbin,  who  sat 
behind  'him.  "Willie  is  10  years  old,  and 
is  also  blind,  deiaf  and  dtumh.  She 
(Willie)  has  a  lovely  face,  and  is  "said 
to  be  veiry  lovaible  and  sweet  in  dispo- 
sition, hesides  having  a  quick  turn  for 
puns  and  jokes.  It  was  touching  to 
see  the  affection  which  existed  between 
the  teachers  and  their  little  charges. 

Dr.  Anagnos,  upon  being  introduced 
by  Mrs.  E.  I.  Comlns,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  under  whose  auspices 
the  meeting  was  held,  said  no  one  could 
tell  about  'the  children's  work  as  well 
as  they  tell  it  (themselves,  and  that  a 
little  program  had  been  prepared  to 
this  end,  comibining  some  of  both  their 
ordinary  and  their  special  Softool  exer- 
cises. 

The  first  number  was  an  orchestral 
selection,  played  by  13  little  boys  upon 
flutes,  whistles,  drums,  fifes,  etc.,  to  a 
piano  accompaniment  by  their  teacher, 
Miss  Rouske.  Then  came  a  chorus  by 
nine  little  girls,  who  were  led  from  their 
seats  and  placed  in  position  by  the 
teachers.  They  sang  prettily,  and  at 
the  conclusion  Dr.  Anagnos  oaught  up 
one  of  the  little  girls  in  his  arms,  and, 
kissing  her,  said,  "This  little  girl  be- 
longs to  this  city."  A  tiny  boy  in  a  blue 
sailor  suit  recited  with  remarkably  in- 
telligent emphasis  and  distinct  enuncia- 
tion; two  boys  gave  a  piano  duet  with 
perfect  time  and  accuracy,  and  then 
followed  a  musical  exercise,  which  was 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  The 
teacher  struck  a  chord  upon  the  piano 
and  called  upon  a  child  to  name  it, 
which  he  would  do  almost  before  the 
sound  had  been  appreciated  by  the 
ears  of  the  audience.  With  some  of 
the  children  the  notes  could  scarcely 
be  struck  fast  enough,  their  answers, 
B  flat  major,  F  sharp  minor,  C  sharp 
minor,  etc.,  coming  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity and  ■  accuracy.  Then  they  were 
asked  to  name  the  form  or  the  chord, 
and  they  replied,  "diminished  third  of 
D  flat  major,"  "triad  of  A,"  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  with  the  same  ease 
and  certainty.  The  writer  remembers 
hearing  little  Josef  Hoffmann  do  the 
same  thing  before  a  crowded  audience 
i  in  Music  Hall  some  "years  ago,  not  half 
so  well,  be  it  said,  when  the  feat  was 
applauded  to  the  echo  by  musical  Bos- 
ton. This  was  followed  by  more  music 
and  recitations,  among  the  latter  of 
which  "Robert  of  Lincoln,"  recited  in 
concert  by  four  girls,  was  extremely 
pretty;  also  the  recitation  by  Leon 
Young  of  Worcester.  After  these  came 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes 
of  the  afternoon — the  reading  of  Tommy 
Stringer  and  Willie  Robbin. 
*    * 

A  book  was  placed  on  the  table  with 
raised  letters,  over  which  Tommy  ran 
the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  translating 
them  into  sign-language  with  his  right 
hand,  this  being  translated  again  to 
the  audience  toy  his  teacher.  He  read 
by  letters,  giving  the  page  and  number 
of  the  lesson  first,  just  as  children  are 
taught  to  do  in  the  public  schools. 
Willie  Robbin  then  read,  first  by  the 
sign-language  and  then  by  articulating 
the  words  aloud.  Miss  Willie  read  very 
rapidly,  but  her  voice  was  unlike  the 
human  voice  and  wJliat  she  said  was 
unintelligible  to  the  audience.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  another  piece  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  upon  the  piano 
by  two  of  the  pupils. 

Dr.  Anagnos  then  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  financial  assistance  to  aid  in 
making  life  easier  and  pleasanter  for 
these  unfortunate  little  ones.  They  were 
being  brought  up  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  to  be  neither  a  burden  to 
the  public  nor  to  their  families.  The 
kindergarten,  which  w^as  seven  years 
old.  had  increased  in  numbers  from  10 


to  68,  and  now  10  more  were  waiting 
on  account  of  lack  of  room.  They  had 
built  and  furnished  a  new  house,  for 
the  kindergarten  is  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  country  and  can 
not  accommodate  all  who  would  come. 
It  is  not  a  Boston  institution,  though 
supported!  almost  entirely  by  Boston. 
Mr.  Anagnos  concluded  by  giving  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Tommy  and  Wil- 
lie, and  spoke  of  the  latter  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally bright  and  original  child. 
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LITTLE   BLIND  SCHOLARS. 


Pupils   from  tlie  Jamaica  Plain  Kinder- 
garten Exhibit  at  Memorial  Hall. 

A  large  and  interested  audience  assembled 
at  Memorial  hall,  Young  womens  Christian 
association  building,  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
attendance  upon  an  exhibition  by  a  class 
from  the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Worces- 
ter womans  club.  The  invitations  were,  for 
3  o'clock  and  were  signed  by  Melora  F. 
Pratt,  Almira  H.  Barnard  and  Harriet  E. 
'Clarke  as  the  committee.  Every  seat  ia  the 
hall  was  taken. 

The  class  came  at  12.30  and  was  attended 
by  seven  teachers  and  the  principal  of  the 
school,  Prof.  Anaguos.  There  were  21 
pupils,  all  of  tbem  blind  and  two  of  them 
deaf  and  dumb  in  addition  to  their  loss  of 
sight.     Lunch  was  served  at  the  building. 

The  exhibition  included  music  by  an  or- 
chestra of  the  blind  children,  singing  and 
recitations.  The  music  teacher  of  the  pupils 
is  also  blind,  but  in  6pite  of  these  drawbacks 
a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  was  shown. 

Of  the  two  children  who  are  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  oue  is  a  boy  and  the  other  a 
girl.  The  boy  is  8  or  9  years  old  and  the 
girl  two  or  three  years  older.  Prof.  Anag- 
nos told  their  story.  The  boy  is  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  came  to  the  school  as  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  subjects  which  could 
be  imagined.  He  appeared  more  like  a 
little  beast  than  a  human  being,  and  for  a 
long  time  scarcely  any  progress  could  be 
made  with  him.  He  can  now  read  and  can 
articulate  a  few  words,  lie  was  on  the 
stage  with  his  knitting  work  ana  book. 

The  girl  is  from  Texas  and  is  named  Wil- 
lie Robin.  The  story  told  of  her  peculiar 
name  is  that  her  father  had  determined  that 
his  child  should  be  named  Willie  and  did 
not  allow  the  fact  of  sex  to  interfere  with 
that  determination.  Her  .case  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of  these  re- 
markable cases. 

The  large  audience  listened  intently  to  all 
that  was  said  by  and  about  the  unfortunates 
and  nearly  all  expressed  themselves  after- 
ward as  having  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
heartrending  and  touching  exhibitions  in 
their  experience. 

The  pupils  and  their  teachers  left  for  home 
at  6.08. 


THURSDAY,    APRIL     5,    1894. 


REPORT  OF  THE    PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Present  Prosperity  of  tha  Institution  and 
Its  Future  Needs. 


The  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
offered  to  Hon.  W.  M.  Oliu.  secretary  of  State, 
by  the  secretary  of  the  trustees.  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  together  with  the  report  of  the  treas- 
urer and  his  own  director's  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind. 

General  prosperity  has  attended  the  institu- 
tion. The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  at  its  close  there  are  140  be- 
longing to  the  school  proper  at  South  Boston, 
64  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
17  in  the  workshop  for  adults.  In  addition  to 
these,  16  persons  are  employed  as  tsaohers  or  in 
other  positions,  making  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment 237.  The  various  addresses  given 
at  the  graduation  exercises  at  Boston 
Theatre  last  year  are  given  in  full. 
Particular  interest  is  associated  with 
the  speech  of  John  S.   Dwight,  slnoe  it  was  his 


last  public  appearanoe  In  connection  with  the 
school,  of  whose  board  he  was  for  years  a  deeply 
valued  member.  The  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Dwight  are  also  published.  The  new 
library  and  musical  department  has  been  a 
eouree.  of  great  pleasure.  The  need  of  provld- 
.  ins  an  advanced  course  fer  pupils  wishing  to 
enter  college  becom«s  apparent.  A  new  music 
hall  is  much  needed  at  Perkins  Institution. 
The  small  hall  is  inconvenient  of  access,  barely 
sufficient  for  the  pupils,  and  utterly  inadequate 
for  guests  whose  presence  lends  mnch  encour- 
agement to  the  performers  in  the  dramatic  or 
musical  entertainments. 

The  progress  of  the  three  blind  and  deaf 
children,  Edith  Thomas,  "Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  has  been  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  mentioned 
in  our  last  report,  these  children  have  been 
placed  in  the  regular  classes  and  subjected  to 
i  the  same  rules  as  others,  the  only  difference 
being  the  presence  of  their  special  teacher  as 
interpreter.  Their  progress  compares  favora- 
bly with  that  of  their  classmates,  and  doubt 
oan  no  longer  be  entertained  of  the  feasibility 
of  educating  children  thns  deprived.  The 
number  of  these  is  sufficient  to  make  it  a  duty 
to  seriously  consider  the  means  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  schools  for  the  deaf  generally  have 
no  provision  for  the  blind  child,  or  the  schools 
for  the  blind  for  a  deaf  pupil. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jack- 
son, shows:  Receipts— Income  of  invested 
funds,  $38,267;  on  general  account,  868,426; 
on  kindergarten  account,  845,900;  printing  ac- 
count, $15,500;  whioh  with  the  balance  on 
hand  Oct.  1,  1892,  813.193,  makes  a  total  of 
8171.289.  Expenses— On  general  aceonnt, 
888,439;  kindergarten  aecount,  857,500;  print- 
ing account,  $6346:  miscellaneous,  $765;  in- 
vested on  mortgage,  820,000;  total,  $168,041; 
balance  Sept.  30.  1893,  $3248. 

The  trustees,  Edward  Brooks,  William  Endi- 
cott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard, 
Henry  Marion  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Wil- 
liam L.  Riohardson.  Levorett  Saltonstall,Henry 
Stone,  Thomas  F.  Temple,  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  George  W.  Wales,  pay  their  hearty  tribute 
to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  to  the  rare 
combination  of  wisdom  and  culture,  of  symi 
thy  for  affliction  and  skill  in  its  alleviation,, 
personal  enthusiasm  and  faculty  of  imparting 
that  enthusiasm  to  others,  whioh  he  has  placed 
at  their  service  for  many  years. 

"Quotations  make  me  miserable,  I  hate 

and  despise  nice  things,"  said  blind  and  deaf 
Edith  Thomas  once  in  a  revolt  at  abstract 
truths  presented  her  in  quotable  form.  People 
had  been  "playing  quotations"  in  the  house- 
hold of  which  she  is  a  member.  Edith  was 
bored,  very  naturally,  and  expressed  her 
dislike  in  a  way  with  which  everybody  will 
sympathize. 

Mr.  Guy  F.  Fnrnel.  a  recent  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, now  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  boys' 
department  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  is  mentioned  in  the  directors!  report  of 
that  institution  as  being  particularly  successful 
in  his  chosen  field  of  labor. 


SATURDAY,    APRIL     7.    1894. 


A  concert  will  be  given  in  Union  Hall  on 
Monday  nighiinaidof  tho  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  by  Miss  Ethel  Reed  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Walker. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SOT  DAY  IS  THE  YEAR 
VOL.  XCV.  NO,  98. 


SUNDAY,  APRIL    8,  1894. 


CONCERT  FOR  A  WORTHY  CAUSE, 

A  concert  will  be  given  tomorrow  even- 
ing at  Union  Hall,  48  Boylston  street.  In 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Roxbury,  the  branch  of  the  Perking  Iig.i- 
tution,  by  Miss  Ethel  Reed  of  Dorchester 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Walker  of  Salem,  as- 
sisted by  Ivan  Morawski.  basso;  Mr.  Van 
Raalte.  violin;  Miss  Ella  Chamberlain, 
Miss  Ethel  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  William 
Pfaff. 

The  kindergarten,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  fouudud  some  four  years  ago  for  the 
aciommodation  ot  30  children,  but  as  there 
•re  now  about  65  ia  the  building,  the  need, 
for  extra  room  is  urgent.  Tickets  are  60 
cents  and  may  be  had  at  tne  door. 
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TUESDAY.    APRIL    10,    1894. 


CONCERT  FOR  THE  BLIND  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  concert  at  Union  Hall  last  evening 
in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
was  largely  attended  and  was  a  musical 
and  a  social  success,  reflecting  great  credit 
on  Missus  Ethel  Rued  of  Dorchester  ond 
Gertrude  Walker  of  Salem,  who  planned 
and  managed  it. 

The  programme  included  solos  by  Miss 
Reed,  who  la  a  very  pleasing  pianist;  Miss 
Walker,  who  exhibited  a  very  atrong  and 
well  trained  soprano  voice;  violin  solos  by 
Mr.  Van  h'alto;  harp  selections  by  Mrs. 
William  Harbor;  readings  by  Bliss  Ethel 
WMteomb,  who  disolayed  no  little  dra- 
matic skill;  whistling  solos  by  Miss  Ella 
Chamberlain,  who  captured  the  audience 
by  a  series  of  clever  selections,  and  Mr.  H. 
C'arletnn  Slack,  who  made  his  debut  after 
three  years'  study  in  Paris,  and  gave  a 
group  of  basso  songs  with  a  fresh,  strong 
and  evenly  balanced  voice,  receiving  an 
enthusiastic  welcome. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  APR.  9, 1894. 

A  new  music  hall  is  much  needed  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The 
small  hall  is  inconvenient  of  access,  barely 
sufficient  for  the  pupils,  and  utterly  in- 
adequate for  guests  whose  presence  lends/ 
much  encouragement  to  the  performers  in 
the  dramatic  or  musical  entertainments. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  APR.  10, 1894. 

Oldest  of  the  blind  children  under  the 
wise  and  tender  care  of  Mr.  Anagnos  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  in  So.  Boston  is  Edith  M. 
Thomas.  She  is  in  a  way  now  what  Helen 
Keller  used  to  be,  the  most  interesting  sub- 
ject, in  the  way  of  development,  in  the 
school.  Her  age  13  and  her  progress  in  the 
hands  of  her  teachers  combine  to  make  her 
the  chief  pupil  of  the  present  group. 

The  story  of  what  she  has  done  for  her- 
self and  the  school  from  Sept.  1892,  to  Sept., 
1893,  as  related  by  Miss  Marrett,  who  had< 
especial  charge  of  her,  has  a  fascination 
even  for  the  general  reader,  who  does  not 
know  the  girl.  Miss  Marrett  points  out  that 
perhaps  the  strongest  indication  of  Edith's 
mental  development  is  her  enjoyment  of 
books.  Last  summer  she  was  happy  in  the 
companionship  of  "Little  Women," 
also  dipped  into  fairy  lore  in 
Hans  Andersen's  delightful  stories. 
In  talking  with  Miss  Markham  about  the 
last  mentioned  volumes,  she  gave  decided 
preference  to  the  "Bible  Stories,"  because 
she  believed  them  to  be  true.  She  said  she 
had  read  every  page  of  them.  She  spelled  to 
her  teacher  with  great  pride,  some  of  the 
long  names  which  they  contained,  and  also 
recounted  much  of  what  she  had  learned 
concerning  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. ""Black  Beauty"  was  selected  for  the 
daily  reading  lessons  of  the  class  which 
Edith  joined  last  September.  The  story  had 
Veen  enjoyed  by  the  same  class  two  years 
before,  during  the  evening  reading  hours, 
and  Edith  had  then  shared  in  the  pleasure 
of  it,  as  she  received  from  the  fingers  of  her 
teacher  the  words  to  which  the  others  lis- 
tened. 

Great  delight  was  manifested  by  all  in 
the  return  of  their  dear  friend  in  a  way 
wiiich  afforded  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance,  and  the  read- 
ing from  the  book,  fresh  from  the  printing 
press  for  the  blind,  was  characterized  by 
earnestness  and  animation  throughout  the 
entire  story. 

Edith  read  a  paragraph  in  ber  turn  to  her 
teacher,  and  Miss  Markham  pronounced 
the  words  aloud  as  fast  as  they  were  spelled 
to  her.  Edith's  rate  of  reading,  as'  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
class  was  at.  first  slow;  but  she  gradually 
increased  in  speed  until,  when  the  signal 
fimi!  for  her  to  read  to  her  teacher,  her 
fingers  we're  very  near  the  first  words  of  the 
required  paragraph. 


Jimtagarien  for  %  JBlmo. 

APRIL    1894. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  at  hand  when  I  remind  my  friends 
and  neighbors  of  this  pathetic  charity  ;  a  call  to  which  they 
have  responded  most  cordially  in  past  years.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  better  than  any  appeal  of  mine  for  help  might  be 
the  enclosed  circular  from  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  the  director 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  of  which  the 
Kindergarten  is  a  branch.  This  work  is  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  has  organized  it  of  late  years  and  he  watches  over  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  children  with  parental  care. 

The  circular  has  recently  appeared  in  the  papers  but  it  may 
not  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  Mr.  Antignos  has  sent 
me  a  number  of  copies  for  distribution  among  our  subscribers. 
He  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  liberality  shown  by  the  Cambridge 
Contribution.  It  has  risen  from  less  than  $100  in  1S9 1  to 
$500111  1S95.  This  year  we  send  in  $515.00.  In  closing, 
let  me  add  my  own  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Trustees  and  Visiting  Committee  for  the  kind  consid- 
eration with  which  our  annual  appeals  have  been  met. 

ELIZABETH  C.  AGASSIZ. 

All  contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  36  Quiiicy  St. 


Edith  was  much  amused  by  the  word 
"Merry  legs."  She  laughed  heartily  when  1 
the  little  grey  pony  was  introduced  to  her,  I 
and  she  never  afterward  read  the  name 
without  smiling.  A  friend  of  Edith's  who 
is  very  quick  in  her  motions  was  much  sur- 
prised by  an  application  of  the  word  to  her- 
self. Meeting  her  in  the  hall  of  the  school 
building  one  morning  Edith  said  roguishly, 
"Good  morning,  Merry  legs!"  One  day 
she  came  upon  the  name  of  the  little  pony 
rather  suddenly,  not  having  read  anything 
about  her  favorite  for  quite  a  long  time, and 
she  spelled  at  once  these  happy  words  of 
greeting,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  Merry  legs. 
Are  you  glad  to  see  me?" 

"When  the  story  of  "Black  Beauty"  was 
Pearly  finished,  she  said  with  an  expression 
that  gave  pathetic  emphasis  to  her  silent 
words:  "Only  one  more  page;  1  am  very 
sorry." 

In  December  the  class  began  to  read 
Hawthorne's  ""Wonder-Book."  The  change 
was  not  a  welcome  one,  and  it  was  particu- 
larly hard  for  Edith  to  lay  aside  a  book  which 
had  been  a  source  of  such  pleasure,  in  order 
to  take  up  a  volume  of  myths  in  which  she 
felt  no  interest.  One  day  she  was  so  obsti- 
nate that  she  was  sent  to  her  room  for  an 
hour;  but  she  soon  appeared  before  her 
teacher  with  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  she 
had  written  :  "1  1  e'nt  bad  any  more,  the 
Lord  has  delivered  it  out  of  me." 

Until  quite  a  recent  date  the  imaginative 
faculty,  which  in  so  large  a  measure  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  childhood,  has  seemed  to 
be  dormant  in  Edith's  nature.  A  year  ago 
?ast  December,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  a 
composition  class,  which  Edith  had'  joined, 
asked  each  of  the  pupils  to  write  a  note  de- 
signed   to    acconiDanv    a    Christmas     gift. 


Edith  had  been  devoting  some  of  her  leisure 
moments  to  the  making  of  a  present  for  her 
mother;  but  since  it  was  not theu  completed 
it  was  apparently  impossible  for  her  to  im- 
agine it  all  ready  to  send  away,  and  to 
write  a  note  suitable  to  accompany  the  fin- 
ished article.  After  a  good  deal  of  perplex- 
ity caused  by  the  teacher's  reiueu,  she 
began  a  note  in  ber  own  practical  manner 
as  follows:  "Dear  Mother,  I  am  making  you 
a  Christmas  present." 

But  now  her  own  conversation  and  her 
plays  indicate  that  her  imaginative  faculty 
is  at  last  thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  it 
is  being  developed  day  by  day.  She  now 
ascribes  to  the  canary  bird  a  language, 
which  her  love  interprets,  as  she  stands  by 
its  cage  and  feels  upon  her  face  or  ringers  the 
gentle  touch  of  its  bill.  "Whenever  she 
supplies  it  with  fresh  seed  and  water  it 
says,  "Edith,  I  thank  yon."  and  it  very 
often  summons  her  to  its  cage  by  calling  her 
name. 
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WILLIAM    ELIZABETH    ROBIN. 


Tuuo   Interesting   Children. 


Willie  Elizabeth   Robin. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  was  born  in  Throckmorton,  Texas,  July 
12,  1884.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  her  mother  of 
middle  Tennessee.  Their  robust  health  seems  to  have  been  inherited 
by  little  Willie,  who  was  a  bright  and  active  infant,  in  full  possession 
of  her  senses.  She  had  begun  to  talk,  and  was  considered  an  un- 
usual precocious  child  until  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
when  she  was  attacked  by  an  illness  called  "catarrhal  fever"  by  one 
physician,  and  by  another  "neuralgia  of  the  head."  On  the  fourth 
day  a  redness  of  the  left  eyeball  was  noticed,  which  so  increased  that 
on  the  seventh  day  her  parents  became  alarmed.  The  physician 
prescribed  an  eye-wash,  which  produced  swelling  and  greater  irrita- 
tion, Poulticing  was  then  tried,  but  without  effect,  and  for  a  week 
the  swelling  was  so  great  that  examination  of  the  eyes  was  impos- 
sible. It  is  thought  that  deafness  occurred  first,  that  the  loss  of 
sight  was  more  gradual,  but  that  since  the  violent  inflamation  which 
closed  her  eyes  on  the  seventh  day  she  has  never  seen. 
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TOnriY    STRINGER. 


Thomas   Stringer. 

Thomas  Stringer  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania, 
July  3,  1886.  Tommy  is  of  Scotch  descent  on  the  father's  side,  and 
his  mother  was,  by  birth  at  least,  American.  Her  health  had  been 
failing  for  more  than  a  year — perhaps  for  several  years — before  the 
birth  of  this  child,  and  she  died  of  scrofula  at  the  earl}-  age  of  twenty- 
nine.  Two  brothers  and  a  sister  died  of  the  same  disease.  Deafness 
seems  not  to  have  .appeared  in  her  family,  but  four  cases  of  blindness 
among  cousins  are  recorded. 

Tommy's  senses  appear  to  have  been  perfect  in  infancy.  At 
two  years  of  age  he  had  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
which  resulted  in  chronic  diarrhoea.  A  medicine  was  administered, 
which  suddenly  checked  this  disease  and  produced  vomiting,  per- 
spiration and  the  appearance  of  red  and  purple  spots  upon  his  body. 
On  the  14th  of  October,  1889,  he  was  taken  ill  with  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.     Three  days  afterwards  he  had  become  deaf  and  blind. 

(See  the  Kindergarten  Annual  Reports  for  further  particulars.) 
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PATRONS. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Greenhalge. 
Ex-Eieut. -Governor,  Haile. 

Rev.  James  De  Normandi. 


PATRONESSES. 

Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield. 

Mrs.  Grace  E.  Oliver. 

Mrs.  Kate  Tammett  Woods. 


COMMITTEE. 

H.  W.  Drew.  Chairman. 

E.  E-  Reid.        A.  Walker. 

Edwin  Rose,  Secretary. 


USHERS. 

Eugene  A.  Reed,  Jr. 
Alden  Towne, 

Ralph  McDaniel. 
Arthur  Trainer. 

Guy  B.  Carter. 

Robert  Kent  James.  - 
J.  Charles  Mullen. 
J.  F.  McGowan. 
Herbert  A.  Cain. 
Wm.  H.  White. 
E.  F.  Jacobs. 


*    P$OG$AJV[]V[E.    # 


I. 

RONDO   CAPRICCIOSO. 

Miss  Reed. 


Mendelssohn 


Clayton  Johns 
Gaben  Hoffman 


II. 

a.  j  Farewell  Oh  Dream  of  Mine. 
6.  \  Revel  My  Heart. 

Miss  Walker. 

III. 

ROMANZA Sarasate 

Mr.  Van  Raalte. 


IV. 

CAVATINA.     From  Lombard. 

Miss  Chamberlin. 


by     I  Terdi 


SOEO Selected 

Mr.  Ivan  Morawski. 

VI. 

GAEEAGHER      -•-.         .       Richard  Harding  Davis 
Miss  Whitcomb, 


¥6   Programme.   % 


VII. 

SONG    WITHOUT    WORDS 

Mrs.  Wm.  Barber. 


Dubez 


VIII. 


a.  f  CAVATINA 
6.  )  MADURKA     . 


Walter 
Weiniawski 


Mr.  Van  Raai/te. 


IX. 


a.  f  OH    ECSTASY 
J.  l  THE    SWALLOW 


Afr.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 
Graben  Hoffman 


X. 


THE   YORK    STACCATO        .         .         Chamberlin 
Miss  Chamberlin. 


XI. 


a.  f  LOVE    SONG 
A-  '(  MAY    DANCE     . 


Miss  Reed. 


XII. 


HOW   GIRLS   FISH 

Miss  Whitcomb. 


Chopin-Lists 
Nervin 


Anon 


FROM  A  FRIEND 

OF    THE 

KINDERGARTEN. 


FROM 

A    FRIEND 

TO    AID    THE 

KINDERGARTEN 

FOR    THE 

BLIND. 


A    FRIEND 

OF    THE 

KINDERGARTEN. 


6% 


One  of  the  Classes. 


Journal  of  Education. 

BOSTON  &  CHICAGO,  APRIL  12,  '94. 

The  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  shows  that  prosperity  has  attended  the  in- 
stitution. The  trustees  pay  a  hearty  and  richly  deserved  tribute  to 
the  labors  of  M.  Anagnos,  and  to  the  rare  combination  of  wi>  dom 
and  cnltnre,  of  Bimpathy  for  sfHiotion  and  skill  in  its  aleviation, 
of  personal  enthusiasm  and  faculty  of  imparting  that  enthusiasm 
to  others,  whioh  he  has  placed  at  their  servio9  for  many  years. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
An  Opportunity   Offered  to  Aid  a  Worthy 
Institution. 
The  meeting  held  In  Memorial  Hall  last 
week  Wednesday  to  Illustrate  the  work  of 
the    kindergarten    for    the    blind    at    Ja- 
maica   Plain    way    deeply    Interesting   and 
impressive,  and  the  desire  for  some  prac- 
tical result  (or  the  benefit  of  that  institu- 
Is  strong  in  the  hearts  of  main-  who 

■nt. 
furtherance  of  that  desire  it  was  pro- 
1     at    the    monthly    meeting    of    the 
igers    of    the    Temporary    Home    am! 
Day  Nursery,   held  early  this  week,  after 
i heir   regular   business  was  concluded,    to 
a    public    meeting   of   all   persons    in- 
terested   in    this   object,    and  a   committee 
of  two  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
to   call   su.'h  a   meeting. 

No  explanation  of  this  wonderful  work 
for  the  unfortunate  little  ones  who.  by 
dent  or  from  birth,  are  deprived  of 
the  great  blessing  of  sight,  is  seeded  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
seen  and  heard  the  remarkable  exhibition 
e  the  Woman's  Club.  But  for  those 
who  were  not  present  a  brief  statement 
of  what  is  needed  may  be  well: 

Seven  years  ago  this  special  form  of 
Instruction  for  the  Hind  was  begun  as 
a  primary  department  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  today 
the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
It  started  with  10  children:  it  now  num- 
Hh  10  more  waiting  from  lack 
of  accommodation  to  be  taken  under  its 
care.  When  the  school  was  opened  the 
corporation  owned  but  one '  building. 
Rather  more  than  a  year  ago  a  second 
house  was  built  and  occupied,  while  the 
third,  the  central  or  main  building,  is 
begun,  but  not  completed,  for  lack  of 
funds. 
The  expense  of  such  an  institution  is 
ssarify  large.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, even  for  the  ordinary  care  of  as 
many  children,  and  when  the  helpless 
condition  of  these  little  ones  is  considered 
the  sum  needed  to  support  and  educate 
them  does  not  appear  unreasonable. 
When  we  think  of  the  terrible  affliction 
of  blindness,  a  life  enclosed  in  perpetual 
darkness,  and  then  realize  what  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  their  sad  condition,  we 
shall  be  grateful  for  the  patience  and 
talent  bestowed  upon  these  unfortunates, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  do  something,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  towards  sustaining  such 
noble  work. 
For  this  object  branch  societies  have 
---ablished  in  various  towns  for  the 
of  extending  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  and  securing  annual 
contributions.  The  organization  is  of  the 
simplest,  the  duties  of  the  members  being 
only  to  pay  an  annual  subscription  of 
whatever  sum  they  may  be  willing  for 
the  "Kindergarten  for  the  Blind." 

It  is  proposed  that  a  Worcester  branch 
be  established,  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  great  many  of  our  citizens  will  be  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  contribute  large  or 
small  sums,  according  to  their  means,  to 
st  touching  charity.  Let  every 
one  whose  heart  is  moved  with  tenderness 
towards  these  unfortunate  little]  ones 
come  to  the  meeting,  and  so  encourage 
those  who  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  action  in  this  matter  by  their 
presence  and  co-operation. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  parlors 
of   the    T.    W.    C.    A.    building,    corner   of 
Chatham     and     High     streets,     tomorrow- 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock.      Ever-.-  one  Inter- 
gentlemen    as    well    as    ladies,    is 
•stly  invited  to  be  present. 
The  Committee,       Mrs.  W.  w.  fi 

Air-.    E.    i.    Comlns. 
■ester,  April  U'.  1894. 


-  - 
The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  newly- 
organized  Worcester  Auxiliary  for  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blin«i  met  in  tihe 
pa/rl#r  of  Mie  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. There  were  15  women  pres- 
ent. Mrs.  W.  W.  nice  and  Airs.  Abby 
L.  Sumner  acteid  as  president  and  sec- 
retary pro  tern.  The  secretary's  report 
of  the  preliminary  meeting  showed  23 
charter  members,  and  the  report  of  Bhe 
soliciting  committee  announced  an  ac- 
cession of  50  new  members.  The  nom- 
inating committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing names  for  office: 

Mrs.  A.  M.  S.  Butler,  president;  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Thayer,  Jr.,  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Day,  treasurer;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Pratt,  Miss 
Hamlet  E.  Clark,  Mrs.  WinsHow  fi!  Lin- 
coln, visiting  commiittee.  The  report 
Tvas  unanimously  accepted,  and  Mrs 
Butler  took  the  cfliair.  An  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
society  and  all  persons  Interested  to  at- 
tend the  annual  exhibition  of  the  kin- 
dergarten Perkins  street,  Jamaica 
Wlaln,  which  takes  place  Monday  at  3 
p.  m..  and  copies  of  the  seventh  annual 
report  were  distributed.  These  contain 
much  interesting  Information  and  sev- 
eral prints  of  the  acTiool,  of  Froebel. 
Waile  Bobbin  and  Tommy  Stringer. 
I  hey  may  be  obtained  from  the  kinder- 
garten by  ipreoaying  postage.  The 
meeting  adjourned  till  May  19,  3  p.  m. 

The  membership  of  the  auxiliary  at 
the  present  moment  is  a  little  over  70. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  number 
may  speedily  be  increased  to  100  The 
annual  subscription  Is  only  $1,  but  there 
s  nothing  to  prevent  people  from  giv- 
ing more  if  they  like,  and  any  such 
sums  will  be  gladly  received. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,  APRIL  14,  1894. 
Sixty  Second  Annnal  Report. 

THE  TRUSTEES   OF    THE  PERKINS    TSbTlTU- 

TION   MEET  AND  ELECT    OFFICERS  FOR 

THE  ENSUING  YEAR,   AND  REPORT 

PROGRESS. 

At  the  sixty  second  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Mind,   bed  Oct.  11.  1893-ard  «hieh  has  j 
been  published    in  bock  form,  a    cony   of  I 
which  we  have  jnst  received— the  trustees  ! 
make  a  favorable   and  voluminous   report  ! 
dealing  with  both  the  main  insiitntion  on 
Broadway  Mid  the  kindergarten  at  Jamai- 
ca  Plain.     Dunns;  the  year  death   has  in- 
vaded   the  board   and  lemoved  two  of  it- 
UK  si   honored  and  beloved  associates   Dr 
Andrew  Pre.,ton  Peaboriy.  and  John  Sulli- 
van D  wight.     The  report  contains  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  each  of  these  o-eutle- 
rnen      The  report  contains  much  interest- 
ing    matter,    amongst    other     things    an 
account  of  the  progress   of  the  blind  and 
deaf  mutes   Edith  31.  Thomas   ani    little 
Tommy      Stringer.       Secretary     Aaao-n0s 
makes    a    splendid  showing  in  his  report 
and  makes  an   earnest    plea  for  contribu- 
tions to  enable  them  to  pay  off  the  debt 
that    lianas  over    the   kindergarten.     The 
officers  for  the  ;  ear  1693-91  are 

President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D  : 
Vice  president.  George  8.  Hale; 
Treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
Secretary,  M.  Anag 
The  volume  also  contains  an  account  of 
the  dedication  of  the  new  building    with 
addresses  by  different    sneakers  which   is 
verv   interesting.     This    is    a  very  -worthy 
cruse.  Can  yen  not  find  yonr  way  to  c  n- 
-  something  dnring'the  year  for  the 
f  thejittle  blind  ones? 


Boston  fttmmipt 

FRIDAY.    APRIL    20.    1894. 


Holiday  Crowd,  at  the  Do*  show 

ch^nlcrsmHa'nr»ndHVl8ite<1,he  do«le.  *'  Me- 
chanics  Hall  all   day  yesterday   and  a  ].«,. 

delegation  ol  children  from  the  Perkin,  Inlf 

tutlon  for  the  Blind  helped  to  twelfth.  J     '" 

ber.    A  proton  was  fi.ed  by  C.  8 Ha u£j£Z 

tno  award  .1  the  prize  far   the  best   £■     J 

Russian  wolfhounds  to   Mr    Hun.inrt"  1  2* 

rejudittng  wa.  held  yesterday     The  result       * 

that  Mr.  Hnntlngton  scored  thirty  eirh7 1   ^ 

with  Ave  dogs,  an.  Mr.  H3„  T,  .  '       '?.K 

j"ne  d«"-     Thm  the  award  staodT  * 

To  Visit  the  Blind  Children. 

A  reception  will  be  zlven  at  the  Kiadergart-n 

for  the  Blind,  corner  of  Perkin,  and  "t 

The  ladles'  visiting-  committee  in  charee  of  the 
receptioa  consists  of   Mrs.  Loula  £Ji?T °  ,  *8 

£  I,'"  MAPPiiet°n-  Mi"  M"  K«'-  Mi-t'aroh", 
Derby  Mrs  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mis.  Clara  T 
Endlcott,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner.  MrT.  ohrl 
Chipman  (Jray,  Mr,.  Thomas  Mack.  Mr,  E 
Preb  e  Motley.  Mas  Laura  Norcross.  si,  Edit.' 
Rotch  and  Mlsa  Annie  C.  Warren. 


$®gtm  f&tnmttipt 

SATURDAY,    APBIL    21.    1804. 

KINDERGARTEN     FOR    THE    BLIND    RE 

CEPTIQN. 

The  annual  reception  ol  the  ladies'  visltlne 
foX' T  Tll  D6  giTen  at  the  Kinder".    .* 

23  at  \  Pndf  Jaf,aiCa  PlaiD'  °n  ^»>'Ap 
23  at  3  P.   at    After  inspection  the  buiMinra 

the  truest,  will  a,semble  in  the  hall  where  th* 

h^'n3  °  =  ,he  IUtl8  b,iod  cui'dren   are  to  be 

B?  ho  °rT-  Samael     Eliot    w111    reside?   and 
Bishop  Lawrence  will  make  an  addren, 

IfflottFgolJRNAQ 

SATtJKDAr,    APRIL  31,   1894. 


frr  rh„  lr°^  '?  t0Tbe  ?,Ten  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  Perkins 
and  Day  Streets,  on  Monday  at  three  o'clock 
The  reception  is  glven  under  the  auspices  of  the 
^d/esw\lsltl<>g  Committee,  Mrs.  Louis  Atrassiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endlcott 
Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray 

piwA1}0"83  £ackT'  Miss  Ida  Beal-  Mrs.  B 
Preb  e  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith 
Rotch,  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


,UND  AY  MORN  I N [C 

IDITI0N. 


BOSTON     APRIL  ±2,  1S94. 


—  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Miss  Clara  Endicott,  Miss  Caroline  Derbv,  Miss 
Olga  Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Ida  Beale,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 
Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch 
and  Miss  Annie  Warren  have  sent  out  in- 
vitations to  a  reception,  to  be  given  tomorrow  after 
noon  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  3  o'clock. 
The  hostesses  compose  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
Kindergarten,  and  the  usual  larse  attendance  and 
very  interesting  exercises  can  be  counted  upon  at  this 
annual  spring  "at  home"  of  their  dear  little  blind 
babies. 


- 


KINDERGARTEN_FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  totbe 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct  1,  1893  to  April  9,  1894: 

ENDOWMENT  PUITJ). 

-A  friend 81.00 

>A  klnuergartner 2.00 

-An  Easter  gift  from  one  who  loves  the  sight- 
less little  ones 600.00 

■Miss  M.  W.  Baylies,  Taunton 10.00 

-Miss  C.  B.,  Brldsewater,  Eng 4.80 

Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Beebe IC'0.00 

Belmont  Congregational  Unitarian  Seeiety, 

through  Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave 10.00 

Miss  Nancy  Bracken,  Quincy SO.OO 

-Mrs.  R.  M.  Bradley 10.00 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Brett,  Avon fi.on 

■Miss  Margaret  Brlgham,  North  Grafton 5.00 

E.  R.  Brown,  Dover,  N.  H I6.G7 

Miss  H.Louisa  Brown 5.00 

Mrs.  Francis  Cabot 10.00 

E.  D.  C 3.00 

Mrs.  J.  r.C • 10.00 

Arthur  Colllnson,  West  Somervllle .50 

Mrs.  Corbln 26.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Dehon 60.00 

George  H.  Ellis 100.0Q 

Miss  C.  L.  Fairbanks 10.00 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Fay <..'..  1,006.00 

Mrs.E.E."V.   Field 10.00 

Friend   <i.  S.  H.,   in  memory  of  Charles  W. 

Faulkner 100.00 

A  D.  G 10.00 

George  O.  Goodhue,  Danville,  P.  Q 6.00 

Rev.  Alfred  Gooding,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 10.00 

W.  Y.  Gross 4.00 

Charles  H.  Hersey — 15.00 

Infant  class  in  Union  Church,  "Weymouth —  22.00 

Dr.  J.  A.  Jackson,  Manchester,  N.  H 25.00 

Miss  H.  W.  Kendall 60.00 

Mrs.   Rebecca  Kent 10.00 

Gore  Kindergarten,  East  Cambridge,  through 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Berthold 8.2$ 

Mrs.  George  Lamb,  Cambridge 6.00 

Miss  E.  F.    Lang 5.00 

Miss  Mollie  Learned,  New  Loudon,  Conn....  6.00 

Thomas  Mack 26.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Mason 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Annie  B.Matthews 1,000.00 

Mrs.  George  von  L.Meyer 100.00 

William  Montgomery 10.00 

Mrs.  Leopold   Morse 100.00 

Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 26.00 

Miss  M.  C.   Moulton 25.00 

Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Newell 25.00 

Mrs.   M.   Abbie   Newell,   in  loving  remem- 
brance ot  A.  H.  N. 25.00 

J.  Howard  Nichols 25.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Phlpps 25.00 

LenaPierson,  West  Somerville 1.00 

M,  S.  P.  Pollard,  Brookline 50.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bo  wars 25.00 

Primary  Department  of  Day  Street  Sunday- 
school,  West  Somervllle 5.00 

Primary  Department   of   Highland  Sunday- 
school S.60 

Primary   Department   of     Moreland    Street 

Congregational  Sunday-school.  Roxbury....  5.00 
Proceeds  of  entertainments  Feb.  22  by  pupils 

of  Perkins  Institution , 120.2B 

Miss  Charlotte  Ross,  West  Newton 1.00 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Rust..., 10.00 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears 26.00 

Mrs.  Emily  E.  Shepard.  Brookline 10.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Slocum .  Jamaica  Plain 100.00 

Miss  E.  D.  Sohier 25.00 

Suudav  -  school     of     First     Congregational 

Church,  Great  Harrington 12.48 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndllce 100.00 

Three  friends fl.oO 

Three  friends  in  Worcester S.00 

Through  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray .-  10.00 

Miss  Elsie  Tildeu 25.00 

MlssC.O.Vose ,   5.00 

George  W.  Wales 100,00 

Miss  Annie  S.  Ware , 5.00 

Tommy,  Helen.  Ralph  and  Esther  Watson.  .  6.82 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wntson,  Weymouth-  -.  44.18 
Miss  E.  P.   Whitney,  in  tiie  name  of  Helen 

Keller 6.00 

S5,304.46 
CONTRIBUTIONS  EOT!  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual   subscriptions  through   the     Ladies, 
Auxiliary  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.   Gardner, 

treasurer 82,049.50 

Dorchester   Branch,  through  Mrs.  J.  Henry 

Bean,  treasurer 76.00 

Milton  Branch,  through  Mrs.  William  Wood, 

treasurer 1]  5.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  annual 60.00 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  annual 5.00 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D.,  annual 60.00 

Ladles  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Haven, 

annual    GO.OO 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 200.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  ThorndiKe,  annual 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Sullivan  Warren,  annual 20.00 

Misi  Eliza  ().  White,  Brookline 10.00 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead,  annua! 10.00 

»2,C55.50 

EOE  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

Henry  Saltonstall gl  ,000.00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer. 
63  Slate  Street.  Room  840. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN  ENTERTAIN, 

Bishop  Lawrence's  Visit  to  the  Kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  children  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  grave  an  exhibition  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  institution  before  an  audience 
that  filled  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
hall. 

An  interesting-  programme  had  been  pre- 
pared. The  exercises  opened  with  a 
chorus  by  the  girls.  Then  followed  a 
piano  duet  by  Charles  Amaden  and  Fred 
Walsh;  recitation,  Margaret  Coburg;  vocal 
trio,  by  the  boys;  an  original  composition 
by  one  of  the  teachers,  Miss  Roiske,  who 
is  bi.uid;  violin  duet  by  Grace  Wagner  and 
Sophia,  Muldoon;  recitation  by  James  Cun- 
ningham; Bishop  Lawrence's  address. 

Bishop  Lawrence  referred  to  his  in- 
ability to  fill  the  position  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Bishop  Brooks,  in  his  great  love  and 
wonderful  interest  in  all  human  nature, 
particularly  in  his  wonderful  sympathy 
and  love  for  the  afflicted  blind  children. 
He  spoke  earnestly  of  the  need  of  funds. 

The  remainder  of  the  exercises  consisted 
of  a  chorus  by  the  girls  of  the  primary 
class  and  two  selections  by  the  boys'  or- 
chestra. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  explained  the  great 
work  of  the  asylums  and  asked  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  entire  community. 

The  .performance  of  the  little  children 
was  splendidly  done.  The  manner  In 
which  the  various  selections  were  given 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  teachers. 

The  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee  are: 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Appleton,  Miss 
Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Eliot, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Ida  Beal,  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley.  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss 
Edith  Rotch  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren 
were  in  charge,  assisted  by  Misses  Grace 
and  Bessie  White,  Miss  Gill  and  Miss 
Winslow.    Dr.    Samuel  Eliot   presided. 
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KINDERGARTEN    TOR   THE    BUND. 


Little  Unfortunates  Hold  Their  Annual 
Reception. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  all 
children,  and  an  added  pathos  when 
they  are  afflicted  with  blindness, "  yet 
the  inmates  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  who  received 
numbers  of  visitors  yesterday  at  their 
annual  reception,  seemed  as  happy  as 
the  more  fortunate  little  folks  who  are 
blessed  with  all  their  faculties. 

The  visitors  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack  and  Miss  Derby,  to  whom 
they  were  introduced  by  the  ushers. 
Miss  Winslow,  Miss  Elizabeth  White, 
Miss  Gill  and  Miss  Grace  White,  and 
afterward  roamed  about  the  building, 
where  they  saw  the  delightful  Quarters 
of  the  little  folks,  and  heard  them  read 
as  rapidly  by  touch  as  other  children 
do  bv  sight.  Later,  the  company  crowd- 
ed the  hall  of  the  new  building,  and 
listened  to  a  delightful  programme  of 
music  and  recitations  by  the  pupiis. 
Thev  were  Introduced  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation,  and 
acquitted  themselves  wonderfully. 

The  opening  selection  was  a  choruH 
bv  the  girls,  "Queen  o'  May,"  followed 
by  a  piano  duet  by  Charles  Amadon 
and  Fred  Walsh;  recitation,  "Discon- 
tent," bv  Margaret  Coburg;  trio  by  the 
bovs,  "The  Wind  Flower,"  composed 
by'  their  teacher,  Miss  C.  C.  Roshe, 
who  is  also  blind;  violin  duet  by  Grace 
Wagner    and    Sophia    Muldoon:    recita- 


tion, "What  a  Bird  Thought,"  James 
Cunningham;  chorus  by  the  girls  of  the 
primary  school,  and  an  amusing  selec- 
tion by  the  kindergarten  symphony 
orchestra,  if  it  might  so  be  called,  in 
which  all  the  boys  took  part,  the  in- 
struments including  drums,  whistles, 
clappers  triangles,  zithers,  and  paper 
bag  explosions  to  emphasize  the  finale. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  piano. 
The  selection  was  arranged  by  Miss 
Roshe.  An  address  was  made  by  Bishop 
Lawrence,  who  spoke  with  a  great  deal 
of  feeling.  In  closing  he  said:  "The 
kindergarten  is  burdened  with  debt, 
and  calls  for  generous  gifts,  and,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  this  school  is  doing  for 
us,  it  would  seem  as  If  it  would  be  a 
privilege  to  make  a  generous  gift  to 
this  institution,  to  return '  in  a  slight 
way  our  obligations  to  it." 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  followed,  made 
a  strong  and  earnest  appeal  for  aid  for 
the  institution.  He  said:  "We  have  69 
children  in  the  institution  and  12  on 
the  waiting  list.  "We  need  $1S,000  for  a 
permanent  fund,  and  $4000  more 
yea.r  than  we  now  have." 

Among  the  guests  were: 

Mrs.  Julia  Waul  Howe.  Col.  Stone,  Mrs.  Roger 
WolCott.  -Miss  dill,  .Mrs.  William 'Appleton,  \lr 
Ilodocanaclli,  ex-<;reok  consul:  Mrs.  .John  ('  (Jrnv 
Dr.  Little,  1I13S  H.idloy,  Mr.  Henry  \V.  Howe,  Mr.' 
Joseph  Glover,  Miss  Clnra  T.  Kmlicott.Mr.  Eumnml 
Jackson,  the  Misses  nosers,  PolieS  commissioner 
Whiting,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Joseph  H.  Wales. 
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The  reception  given  by  the  Ladies'  Visit- 
ing Committee  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  of  Perkins 
and  Day  sts.,  yesterday  afternoon,  was  an 
event  largely  attended  'by  the  representa- 
tive people  of  the  town.  Mrs. Thomas  Mack 
and  Miss  Caroline  Derby  of  the  visiting 
committee  received.  The  other  members 
of  the  committee  present  were : 
Mrs.  Louise  Aga.ssiz,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Appleton,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  Preble  Motley,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch  and  Mies 
Anna  C.  Warren.  The  ushers  were  Miss 
Grace  and  Elizabeth  White,  Miss  Winslow 
of  Perkins  St.  and  Miss  Gill  of  Pond  st. 

Every  one  was  much  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  bright  little  ones  sitting  at  the  low 
tables  reading  from  their  books,  stringing 
beads  and  cubes.  Each  child  had  a  name 
for  their  ions  strings.  Some  called  them 
steam  cars,  wheels,  necklaces  and  a  variety 
of  pretty  fancies.  Others  sewed  elaborate 
designs  in  cards,  and  others  arranged  the 
block  in  pretty  designs.  Little  Tommy 
Stringer,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  was  always 
the  centre  of  a  great  crowd.  Miss  Conley, 
his  patient,  devoted  teacher,  has  full  charge 
of  this  pupil,  and  what  she  has  accom- 
plished is  wonderful.  Tommy  can  now 
carry  on  a  conversation  ,by  means  of  the 
palm  language,  articulates  some,  has  a  large 
vocabulary  aud  forms  words  by  his  lips. 
When  a  hunch  of  Mayflowers  were  given 
him  he  constantly  said  "thank  you"  and 
smelt  of  them,  and  on  the  teacher's  palm 
•aid:  "pretty  flowers." 

At  the  sounding  of  a  hell  carnations  were 
given  to  each  one,  and  forming  into  line, 
they  went  to  the  music  hall,  which  was 
soon  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Samuel 
Eliot,  pres.  of  the  corporation,-  had  charge 
of  the  entertainment.  Upon  the  platform 
were  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  son,  Henry 
M.  Howe,  Bishop  Lawrence,  M.  Anagnos 
and  the  ex-Greek  consul,  Mr.  Rodoeanachi. 

Tlie  programme  was  a  very  entertaining 
one,  opened  by  a  chorus  of  girls.  The  piano 
duet  by  C.  Amadou  and  F.  Walsh  was  very 
good,  followed  by  the  recitation.  "Discon- 
tent," by  Margaret  Colberg.  "The  Wind- 
flower,"  a  trio  for  boys,  composed  by  their 
blind  teacher,  Miss  l-iolske,  was  excellent 
and  worthy  the  encore.  The  violin  duet 
by  Grace  Wagner  and  golden-haired  Sophia 
Muldoon  was  beautifully  executed.  James 
Cunningham's  recitation,  "what  a  Bird 
Thought,"  was  delightful. 

Then  came  a  chorus  by  the  fresh  voices 
of  the  primary  class.  The  grand  tinale  w»3 
tbe  Kindergarten  Symphonic  Orchestra. 
The  symphony  was  j  composed  by  the 
teacher.  Perfect  time,  discipline,  melody 
and  plenty  of  "snap  and  go"  were  in  this 
mimic  orchestra.  And  perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  that  no  one  01  two  members  could 
see  their  own  tine  feathers  and  so  plume 
themselves  until  they  ruffled  the  peace  of 
the  organization.  An  exercise  calling  forth 
the  wonder  and  delight  of  every  one  was 
the  correct  naming  by  the  music  class  of 
every  chord  the  teacher  struck.  Be  it  flat, 
•harp,  major,  minor  or  diminished  Tth  in  C. 

Bishop  Lawrence,  with  a  voice  rich  with 
emotion,  said:  "I  have  now  been  a  few 
months  as  the  successor  of  Phillips  Brooks, 


I  bat  I  have  never  felt  so  Inadequate  to  tako 
his  position  till  now.  His  great  heart  al- 
ways held  its  childlikeness  so  completely 
and  was  so  full  of  pity  that  when  lie  came 
into  the  prosonco  of  siil'foiing  childhood  he 
wfti  at  his  best,  and  exhibited  Such  sympa- 
thies and  took  such  delight  in  the 
|oy  of  children  that  I  fool  he  was 
oven  greater  in  that  position  than 
as  preacher.  What  has  the  blind  asylum 
done  for  us?  I  fool  that  what  it  has  dona 
for  the  community  is  far  greater  than  what 
it  has  done  for  those  for  whom  it  was 
founded— the  blind. 

"When  Dr.  Howe  opened  the  senses  of 
Laura  Brldginan,  it  was  a  feat  the  world 
exults  in  :  and  Boston  Is  blest  for  that  one 
great  work.  A  great  thing  was  done  in 
bringing  before  Hie  people  the  patience  and 
skill  of  Dr.  Howe;  and  the  work  is  still 
going  on  under  the  present  head  of  the 
institution  and  in  his  spirit.  After  sum- 
ming up  the  work,  not  so  much  the  work 
but  the  wonderful  patience  and  thoughtful-  I 
ness,  showing  that  patience  and  skill  can 
make  the  blind  see  and  the  dumb  hear,  it  is 
evident  that  the  teachers  have  benefited 
the  touchers  all  over  the  land.  There  is  no 
better  object  lesson  for  the  teachers  of  the 
city  than  that  they  come  and  see  with  what 
quiet  patience,  what  exactness  and  what 
thoroughness  these  teachers  are  doing  their 
worlc. 

"The  community  is  under  great  obligations 
to  the  institution  for  the  lesson  it  has 
taught  in  the  compensation  of  life.  These 
exercises,  songs  and  the  piano  lesson  show 
us  that  they  enjoy  with  a  keener  enjoyment 
than  we  do."  He  then  spoke  of  the  kinder- 
garten burdened  with  debt  and  calling  for 
a  generous  response,  and  said  that:  "We 
should  consider  it  a  privilege  to  re- 
turn in  even  so  slight  a  way 
our  obligations."  Bishop  Lawrence 
then  tenderly  told  how  his  father  under- 
went an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataraot  and  he  was  the  sole  attendant.  It 
was  his  father's  last  request  before  the 
operation  that  his  son  send  at  once  a  check 
to  the  blind  asylum. 

Bishop  Lawrenoe's  last  arjpeal  was,  "If 
any  of  you  have  been  brought  help  by 
skilled  physicians,  or  by  the  great  physi- 
cian himself,  or  have  children  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  faculties,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  appropriate  than  that  you 
should  send  your  check  in  gratitude  to  the 
kindergarten." 

Mr.  Eliot  said  that  there  are  today  69 
children  in  the  institution  with  a  Waiting 
list  of  la.  "It  is  not,,  however,  so  urgent 
that  the  numbers  be  increased  as  that  the 
children  be  amply  provided  for,"  The  ex- 
pense of  the  buildings  was  M8,C0D  and  the 
annual  expense  is  .¥4000.  The  institution 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  Ladies' 
visiting  committee  and  also  by  the  Worcester 
auxiliary.  His  appeal  was  concluded  by  the 
burning  words :  'The  very  stars  of  heaven 
tight  for  this  institution  and  all  the  forces 
ol  humanity." 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1894. 


FEATS  OF  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Annual  Visitors'  Day  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  with 
Many  Attendants. 

Yesterday  was  the  annual  visitors' 
day  at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
in  Jamaica  Plain.  Mrs  Mack  and  Miss 
Derby  received  for  the  visiting  commit- 
tee, the  guests  being  presented  by  Miss 
Winslow,  Miss  GUI,  Miss  Bessie  White 
and  Miss  Grace  Joy  White. 

From  3  to  4  the  guests  visited  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  kindergarten 
and  saw  the  children  at  work  in  the 
sloyd  departments,  others  who  were 
having  reading  and  writing  lessons,  and 
still  others  who,  ,with  boxes  of  tiny 
cubes  and  cylinders  and  other  geometri- 
cal toys,  were  having  their  faculties  ed- 
ucated in  one  of  the  many  combina- 
tions of  game  *nd  study  that  are  the 
wonderful  bequest  of  the  great  Froebel 
to  the  child  gardens. 

Both  the  boys'  and  girls'  buildings 
were  thrown  open  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  visitors,  including  both  old  and 
new  friends  of  the  institution,  were  en- 
thusiastic over  the  truly  wonderful  ob- 
ject lessons  on  every  hand. 

From  4  to  5  o'clock  there  were  exer- 
cises In  the  hall,  over  which  Dr  Samuel 
Eliot  presided.  First  the  children  them- 
selves were  allowad  to  show  to  the  audi- 
ence some  of  their  more  ornamental 
achievements  In  learning.  The  girls  sang 
a  chorus;  there  were  recitations  by  little 


Margaret  Cobursr  and  jamea  Cunnlng- 

Viohn   duet    by   Grace   Wagner 

and    Sophia    Muldoon,    a   piano   duet    by 

Charlei TAmaaon   and    Fred    Walsh     a 

irlo  by  the  boys,  written  by  their 

music T  teacher,  Mies  C.  C.  Roeske.  who 

blind    and  last  of  all  the  boys 

played      a     kinder      symphony,      which 

Brought  into  play  zithers,  "ells,  piccolos, 

drums,  triangles  and  as  many  more  flM- 

terenl    kinds   of  orchestral     nstromerits 

adapted  to  the  use  of  the  childish  musi- 

Thls  was  received  with  so  muctl 

delight  It  had  to  be  repeated. 

way  through  the  program  Bishop 
Lawrence  was  presented  by  Dr  juiot  as 
one  who  needed  no  Introduction,  and  he 
spoke  briefly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  children  s  ex- 
ercises Dr  Kllot  made  an  address  In  be- 
half of  the  trustees  of  the  kindergarten 
and  also  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  com- 
mittee. ,   ., 

The  pressing  need  at  the  present  time 
Is  to  have  the  mortgage  of  $18,000  on  the 
new  buildings  paid  off  and  to  raise  an  an- 
nual income  of  $4000  more  a  year  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increased  expenses  of  the 
last  additions  made  to  the  kindergarten. 

Mrs  Mack,  after  the  exercises  were 
over,  received  subscriptions  from  those 
present  who  wished  to  contribute  out- 
right or  to  join  the  association  of  wo- 
men who  have  done  so  much  to  help  on 
the  work  of  the  directors  and  teachers. 

Mrs  John  L.  Gardner  was  for  a  long 
time  treasurer  of  this  auxilliary  com- 
mittee of  ladies,  and  now  her  niece. 
Miss  Olga  Gardner,  of  51  Commonwealth 
av,   holds  the  position. 

Among  the  well-known  people  who 
were  present  were  Mrs  Julia  ward 
Howe,  Mr  Edward  Jackson,  Mr  Henry 
M.  Howe,  Col  Henry  Stone,  Mrs  Thom- 
as Thayer,  Miss  Thayer,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Charles  H.  Hersev,  Mrs  Alanson  Blge- 
low,  Mrs  Pratt  of  Worcester,  Mrs  Lin- 
coln of  Worcester,  chairman  of  police 
commissioners  Whiting,  and  Mrs  Whit- 
ing, Misses  Rogers,  Mrs  Brown  of  Do- 
ver, Mrs  F.  W.  Breed  of  Lynn. 


TUESDAY,    APRIL     24.    1894. 


IN    EVER-DURING    DARK. 


Little  Inmates  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  Hold  Their  Annual 
Spring  Reception— Bishop  Lawrence's 
Eloquent  Plea— Needs  of  the  Insti- 
tution.   

"How  can  anyone  who  ha«  ever  been  indebt- 
ed to  snrgery,  how  can  anyone  who  has  ever 
had  to  thank  the  great  Physician  for  restora- 
tion to  health— above  all,  bow  can  the  parents 
of  little  children  in  the  fall  possession  of  their 
facKlties,  look  upoa  the  children  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  and  see  what  is  beine 
done  for  them,  without  a  deop  sense  of  arrati- 
tude  and  obligation?  And  how  ean  that  obli- 
gation be  better  put  into  appreciative  form 
than  by  giving  a  check  to  help  alone  the  cause 
of  this  education?" 

The  words  found  a  deep,  hearty  and,  let  us 
hope,  practical  response  in  the  hearts  of  several 
hundred  people  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  an- 
nual soring  reception  ©f  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  at  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 
streets.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Jamaica 
Plain  institution  for  the  little  blind  folk  such  a 
reception  has  been  tendered  by  tho  visiting 
committee;  but  never  has  a  larger  or  more 
thoroughly  enjoyable  occasion  been  the  re- 
sult than  yesterday's  reception.  Although 
tho  cards  read  "at  three  o  'clock." 
streams  of  people  had  passed  thromgh 
the  front  portals  of  the  older  building  lone 
before  that  hour,  and  literally  swarmed  all 
over  the  establishment.  So  many  wished  to 
see  the  new  building,  the  dainty  rooms  where 
these  afflicted  but  happy,  and  after  all  fortu- 
nate, children  live,  the  classes  ot  blind  boys 
and  girls  reading:  through  their  finger-tips  or 
weaving  or  modelling;  bo  many  wished  to 
greet  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  teachers  and  his 
"lady  patronesses,"  who  act  as  a  visiting  com- 
mittee, that  it  was  thought  best  in  everybody's 
private  opinion  to  "go  early  and  avoid  the 
rush ;"  and  consequently  everybody  found  the 
"rush"  there  as  early  as  anybody  else. 

The  whole  affair  was  prettily  managed,  with 
just  a  bit  more  attempt  at  fermality  than  usual, 
and  yet  not  be  formal.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  and 
Miss  Derby,  of  the  visiting  committee,  received 
the  visitors  in  the  main  reception  room,  and 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose 
interest  in  the  blind  children  will  only 
cease  with  her  breath— if  then!— these  two 
greeted  the  string  of  callers  in  the  hall- 
way. Miss  Elizabeth  White.  Miss  Grace  Joy 
White,    Miss    Winslow,    and     Miss     Gill     of 


Jamaica  Plain  acted  as  ushers  and  were 
a  charming  new  feature  of  the  occasion. 
And  Master  Tommy  Stringer,  with  his  teacher, 
held  open  court  also,  receiving  attention  and 
flattery  enough  to  spoil  completely  a  boy  who 
could  see  and  hear,  Among  tho  callers  of  the 
afternoon  were  many  well-known  people,  and 
a  long  array  of  carriages  filled  the  street  In 
front  of  tho  building  all  the  afternoon. 

The  exercises  of  tho  day,  for  there  were  exer- 
cises when  the  two  buildings  had  been 
thoroughly  inspected,  were  hold  in  the  new 
gyinnaslrcm;  and  shortly  after  the  doors  were 
bnened  tho  commodious  room  was  packed  to 
the  utmost.  On  the  platform,  besides  the  pupils 
of  the  kindergarten  and  th"ir  teachers  and  Mr 
Anasrnos,  wore  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presided. 
Mrs.  Jalla  Witrd  Howe,  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton,  Mr.  Henry  Howe,  Bishop  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Little,  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Glover  and  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson.  Others  noticed  In  the  audience  wcro 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Frederic  Warren, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endlcott,  Colonel  Henry  Stone, 
Commissioner  Whiting  and  Mrs.  Breed.  The 
first  number  was  a  chorus,  "Qaeen  o'  May," 
sung  by  all  the  little  girls,  whose  fresh  young 
voices  showed  careful  training.  Charlos  Atna- 
don  and  Frederic  Walsh  followed  with  a 
piano  duot  that  would  do  ere  lit  to  boys  of 
their  age  In  any  walk  in  life.  Miss  Margaret 
Coberg  then  gavo  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's 
"Discontent"  in  a  charming  way,  seem- 
ing to  be  anxious  to  make  everybody 
feel  the  discontent  of  the  buttercup  that 
wanted  to  bo  a  daisy,  and  to  Impress  the  les.on 
that,  was  enforcod,  that  "God  had  wanted  a 
buttercup  right  in  that  very  place."  She  spoke 
slowly  and  clearly,  with  nothing  parrot-like  In 
her  recitation.  A  trio  by  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske  fol- 
lowed, sung  by  the  hoys.  Miss  Roeske,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  herself  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  a  teacher  at  the  kinder- 
garten; and  her  work  as  a  composer  docs  her 
great  credit.  The  trio  was  followed  by  a  violin 
duet  by  little  Sophia  Muldoon  and  Grace 
Angler,  showing  what  the  possibilities  are  for  a 
blind  girl  with  this  instntmont. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Eliot  introdoced  as  the 
speaker  of  tho  afternoon  Bishop  LawreDce.  wbo 
began  by  saying  that  in  the  few  months  during 
which  he  had  acted  as  tho  successor  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  he  had  never  felt  so  completely  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion  as  at  that  moment.  "In- 
adequate" was  hardly  the  word,  however, 
which  his  hearers  would  apply,  as  he  went  on 
and  made  a  most  moving  speech.  He  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  Bishop  Brooks,  saying  that 
"his  great  heart  was  so  fnll  of  love  and  pitv  for 
humanity,  and  hold  the  chtld-love  so  com- 
pletely, that  whenever  he  came  into  the  pres- 
ence of  children  who  were  bereft  of  any  of 
their  senses,  and  especially  of  these  little  sight- 
less one?,  his  sympathy  was  as  much  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  people  as  was  his  love; 
and  that  his  greatness  was  even  more  evident 
through  this  spmpathy  than  it  was  by  his  won- 
derful preaching."  It  was  b*canse  of  this  sym- 
pathy and  his  marvellous  expression  of  it  that 
Bishop  Lawrence  felt  inadequate  to  follow 
him.    He  continued— 

"A  question  which  we  all  want  to  consider  is, 
What  can  we  do  for  this  kindergarten?  But 
would  it  not  be  bettor  to  ask.  What  has  the 
Blind  Asylum  done  for  us?  What  is  It  doing  for 
the  community?  It  has  done  as  much  or  more 
for  humanity  elsewhero  as  it  has  for  the  blind. 
There  is  no  institution  in  this  State  in  which 
the  people  take  such  pride,  or  over  which 
they  watch  so  carefully,  and  they  have 
the  right  to  do  this.  When  Dr.  Howe 
took  charge  of  Perkins  Institution  and  at- 
tempted to  show  what  could  be  done  fer  the 
blind;  and  more  especially  when  he  found 
Laura  Briogmaa  and  undertook  to  let  the  light 
into  her  soul  by  means  of  the  new  education, 
the  whole  world  watched  for  the  result.  And 
as  his  success  became  evident  and  Boston  be- 
came the  centre  of  one  of  the  greatest  philan- 
thropies in  existence,  he  received  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  whole  country.  Bostonlans.  then, 
have  every  right  to  tako  pride  in  this  institu- 
tion, and  in  the  philanthropy,  skill  and 
benevolence  that  started  and  maintained 
it,  with  Dr.  Howe  as  its  representative, 
and  to  keep  up  that  same  prids  in  his  succes- 
sor, who  is  devoting  his  life  to  oarrying  forward 
and  enlarging  that  work.  In  looking  over  the 
annual  reports  of  thrs'j  institutions  one  is 
deeply  moved  by  the  wonderful  patience  and 
thoroughness  of  those  who  have  developed  these 
schonlsand  Btill  carry  on  and  on  1  arge  their tct-c. 
Teachers  everywhere  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  see  what  patleuce,  d'gni- 
ty  and  skill  have  been  used  to  make  the  blind 
see  and  the  deaf  hear;  and  no  better  experi- 
ence can  be  recommended  to  any  teacher  than 
a  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  For 
it  is  a  truth    that    this    kindergarten    is  not  so 


_x 


Id: 


muuh  indebted  to  the  outer  world  as  the  outor 
world  is  to  it.  Those  children,  with  their 
songs  and  happy  faces,  their  piano-playing, 
their  eager  strivings  for  the  pursuits  and  edu- 
cation of  life,  are  an  object-lesson  to  us  all,  and 
suggest  the  compensations  of  life  for  all.  If  we 
could  but  take  the  troubles  and  deprivations 
which  life  brings  to  us  with  tho  same  patient 
uncomplaining  spirit  as  they!  In  spite  of  their 
great  deprivations,  thoy  enter  Into  some  of  the 
enjoyment*  of  life  with  far  more  zest  than  we 
do — porhaps  through  their  titter  absence  of 
self-consciousness.  A  wrong  use  of  the  eye- 
sight leads  to  self-consciousness.  Their  other 
senses,  however,  being  much  more  acute,  must 
teach  tbem  that  they  are  the  centres  of  inter- 
est at  such  times  as  this:  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  kept  so  child-like  and  uncon- 
scious speaks  well  for   their  teacher's  wisdom. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  kindergarten 
is  still  in  debt.  It  calls  for  help.  In  view  of 
what  it  has  done  for  us,  as  well  as  for  the 
children,  it  ought  to  ba  a  privilege  for  us  to 
mako  some  return  even  in  a  slight  way.  At  the 
risk  of  seeming  personal,  I  wish  to  say  that  my 
father, when  I  was  young, was  obliged  lo  under- 
go an  operation  on  his  eyes  for  cataract.  When 
it  was  successfully  over,  and  the  physicians 
ordered  perfect  quiet  in  a  darkened  room, 
he  turnod  to  me  »nd  said,  'There  is 
only  one  thing  which  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  do.  Go  down-stairs  and  write  oat 
a  eheck  for  the  Blind  Asylum.'  So  if 
anyone  here  has  over  been  iudebtod  to  tho 
skill  and  power  of  surgery ;  if  anyone  has  been 
indebted  to  the  Kreat  Physician  for  healing; 
If  anyone  here  has  ohildren  eujoyinz  all  their 
senses,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  appro- 
priate for  you  to  do  in  return  than  that  you 
send  a  check  te  the  Kindergarten  far  the 
Blind." 

When  Bishop  Lawrence  had  finished,  tiny 
James  Cunningham,  not  much  larger  or  able 
to  chirp  much  louder  than  a  bird,  told  "What  a 
Bird  Thought;"  the  primary  girls  sang  in 
chorus,  "Little  Dandelion,"  and  the  boy's 
orchestra  gave  the  "Heart-Sanshine"  waltz 
with  such  effect  as  to  win  an  encore. 
The  exercise  of  musical  questions  was  also 
given,  Miss  Eoeske  striking  different  chords 
at  random  and  calling  on  different  boys  to 
designate  the  key.  This  they  did  with  remark- 
able facility;  one  boy,  Wilbur  Dodge,  provins 
again  his  title  to  "musical  prodigy"  by  calling 
off  glibly  dominant  sevenths  and  diminished 
sixths  and  minora  and  majors  and  secondary 
sevenths  almost  before  the  chord  had  fully 
sounded. 

When  the  programme  had  been  carried  out. 
Dr.  Eliot  came  forward  and  "regretted  that 
it  was  not  entirely  complete."    He  continued— 

"In  reading  the  last  account  of  Edith  Thomas 
I  found  the  statement  that  'quota- 
tions make  me  miserable.'  Appeals  make 
me  miserable,  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing fresh  ones  from  year  to  year  more  so. 
It  was  an  old  servant  of  a  Scottish  laird 
who  tendered  his  resignation  o»  account  of  his 
master's  bad  temper:  'O,  dinna  ye  mind  thot!' 
was  the  answer;  'they're  na  sooner  on  than 
they're  aff.'  'Na.'  was  the  servant's  reply, 
'an'  they're  na  sooner  aff  than  they're  on.' 
And  no  sooner  is  one  appeal  for  the  kindergar- 
ten made  and  responded  to  than  another  Is 
"on."  But  we  speak  with  honest  satisfaction  ef 
what  has  been  done.  The  children's  part  of 
the  afternoon  gives  some  evidence  of  what  is 
being  done;  but  it  does  not  show  one-tenth  part 
of  all.  You  must  become  familiar  with  the 
dally  life  and  work  here  and  at  South  Boston 
in  order  to  understand  their  accomplishments. 
Bishop  Lawrence  has  not  said  too  muoh  about 
the  obligation  the  community  owes  this  holy 
enterprise.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  on,  we  must 
have  help.  There  are  now  sixty-nine  children 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  twelve  more  stand 
waiting  to  enter,  while  there  is  not  a  spare  cor- 
ner anywhere  to  put  one  of  them.  We 
appeal,  rather,  for  money  to  take  care 
of  what  we  have,  than  for  means  to  take  in 
more.  The  need  is  not  so  urgent  that  we  in- 
crease our  boarders,  as  that  we  take  care  of 
those  we  already  Bhelter.  Otherwise  there 
must  be  a  eheck  to  our  work  and  discourage- 
ment will  follow.  We  need  $18,000  to  pay  off 
the  debt  on  the  new  building;  and  we  need  an 
Income  of  $4000  a  year  to  carry  on  tho  work  of 
tho  school  and  meet  the  current  expenses. 
The  ladies'  auxiliary  committee  has  proved 
a  great  help,  and  branches  of  this  auxil- 
iary are  being  formed  elsewhere.  The 
one  In  Worcester  especially  is  proving 
a  most  material  aid.  If  we  could  have  ladies' 
auxiliaries  in  every  town  in  the  State  we 
would  not  have  to  make  appeals,  but  however 
it  comes,  this  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  lan- 
guish.   The  very  stars  of  heaven  watch  over  it, 


and  in  time  it  must  come  into  that  happy 
haven  where  it  will  be  safe  from  financial 
worries.  For  this  I  plead  with  all  my  heart. 
An  amateur  fisherman  onco  employed  an  old 
Fait  to  take  him  out  fishing.  Arrived  at  the 
desired  spot,  the  older  man  hauled  in  quan- 
tities of  fish,  while  the  amateur  got 
none.  'Why  is  it,'  he  aslted,  'that 
you  set  all  the  fish  and  I  get  none?' 
'Because,'  was  his  reply,  'I  am  fishing  for  fish, 
while  you  are  fishing  for  fun.'  And  now,  lam 
not  fishing  for  fun  this  afternoon.  These  sight- 
less children,  sitting  before  you,  plead  their 
own  cause  better  than  L  'Take  good  oare  of 
the  children,'  said  old  Isaac  Davis,  when  he 
left  his  wife  and  started  for  Lexington  and 
Concord.  Let  us  take  good  care  of  the  children 
intrcsted  by  misfortune  to  the  tender  ministra- 
tions of  humanity." 

When  the  exeroises  were  closed,  Mrs.  Mack, 
who  is  treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Soci- 
ety, took  down  a  good  many  new  names  and 
received  some  generous  contributions.  Much 
more  is  seeded,  howovor,  and  everyone  who 
reads  this  account  is  entreated  to  take  it  as  a 
personal  appeal,  and  to  send  a  contribution  to 
Mr.  Anacnos  or  to  Mrs.  Edward  Jackson,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  on  Avon 
street,  in  this  city.  "With  what  measure  ye 
mete,  shall  it  be  meted  unto  you."     H,  M.  W. 


Most  Attentive  of  all  the  large  audience  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  yesterday,  was 
a  little  girl  from  the  South  Boston  Institute. 
Gloved  finger  tips  on  her  bare  palm  told  her 
each  event  as  it  occurred,  and  she  enjoyed  the 
fuu,  from  the  merry  little  poems  which  were 
recited  to  the  grand  finale  of  the  orchestra  and 
its  paper-bag  explosion,  with  a  relish  that 
doubled  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  watched  her. 
She  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  the  kinder- 
garten had  given  her  what  compensations  she 
could  know.  When  the  formal  exercises  were 
over,  it  was  pretty  to  watch  her  going  about 
the  buildings,  delightedly  recognir.inc  people, 
places  and  things.  The  touch  of  a  familiar 
book  brought  quick  smiles.  Meanwhile  the 
other  children  were  racing  over  the  building, 
feeling  the  holiday.  That  blind  boys  could 
make  such  speed  up  and  down  stairs  and 
through  the  halls,  without  colliding  with  the 
groups  of  visitors  which  almost  blocked  their 
way,  was  truly  marvellous.  The  girls  were  in 
the  nursery  singing  kindergarten  songs.  The 
holiday  was  to  them  rather  an  occasion  for 
"company  manners"  and  "comDany  clothes." 
"There  is  lace  on  it,"  explained  one  little 
midget,  pointing  to  the  neck  of  her  frock;  and, 
"Have  n't  I  a  pretty  dress?"  cried  another. 
"It 's  brown."  They  were  quite  ready  to  resume 
singing,  but  had  many  questions  to  ask  about 
where  the  flowers  grew  that  were  given  them, 
aud  what  else  was  in  the  wood.  Flowers  and 
trees  and  ferns  did  not  satisfy  them  as  answers. 
They  suggested  bears  and  snakes,  and  put  lead- 
ing questions  as  to  the  fearful  habits  of  such 
animals.  "What  do  the  bears  do  to  people  in 
the  wood?"  Altogether  they  were  healthy, 
happy  children,  like  others  save  in  their  blind- 
ness, and  scarcely  realizing  that,  thaaks  to  the 
kindergarten. 


W$z  Cljrtettatt  Begtetet. 


APRIL  26,  1894. 


The  sixty-second  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  is,  as 
usual,  a  handsomely  printed  and  very  inter- 
esting volume.  It  contains  not  only  a  re- 
port of  the  school  work,  but  addresses  made 
on  difffrent  occasions  by  distinguished 
speakeis,  resolutions  on  the  death  of  John 
S.  Dwight,  and  many  facsimile  letters  by 
the  students.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
forty  pupils  at  South  Boston,  and  sixty-four 
at  Jamaica  Plain.  A  new  music  hall  is 
much  needed  at  Perkins  Institution.  The 
small  ball  is  inconvenient  of  access,  barely 
sufficient  for  the  pupils,  and  utterly  inade- 
quate for  public  purposes.  The  piogress  of 
the  three  blind  and  deaf  children,  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Robin,  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  has  been  more  than  satisfactory. 
These  children  have  been  placed  in  the 
regular  classes  and  subjected  to  the  same 
rules    as   others,    the  only   difference   being 


the  presence  of  their  special  teacher  as  in- 
terpreter. Their  progress  compares  favora- 
bly with  that  of  their  classmates,  and  doubt 
can  no  longer  be  entertained  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  educating  children  thus  deprived. 


Edith  Thomas,  the  deaf  and  blind  young 
girl  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  has  divined 
with  clever  instinct  what  is  a  sensible  dress 
for  women.  She  is  very  handy  with  her 
needle',  and  does  much  undirected  needle- 
work. On  one  occasion  she  visited  a  gym- 
nasium where  the  Swedish  gymnastic  dress 
was  worn,  consisting  of  a  blouse  and  a 
divided  skirt.  "She  examined  this  costume 
with  much  interest,  and  soon  alter  her  re- 
turn home  she  cut  and  made  for  her  doll  a 
suit  which  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  one 
she  had  then  observed.  The  next  morning 
after  she  had  finished  this  work  she  brought 
the  doll  to  school  in  its  novel  attire,  and 
showed  it  with  much  pleasure  to  the  friend 
whose  costume  she  had  so  skilfully  imi- 
tated." This  is  almost  exactly  the  new 
attire  which  the  Denver  ladies  belonging 
to  the  Eational  Dress  Club  have  adopted. 
They  are  also  securing  signatures  from  sen- 
sible men  that  they  approve  of  this  "ra- 
tional and  healthful  dress." 


North  Alabamian. 


A.  H.KELLER.  Editor  &  Proprietor 


Tuscdmbia,  Ala.,  April  27th,  1894. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

A    Crowded  House    Greets 
the  Prodigy. 


Huntsville  Democrat.] 

On  last  Thursday  evening  the  largest 
and  most  brilliant  audience  of  the  sea- 
eon  assembled  at  the  opera  house  to 
greet  Helen  Keller,  the  13-yeai-old 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  and  her  tal- 
ented teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  An  in- 
teresting program  had  teen  ariangeJ 
under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Susanna  \V. 
Clay,  and  the  stage  was  beautifully  dec- 
orated by  a  committee  of  ladies  for  the 
occasion. 

Mrs.  Enslow  opened  ths  concert  by  a 
violin  solo,  gracefully  rendered,  and 
was  followed  by  charming  vocal  solos 
from  Mr.  Frank  H.  Newman  and  Miss 
Lynskey.  Mai  Wise  recited  coquetti*h- 
ly,  and  was  vociferously  encored.  Miss- 
es Wheeler  and  Karthaus,  two  talented 
elocutionists,  recited  unusually  well. 
Rev.  Oscar  Heywood  captured  the  aud- 
ience by  his  reading  an  amusing  article 
bv  K.  J.  Burdette*.  Messrs.  Eugene 
Gill  and  Willie  Watkins  played  a  duet 
on  the  mandolin  and  guitar,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  whether  their  handsome 
faces  or  pretty  music  most  pleased  the 
audience  that  would  have  them  a  sec- 
ond time.  MisB  Hurt,  who  is  a  gifted 
pianist,  rendered  a  brilliant  solo  with- 
out her  notes  and  was  highly  compli- 
mented. 

The  above  program  was  only  inci- 
dental to  the  evening's  entertainment, 
however,  as  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Sul 
|  livan  were  the  attractions  of  the  eve- 
ning. Dr.  Bryson  introduced  them  to 
the  audience,  and  Miss  Sullivan,  by 
answering  questions  of  Dr.  Brysou's, 
gave    an    interesting    account     of    her 


teaching  Helen  to  understand  that,  ev- 
ery tiling  had  a  name,  the  sign  language, 
and  to  read.  The  dear  little  girl,  to 
whom  everything  is  beautiful,  who 
knows  no  evil,  has  learned  to  talk  and 
told  the  audience,  whom  she  addressed 
as  "dear  friends,"  of  her  protegee,  lit- 
tle Tommy  Sprinuer,  aged  seven  years, 
similarly  afflicte'',  for  whose  education 
she  has  rained  a  fund.  She  also  recited 
"The  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  played 
"Home  Sweet'  Home"  on  the  piano. 
She  reads  several  languages,  has  stud- 
ied history,  geography,  botany,  arith- 
metic and  other  studies  this  winter,  so 
she  toid  the  audkuice,  preferring  the 
history  of  Greece  and  botany  to  other 
histories  and  sciences. 

Helen's  voice,  though  in  a  monotone, 
is  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  her  face 
lights  up  with  a  beautiful  intelligence 
when  she  speaks.  Though  the  little 
girl  is  a  marvel,  no  less  so  is  her  faith- 
ful and  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  is  ever  near  her,  patient,  tender, 
and  loving.  It  is  an  honor  to  nny  per- 
son or  community  to  entertain  Miss 
Sullivan  and  Helen  Keller. 

The  sum  of  $66  30  was  netted  at  the 
entertainment  and  placed  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler's credit  in  Rison's  bank. 


It  was  the  great   honor   and  pleasure 
of   the  Senior  Editor's  family,  on  last 
Saturday   afternoon,  to  have    three    of 
the  most  remarkable    geniuses  of    the 
South    as    their  guests—Helen  Keller, 
her  accomplished    teacher,  Miss   Sulli- 
van, and  Prof.  Leo  Wheat.    There  were 
present    Mrs.   Keller,    of    Tuscumbia, 
Helen's  mother,  Mrs.  Hopkins  of  Bos- 
ton,  Rev.   Oscar  Haywood,  Capl.  and 
Mrs.  George  P.  Turner,  Dr.  A.  B.  Shel- 
by and  Mrs.  David  Clopton  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  exhioilion  of  genius  that  has 
baffled  science  in  the  one  instance,  and 
swayed  multitudes  in  the  other.    In  so- 
I  ciety  Helen  Keller   is  in  her  element, 
easy,   graceful   and    supremely  happy. 
Miss  Sullivan,  her   accomplished  inter- 
preter, sits  by   her  side  and  communi- 
cates all  conversation  with  her  deft  fin- 
gers, with  lightning   rapidity,   and   the 
dear  child,  all  heart  and  soul  responds 
in   beautiful   language,  her  lovely  face 
reflecting  every   emotion    of    her  pure 
heart.     When  Mi.   Wheat  played  and 
sang,  Helen  paid  him  the  most  beauti- 
ful   tribute    he    ever  received — though 
thousands  have   knelt  at  his  shrine  in 
adoration  of  his  genius.     Standing  close 
to  him,  with  one   fair  hand  around  his 
shoulder,  the  other   alternately  on  his 
throat  and  lips,  the  child   felt  every  vi- 
bration of  the  musician's  notes,  became 
wildly    excited    over   Dixie's    stirring 
strains,  keeping  perfect   time   with  her 
foot,  and  when  he  drifted   into   "Home 
Sweet  Home,"  she  tenderly  murmured : 
"He  plays   Home  Sweet  Home!"  and 
drawing  his  face  to  her,  she  kissed  him. 
And  yet  this  child   is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,   and  has    only  learned  to    speak 
within  the  past  two  years  I 

Helen  is  anxious  to  dance  and  Miss 
Mary  Clay  taught  her  the  waltz  step,  by 
marking  the  time  on  her  hand — "glide, 
two,  three"— and  she  caught  the  step  as 
quickly  as  any  child  with  every  sense 
perfect,  while  Mr.  Leo  played  his  beau- 
tiful composition,  "The  Girls  of  the 
I  South  !"  li  was  two  of  the  happiest 
days  we  have  evr  spent. 


a 


— 


Louisville,  April  25,  1894. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.,    at  2   o'clock  p.m.,  Wednesday,  July    11,    1S94. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  By-laws  has  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  John  T.  .Sibley  for  consideration  at  that 
meeting: 

Whereas,  The  three  systems  of  embossed  printing,  known 
as  the  "  Braille,"  the  "  New  York  Point,"  and  the  "  Line  Letter.'' 
are  each  established  upon  a  firm  basis  in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind 
in  America,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  all  efforts  to 
agree  upon  a  single  system  are  fruitless,  and  should  be  abandoned  ; 
be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Congressional  Subsidy  Fund,  con- 
tiolled  by  this  Board,  and  since  its  creation  used  by  the  "Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  be  divided  into  three  separate 
parts,  to  be  expended  in  the  publication  of  books  in  the  three 
systems  named,  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  each  S3_stem  to 
be  determined  as  follows :  Each  member  of  this  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  there  were  pupils  in  the  school  over 
which  he  presides  during  the  term  immediately  preceding  the 
meeting  of  the  Board ;  the  vote  of  each  member  to  be  cast  for 
any  one  system,  or  divided  and  cast  for  two  or  three  as  he  may 
elect,  and  the  ratio  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  any  one  system  to  the 
grand  total  of  votes  cast  shall  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
fund  that  shall  be  expended  for  that  system. 

B.  B.  HUXTOOX, 

Secretary. 


THE    WASHINGTONIAN, 

Saturday,  Apr.  28tri,  1894^^ 


The  following  conundrum  attributed  to  Helen  Keller 
is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  It  was  first  put  to 
Dr.  Gillett  on  his  recent  visit  to  her:  "If  the  Krnpp 
gun  is  the  largest  cannon  in  the  world  what  would  you 
call  the  Ferris  Wheel?"  The  answer  is:  "I  would 
call  it  the  largest  revolver."  That  was  pretty  good 
for  a  deaf  and  blind  girl  to  think  up,  wasn't  it? 

Later.-The  National  Exponent  claims  that  the  above 
conundrum  is  a  chestnut  that  has  been  knocking 
about  Chicago  since  last  summer.  Tis  thus  our  faith 
in  the  wonderful  things  claimed  for  Helen  Keller  gets 
rudely  shocked.  rWa  te^m^tsy .       ,/Pt- e4-. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  reports  we  have  received 
is  the  Sixty  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  It 
consists  of  295  pages  and  is  illustrated  with  cuts  of  the 
buildings  and  engravings  of  thre^  deaf  and  blind  child- 
ren, Edith  M.  Thomas.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  together  with  samples  of  their  writ- 
ing and  accounts  of  how  they  were  taught.  We  thank 
Superintendent  Anagnos  very  much  for  the  copy  re- 
ceived and  regret  that  our  space  is  so  limited  that  we 
cannot  give  excerpts  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 
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THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


APEIL  29,  1894, 


The  reception  at  the  kindergarten  on  Mon- 
day was  largely  attended,  the  invitations  being 
issued  by  the  iollowing  well-known  and  philan- 
thropic women:  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas 
E.  Mack,  Miss  Ida  Beal,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley, 
Miss  Laura  Norcross.  Miss  Edith  Botch  and  Miss 
Annie  C.  Warren.  The  visitors  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack  and  Miss  Derby,  to  whom 
they  were  introduced  by  the  ushers,  Miss 
Winslow,  Miss  Elizabeth  White,  Miss  Gill 
and  Miss  Grace  White.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Col.  Stone,  Mrs. 
Koger  Wolcott,  Miss  Gill,  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton,  Mr.  Eodocanaehi,  ex-Greek  consul;  Mrs. 
John  C.  Gray,  Dr.  Little,  Miss  Hadley,  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Howe,  Mr.  Joseph  Glover,  Miss  Clara  T.  En- 
dicott, Mr.  Edmund  Jackson,  the  Misses  .sogers, 
Police  Commissioner  Whiting,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Wales. 


THE  PALMETTO  LE 


CEDAR  SPRING,  S.  C. 


APRIL  29,  1853. 


Helen  Kellar  has  proven  herself  to  be 
a  mental  prodigy,  and  the  skill  of  her 
teaihers  that  has  accomplished  so  much 
for  her  is  marvelous.  She  may  be  able 
to  articultate  sufficiently  to  be  under- 
stood, but  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  she  can  speak  "as  fully  and  freely 
as  any  unafnicted  person.  The  statement, 
too,  of  her  ability  to  ascertain,  with  ease 
and  accuracy,  what  is  said  to  her  by 
placing  one  finger  on  the  lips  and  another 
on  the  throat  of  the  speaker,  will  not 
hold  water.  Were  it  true,  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  The  papers 
that  circulate  such  reports  must  pos- 
sess a  very  meagre  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  other- 
wise, some  pure-oralist  convert  is  trying 
to  mislead  the  public. 


mm  wmmm 
edition. 


play,  and  of  examining  the  institution,  which  was 
thrown  invitingly  open  from  one  sunshiny  end  to  the 
oilier.  Then  the  company  gathered  in  the  new 
hall,  above  the  gymnasium,  and  saw  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  bv  the  little  sightless  ones  of  their 
prowess  in  music  and  recitations.  The  truly,  wonder- 
fully sympathetic  musical  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
boys  drew  out  especial  applause,  and  the  Kinder-svm- 
phony  they  played  brought  down  the  house.  Mr. 
Anaghos,  who  is  the  inspiration  of  this  beautiful  char- 
ity, as  always,  effaced  himself,  but  saw  that  everyone 
else  was  made  comfortable.  Dr.  Eliot  presided  over 
the  exercises  and  made  a  spirited  appeal  for  funds  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  of  $18,000,  on  the  new  buildings, 
anil  to  provide  a  larger  available  income  for  the  run- 
ning expenses.  There  are  now  sixty  nine  children  in 
the  home,  and  a  dozen  others  are  waiting  to  enter  lor 
whom  there  is  not  an  available  inch  of  room.  Bishop 
Lawrence  spoke  feelingly  of  the  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten, not  only  to  the  blind  children,  but  in  a  reaction- 
ary way  to  the  community,  and  Btirred  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  him  by  askingif  all  who  had  benefit- 
ed either  themselves  or  their  friends  by  the  advance  in 
surgery  would  not  show  their  gratitude  by  making  a 
thank  offering  to  the  kindergarten.  Large  contribu- 
are  needed  to  hold  the  work  to  its  present  standard  of 
value  in  this  country,  where  it  is  unique— as  indeed  it 
is  in  the  world— but  small  sums  will  also  be  gratefully 
received  by  Miss  Olga  Gardner,  of  Commonwealth 
avenue,  who  is  the  treasurer  of  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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BOSTON    APKIL  29,  1S94. 


— -  The  reception  given  in  tne  names  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Mie6  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Mrs. 
John  Chipman  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Ida 
Beal,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren,  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
drew  a  very  large  gathering  of  friends,  o'ld  and  new, 
to  this  home  of  marvellously  interesting  little  folk. 
Bishop  Lawrence,  Dr.  Samuel'Eliot,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  Colonel  Henrv  Stone, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Thayer,  Miss  Thayer,  Mrs.  AlansonBige- 
low,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Howe,  the  Misses  Rogers,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  William  Wilklns  Warren,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
and  Miss  E.  M.  Ferris,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Chase,  of  Brook- 
line;  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop  and  Mibs  Winthrop, 
Miss  Effie  Hibbard,  of  Newton;  Mrs.  E.A.Horton, 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Temple,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocanachl,  ex- 
counsul  of  Greece;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Wales,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Maiden;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Roger  Wolcott,  Miss  Lucy  Derby,  Mrs.  Samuel  J. 
Barrows,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Schwarz, 
Of  Brookline;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Pratt,  of  Worces- 
ter; Miss  Frances  M.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester;  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Glover  and  Miss  Caroline  L.  Glover, 
Dr.  Dillingham,  Miss  Octavia  B.  Emery,  Miss  Helen 
Hamlin,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cutter,  Miss  F.  S.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
C.  Palfrey,  E.  R.  Bacon,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Bradford, 
Mrs.  E.  Lonsdale,  Mrs.  iBaac  nayden,  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Turner  were  among  those  present.  For  an 
hour,  the  guests  were  given  the  opportunity 
of     seeing      the      chiliren      at     their      work      and 


It  may  seem  to  those  who  have  never 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  blind 
children  and  the  work  which  is  being  done 
for  them  in  Jamaica  Plain  as  if,  as  Dr. 
Eliot  said  at  the  meeting  last  Monday,  one 
appeal  is  no  sooner  off  than  another  is  on. 
This  is,  of  course,  quite  true,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so  until  the  principal  becomes 
large  enough  to  yield  an  income  sufficient 
for  all  expenses,  and  for  that  a  number  of 
thousands  of  dollars  is  still  needed. 

The  spring  reception  of  the;  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  has  become  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  institution,  each  year,  bring- 
ing together  more  and  new  friends  and 
thus  enlarging  its  funds.  It  was  to  these 
assembled  friends  at  the  close  of  the  most 
interesting  exercises  by  the  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  school  children  that  Dr.  Eliot 
spoke  last  Monday  afternoon,  prefacing  his 
remarks  as  just  mentioned. 

Bishop  Lawrence,  standing  in  the  place 
of  the  beloved  sympathizer  and  helper 
of  the  little  blind  children,  Phillips  Brooks, 
made  a  most  touching  appeal  to  those  who 
had  been  made  well  through  God's  help 
and  man's  skill,  or  who  had  well  ohildren, 
suggesting  that  they  prove  their  gratitude 
by  substantially  remembering  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  must  speedily 
come  when  this  glorious  charity  shall  need 
not  to  ask  for  the  money  to  maintain  it. 
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NEA  E*HM 


2X0AH  TTMflN  EN  AMEPIKH, 

"Ev  wapaSityji*  ix  Ttiiv  xpxrioTWV,  anvx  to<jov  rcgiaTi- 
x$c  woXXxxts  i[juXou?i  nspl  tou  t(  Suvxtou  vx  xxTopSti'"!)  *) 
iv0p<i>!t(vn  usojxovT),  ^apxY^Y00!***7)  USf0  "^v  t^twv  tfl< 
fm<jrr)j/.y)5i  **)?  Xoyixrk,  ttj;  (/.eQoSou,  ?x°(jM;v  a^pov  va  iva- 
xoiv<o<jg»[aiv  (if  touc  Yii/.STtpou?  ivayv  tiara;.  Kai  va  to  iva- 
xoiv<i)ia»(jisv  o^i,  d){  vsov  Tt  awoXurtoc,  aXX'  a>s  v$"ov  ti  o^6- 
tix&S  St*  T)[i5c;,  otrtvsc  (A0X14  8uva(/.s8*  vx  <pavTxe8&|ASV 
t*    toixuvx  «spiypa<pd|«vx,  XUP^  W0TS    v*  *f*8xv8ffl|Asv  sv 

T)|AIV     Suvet|«i<     UTTlOXVOUfAevXS     fo    Suvxtqv     t9J4   4wlTSX£9£WS 

Tuv.  llpdxstTXt  wsp!  t9k  SixBXtSayG>Yr)<»s<*?  xVypuwow,  otn- 
vs«  tipv  ttjv  xvsppf/)veuTOV  aTuylxv  vx  avspnStotfiv  exeivou, 
ivsu  tou  dwoJou  il»s  £y)ty)|ax,xv  7)vs  Suvxtov  v«  ovoj/«a89i  ti; 
«v6p(i»T0('  ty>{  6p«(j£M<T  <i>v,  oqjOaXfxiv  !  Taiv  0<p6aX(x&v  Si* 
t(Sv  »7to!<ijv  (3Xs"iio(asv,  Sia  tSv  srcotav  x*o0au|AaCo|*sv  ti 
xxXdv,  Six  x&v  drcof&iv  t«i  tsXou;  airAxuojxev  tt){  |xdvr)« 
tawe;  «Xv)dou(  Jv  1  cji  xdaj/.<|>  Tt>UT(|>  ii»oXau(rs<i)?,TTQ?  (puoeoi;  sv 
oXxt;  xutris  txi«  reotxiXxic  xvs<ptxT0u  xaXXou.;  xxl  xvsppivsu- 
tou  8sXyY)Tpou  xxXXovat?.  'YrcoSs'aaTS  tyjv  iXXtiiptv  xutgW 
nap'  ivl  xvBptiintp  xal  I/sti  svwitidv  ax<  aj/tato?  evx  atdjAX- 
tixov  oyxov,  xyvoouvTX  «ou  suploxsTxt,  sv  anXsrip  axoTet 
X»pouvTX  pi  o<pxXepdv  to  ^ii(*«,  }*s  idptaTov,  ne  u«OTp»'|Aov, 
[ti  npoaxdwTOv.  .  .  .  Etvs  6  TuipXd;  !  'Exstvoc  6  ex  yivsrvj?  7) 
•xsivo;  d  (xtTX  t«ut«  xxrxvr7|ax?  toiouto(  I  'AXXa  xxl  ixet- 
vo«,  Son;  isIwoTS  sdeo>pV)6v)  ttxpa  wxvtwv,  a><  ev  xxpiQOTOV 
TtXxajAX,  jat)  SovajAtvov  vixpiTi<ri(*o«otvi8^,  ixxvdv  8e  [idvov  vot, 
^'°X^>   VK  ixXiwotpY)   ^rirfiv    Po7)6stav,    ewxtruv  tov  ocpiovv 

5Vtp0U(*6V0V  TflV  W*VT<OV.  K«l  TO  jtiXXov  T8U  ;  To  ftJXXo 
T9»>  oxovdvdv,  d>i  auTo  xal  aSiSxtov,  «>4  to  ,8t)[a*  tou.  "Ojf* 
ojj.u>(  toioutov  pitXXov  St'  auTOu?  ttntv  r\  iwia-rAjiYi  Yi(Afpav 
Ttv*.  Ilou  5(X(i»<  to  6iw8v  ;  'Exei  Srtou  aurn  8aujxxT0upy«  sv 
tmwtI.  Et?  tt)v  'Ajxsptxiov.  Kal  yv<ap(^£Te  Ivtsu8sv  to  wpd 
*4>)xovt«it(x<  iopu8sv  a^oXsiov  T*iv  TuipXSv  ititZt  too  warpd? 
tow  Ao<  Xiou,  4V iy)  oix(«  tow  6«rris  (AoXt?  tots  xxxtopSuos 
vx  JXfl  TU9^o««  (*x8k]t4«  (aovov  t3.  Oi  s$  eSiwXx<naa8rj(Txv 
xxTomv,  ouvoi  iTpinXxoiaaftTisav,  out<i){  wars  <rf,piepov  fcitip- 
Xooai  709X0}  ixti  (x,x9*it«1  210.  @x  <joc«  uirwusv  ww«  suvot 
SixrtXiSxyioyouvTxi,  sxovts?  iJtp1  otj/w  sx8»ow  t^?  apjxoSix? 
SKiTpowii?  wspt  t&v  «sntpxypi6Vti»*;  sv  t$  sv  X6y«|i  <rfcQ°kt'.tp. 

'Ev  wpwroi;  sXXnv  slvs  0  S;sru8uVT»)«  auTOu  0  x.  M^x^iX 
'Avxyvo«  ( 'Avayv«9T6wou\fi?),  o<tti«    xxtx    Tr.v  g^Ocotv    Six 

T0(3    XXXfAXTOU  XUTOU  2[tqXou    xxl    T?)?   SpX<JTY|pt6  r/)TO«  T0U  XX- 

Tup8ti>(«  tsXsutxiov  xxt  Iwstw;xs  t*)v  xvtSpuiriv  myiXou 
TifcTOu  xx9tSpu(AaT0<  xpviolpiou  Six  to  erxoXiiov.  'Episspisxs- 
(v  xuriji  yup;v*<iTTopWv  rfXsiov,  tipux»P°'  "*J  xo(i|xl  xi- 
8oo«xt,    P^Xio8^xy)     S'  2xou»x  11  x'^xSx;  tojxou?,  xpn»f- 

^.OUS  St*  TS  T0U«  (AX8»)TX5  Xxl  TOU«  SlSx(»XXXou«,  SupUTXTOV 
5lX|xipi9(AX  (At    34    S&>(A*TlX  StX     TT)V  SlS«<JXxX'XV   T7)«  (AOUffl- 

x^«.  AuvixtxI  Tt?  outw  mx  OTtoXoyfT^i  wo'tov  «sp(spyo«  8x  ^vs 
6  Tp6i»o«  t>5<  JiSx<rxxX!ac  Tfflv  -rupXfflv  (xx8v)Tav.  IlpOXSlTXl 
v"  xvTtxXT«<,Tx8$  ri  opx<rW;,  S»XxS>)  to  a>s«ov  t>5«  xvTtXri- 
t|*it»C  opyavov  xxi  9  Tij<  (Mte^wmc  x«xpx£TT)TO«  iytoyoc  Kxi 
^oXxtxotx  tSou  oJ  t«j?Xo!  |/;xv84vovtsc  Uii  xvayvuaiv, 
Six  to'j  «jar^xxTo;  t^v  woo  s^sxovtuv  x*Pa>t^P^  tSv 
Yj>«up.zT»r  (*n8»AXT«i  Six  rii«  xxtoww  fwipvou  i<rxri- 
as^c  xwrtwiMB,  4v    ^  p;^^     ipt8|iav   ysa>Ypa<p(xv  Six 

T*)«  X9»«,    5lX    TYJ«  01»*(x«  XXTOptoSdl     suxoXwtxtx     t(  VO(ll- 


(»STS  vx  g'jptoxtoTt  isi  rfflv  ysuypxt^txav  yxprSri  ;  IIoXu? 
00*),  Xf(AV«{,  WOTX(iOl»C  XXl  TX  TOtXUTX.  "Ewl  tiXe'ov  Si  I  ;x- 
txo'jvrxt  xx!  si;  rf.v  <x|ir.9y)7tv  (p.;lo*o^i<fi'  (x*0r)a*T<i)».  'H 
Tiv;u3xtorepx  r«v  Sjxvmj?  xx!  irspt  pjyorSix  twv  ivxixoXviat? 
slvs  yj  ti?  ty)/  (/ouaix^v,  st{  t)<  xx£  *l  SiSxtxovTt?  noXu  {»t- 
(asvouui.  'Ev  aurJj  tiptaxouitv  x^xppxirov  Ts'p'j'iv.  'E*st9jv 
Si  xxl  ri  Ti\siov6r/j;  Tt5v  ^iXo^ouawv  (ie-rx^u  Tt3v  TvspXav 
nxpx  (ASTa^u  6yi<5v.  A.ovi  ol  Suirux'i?  Iv  tyj  (Aouoixvj  xx' 
(xovYj  S'ipiirno'jTt  nxpyiyapfav  tux  xx!  {<x<Tx6Xn<iiv  {wxyuyd*. 
E^Yiysirxi  Si  Ouru.xxl  ri  Ix  Toi3  »xoX«(ou  Jxs(vo>j  eJoSo? 
woXX'Sv  ToipXoSv  Stxxpi8ivTu>v  si;  to  xXetS0xujj.67.Xov.  Kxra 
ty)V  sxSeaiv  7tpoTi(Afflfft  (xxv8avovrf?  Ta  nvtua-4  opyavx  J\ 
T*  *YX??^X  "Xtx  ^u-rixdv  Xc'yo^.  Oux  'nrrov  ivtSelxS'n'xv 
xx(  Ttvt?  xxXol  ^xpSisTal.  TutpXd«  sue  xxl  6  l«l  xsipxXii? 
toJv  [AOuaixoSiSxaxxXwv  duj/ot-;  Pr,6?,  o^Tt?  xxrsVrri  si;  Tflv 
iyxpiTUTipuv  xx!  sptwstpOTi'puv  xxto(xo»v.  At'  unxyopsusewt 
ev  (if pet  StSairxovTXi  (iouotxriv  u?  en!  to  wXet^Tov  ouw{ 
Xpfflvrxi  xx!  tou  «u5tv;jaxtc?  MpIXy).  'H  po8p.i5t«,  sWxsuri 
xxl  to  xop^"1^*  t3''  xXsiSoxu|x6x\mv  StSaaxcTX;  uwd  tou  x. 
Sja(8.  Kxl  ouTu  s^epxovTXt  Tu^pXol  (xouo-txol  suptoxovTe?  wd- 
pov  J[«i)ii5  wap*  cixoysvsfx?,  «xoXetx  xXb. 

AxSers  ui»'  5]/iv  Six  vx  ?x£Tt  o^'S^ots  '^'*v  t'vx 
wepl  tou  euspyeTtxou  oxoXsfou  xxl  t±,  e^  wXupoipop!x<. 
Kx9'  oXiov  Tyjv  4$t)xovtxt(xv  eipoittiaxv  iv  aur©  TuipXoi  1344 
4$  <ov  800  xppsvs?  xxl  544  9r)Xst;,  IS  oXwv  Si  tou:uv  wx- 
Xtv  1076  |[ffl«  xxl  268  iwe'Sxvov. 


ty 


«$e  c&tfetton  Better.       Noeth  Alabaman. 


MAY  3,  1894. 


KINDEEGARTElf  POE  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1893,  to  April 
9,1894:  — 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


A  friend 

A  kindergartuer 

An  Easter  eif t  from  one  who  loves  the  sight- 
less little  ones 

Baylies,  Miss  M.  W.,  Taunton 

B-,  Miss  C,  Bridge-water,  Eng 

Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur ■- 

Belmont  Congregational   Unitarian   Society, 

through  Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave 

Brackett,  Miss  Nancy,  Quincy * 

Bradley.  Mrs.  K.  M 

Brett,  Mrs.  Anna  K.,  Avon 

Brigham,  Miss  Margaret,  North  Grafton 

Brown,  E.  R..  Dover,  N.H 

Brown,  Miss  H.  Louisa 

Cabot.  Mrs.  Francis 

C.,E.  D 

CMis.J.  F 

Collinson,  Arthur,  West  Somerville 

Corbin,  Mrs 

Dehon,  Miss  Cornelia 

Ellis,  George  H 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L 

Fay,  Miss  Sarah  M 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  T 

Friend,  G.  S.  H..  in  memory  of  Charles  W. 

Faulkner 

G.,  A.  D 

Goodhue,  George  O.,  Danville,  P.Q 

Gooding,  Rev.  Alfred,  Portsmouth,  N.H 

Gross,  W.  Y 

Hersey,  Charles  H 

Infant  class  in  Union  Church,  "Weymouth 

-Jackson,  Dr.  J.  A..  Manchester,  N.H 

Kendall,  Miss  H.  W 

Kent,  Mrs.  Rebecca 

Kindergarten.  Gore  Street,  East  Cambridge, 

through  Mrs.  S.  E.  Berthold 

Lamb,  Mrs.  George,  Cambridge ; 

Lang,  Miss  E.  F 

Learned,  Miss  Mollie,  New  London,  Conn 

Mack,  Thomas 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M 

Matthews,  Mrs.  Annie  B 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L 

Montgomery,  William 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold 

Motley,  Mrs.  E.  Preble 

Moulton.  Miss  M.  C 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.    Abbie,   in  loving  remem- 
brance of  A.  H.  N 

Nichols,  J.  Howard 

Phiups,  Mrs.  John  A 

Pierson,  Lena,  West  Somerville 

Pollard,  M.  S.  P  ,  Brookline 

Powars,  Miss  Marv  A 

Primary  Department  of  Day  Street  Sunday- 
school,  West  Somerville 

Primary  Department  of   Highland  Sunday- 
school 

Primary  Department  of  Moreland  Street  Con- 
gregational Sunday-school.  Roxbury 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  February  22,  by 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 

Ross,  Miss  Charlotte,  West  Newton 

Rust,  Mrs.  W.  A 

Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Emily  E.,  Brookline 

Slocum,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Jamaica  Plain 

Sohier,  Miss  E.  D 

Sunday-school      of      First      Congregational 
Church,  Great  Barrington 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H 

Three  friends 

Three  friends  in  Worcester 

Through  Mrs.  JohnChipman  Gray 

Tilden,  Miss  Elsie 

Vose,  MissC.  C 

Wales,  George  W 

Ware,  Miss  Annie  S 

Watson,    Tommy,  Helen,  Ralph,   and 

Esther $5.82 

Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  Wey- 
mouth     4418 

Whitney,  Miss  E.  P.,  in  the  name  of  Helen 
Keller 


S1.00 
2.00 

S00.00 

10.00 

4.80 

100.00 

10.00 
50.00 
10.00 

5.00 

5.00 
16.67 

5.00 
10.00 

3.00 

10.00 

.50 

25.00 

g50  00 

100.00 

10.00 

1,005.00 

10.00 

100.00 
10.00 

5  00 
10.00 

4.00 
15.00 
22.00 
25.00 
60.00 
10.00 

8.25 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 

1,000.00 

1,000  00 

100.00 

10  00 

100.00 

25.00 

25  00 

25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
1.00 
60.00 
25.00 

5.00 


5.00 

120.26 

1.00 

10.00 

25.00 

10.00 

100.00 
25.00 

12  48 

100.00 

6.00 

3.00 

10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

100  00 

5.00 


60.00 

5.00 
85,304.46 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOP.  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner, 
treasurer 

Milton  Branch  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Mrs. 
William  Wood,  treasurer 

Dorchester  Branch  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary, 
Mrs.  J.  Henry  Bean,  treasurer 

Baker.  Mrs.  Richard,  annual 

Clarke.  Mrs.  James  Freeman,  annual 

D.,  L.  W.  and  M.  M.  D..  annual 

Ladies  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Haven, 
annual 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  annual 

Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Sullivan,  annual 

White,  Miss  Eliza  O.,  Brookline 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary,  annual 


A.  H.  KELLEB.  Editor  k  Proprietor 


TtrscuMBiA,    Ala.,  May  4th,  1894. 


A  MITLE   HEROINE:. 


82,049.50 

116.00 

76.00 

60.00 

5.00 

50.00 

60.00 
200.00 
10.00 
20.00 
1000 
10.00 
82,655.50 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Saltonstall,  Henry 81.000.00 


Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 


The  life  of  little  Helen  Keller,  who 
has  just  been  a  visitor  in  Memphis, 
ought  to  teach  the  lessons  of  content- 
ment and  resolution  to  eveiy  one  who 
knows  of  it.  This  child,  who  has  spent 
her  fourteen  years  deprived  of  the  gifts 
of  sight  and  hearing,  has  already  done 
more  good  and  accomplished  higher 
tasks  than  most  men  and  women  with 
full  powers  and  long  years.  She  has 
mastered  a  wonderful  education,  knows 
literature  and  writes  with  eloquence 
and  feeling  on  most  profound  subjects. 
Already,  too,  she  has  succeeded  in 
founding  a  public  library  in  her  native 
city,  which  bears  her  name  and  which 
was  almost  entirely  brought  about  by 
donations  secured  by  her  tireless  efforts . 
Certainly  this  life  is  a  stimulus  to  all 
who  herr  of  it,  and  a  rebuke  to  all  who 
complain  of  their  far  happier  destinies. 
She  has  done  the  noblest  of  all  earthly 
duties ,  bravely  and  thankfully  used  the 
blessings  allotted  to  her,  instead  of 
complaining  of  those  denied.  Such  is 
true  heroism  and  true  greatness. — 
Memphis  Commercial. 


Jamaica  Plain   News. 


MAY    5,    i$94- 


The  Will  of   Annie  E.   Lambert. 

Several  Public  Bequests. 

The  will  of  Mrs..  Annie  E.  Lambert, 
South,  street,  Jamaica  Plain,  widow  of 
the  late  Joseph  Lambert  was  probate 
in  the  Suffolk  Registry  last  week  and 
it  was  noticed  that  she  made  several 
public  bequests  to  societies  and  insti- 
tutions, in  Jamaica  Plain  and  Boston. 
Mrs.  Lambert  died  on  Saturday,  April 
21st  and  it  was  always  supposed  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  quite  a  property. 
Her  husband  who  died  13  years  ago,  left 
her  real  estate  located  in  different  sec- 
tions of  this  ward  and  also  quite  an 
.-amount  of  personal  property.  The  fol- 
lowing bequests  were  made : 
To  Mrs.  James  T.  Plumber,  formerly 

Martha  Bullen,  Rowley,  Mass $500 

To  Home  for  Aged  Women,  108  Revere 

street,  Boston 2'000 

To   Mass.   Society   for    Prevention    of 

Cruelty  to  Animals 2.000 

To  Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for 

Indigent  Boys... 2'000 

To  Hampton  Institute,   near  Fortress 

Monroe... L000 

To  Methodist  chapel,  corner  Centre  and 

Walden  streets,  Jamaica  Plain 5C0 

To  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  corner 

Elm  and  Newbern  streets,  Jamaica 

P  lain J''," 

To  Boston  Female  Asylum,  1008  Wash- 
ington street,  Boston  

To  Unitarian  Sunday  Society  of  Boston.. 
To    Children's     Mission,   277    Tremont 

__     street,  Boston   ".TV 

To  Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind, 
Jamaica  Plain 


To   Mass.    Society    for    Prevention    ot 

Cruelty  to  Children 500 

To  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Bos- 
ton   1,000 

To  Mrs.  Josephine  Boss  Beal  ot  Maiden 
all  household  goods  and  effects,  in- 
cluding wearing  apparel  and   per. 

sonal  effects 

To  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, Me....  1,000 
Said  sum  to  be  known  as  the  Jos.  Lambert 
!Fund.  The  income  thereof  is  to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president  to  the 
most  needy  department  of  the  college. 

Mr.  Edgar  O.  Achorn  of  Brookline, 
(formerly  of  Roslindale,  and  a  lawyer  of 
IBoston  is  made  executor  of  the  will  and 
also  receives  the  residue  and  remainder 
<of  the  property  not  disposed  of. 

The  will  was  made  Oct.  27,  1893,  and 
■witnessed  by  John  Lowell,  Louise  A. 
.'Skinner,  John  E.  Toulmiu: 


mm 
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EDITION. 


BOSTON    MAY  0,  1894. 


The  entertainment  which  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 

will  give  in  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  tomorrow  night, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's  Club,  in 
aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  and  the  country 
week,  promises  to  be  very  enjoyable.  There  will  he  a 
concert  followed  by  dancing.  A  special  car  will  leave 
for  the  city  proper  at  12.  


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


MAY  6,  1894. 


. .  .The  Harvard  Glee  and  Banjo  Club  wlllgive 
a  concert  In  Eliot  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  on  Monday 
evening,  Mav  7,  at  eight  o'clock,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Young  People's  Club,  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  and  the  Country 
Week.  Mr.  Wilder  will  sing  the  "  Midway 
Plaisance."  Among  the  patronesses  are  Mrs. 
John  L.  Batchelder,  Mrs,  J.  Alba  Davis,  Mrs. 
Daniel  D.  Lee,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Morse,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur P.  Perry,  Mrs.  Ellis  Peterson,  all  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Kobeson  of  Brookline. 
There  will  be  dancing  after  the  concert  until 
twelve  o'clock  and  Gott  will  play.  A  special  car 
will  leave  for  Boston  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,    MAY    0,    1894. 

There  will  be  amateur  theatricals  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  and  the  Art 
Furid  for  Pierce  School,  in  Union  Hall,  Brook- 
line. tomorrow  night.  "Signal  Service"  and 
"A  Box  of  Monkeys"  are  the  plays  announced. 
Tickets  for  sale  by  Mrs  J.Crane,  High  street; 
Mrs.  J.  M.Kay,  Gardner  road;  Mrs.  L.  O.  Wead, 
Aspinwall  avenue;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lincsln,  Jr.,  Cy- 
press place ;  Miss  M.  McSklmmon,  Pierce  School ; 
Mrs.  C.  Cabot,  Edgehill  road;  Mrs.  N.  H. 
Crocker.  Washington  street. 


300 

500 
1,500 


1,0C  0 


Jamaica  Plain ■ > 

VTo  Mass.  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso 1,080 


Every  Other  Sunday. 

[MAY  6, 1894. 


'or  Every  Oilier  Sunday. 

WILLIE    ROBIN. 

BT    BERTHA    SNOW. 

TF  we  were  to  visit  the  girls'  building  in  the  kin- 
dergarten for  little  blind  children,  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  we  should  see  there  a  little  figure  as 
ght  and  graceful  as  a  fairy,  with  a  mass  of  bright, 
olden  hair,  a  pair  of  large,  blue  eyes,  a  rosebud 
louth,  which  always  wears  a  smile,  and  one  of  the 
weetest,  loveliest  faces  in  all  the  world,  flitting 
:ayly  about,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  care- 
ass  and  happy  as  a  butterfly.  As  we  watch  this 
airy-like  creature  moving  restlessly  about,  never 
till  a  moment,  —  now  jumping  into  a  chair  to  put 
ier  pretty  mouth  to  the  bars  of  her  pet  canary's 
•age,  and  then,  with  a  merry  peal  of  laughter, 
>ounding  to  the  floor,  and  darting  away  to  show 
ier  teacher  how  Dick  kissed  her,  —  we  are  com- 
pletely captivated  by  her  beauty  and  graceful,  win- 
ling  manner,  and  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
relieve  her  teacher  when  she  tells  us  that  this  lovely 
little  girl,  so  brimful  of  joyous  life,  lives  in  a 
tiny  world  of  her  own  where  there  is  no  light,  no 
sound,  nothing  but  one  long  night  of  unbroken, 
silent  darkness. 

Yet  such  is  the  case,  for  she  is  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  the  little  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl  who 
comes  to  us  from  her  far-away  home  in  Texas. 
Did  I  say  she  was  dumb?  That  is  not  quite  true 
now.  Through  the  loving,  patient  efforts  of  her 
teacher,  and  many  other  kind  friends,  she  has  been 
taught  to  talk;  and  now  she  only  uses  the  finger 
language  when  she  wishes  to  tell  some  one  a  secret, 
and  does  not  want  any  one  else  to  hear  it. 

Willie  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  Texas,  and 
for  a  few  short  months  she  was  just  like  all  other 
babies.  Her  bright  eyes  saw  everything  that  went 
on  about  her;  her  ears  heard  the  sweet  songs  with 
which  her  mother  rocked  her  to  sleep;  and  her 
tongue  had  a  little  language  of  its  own,  just  as 
all  babies  have,  by  which  she  made  papa  and 
mamma  understand  what  she  wanted.  But  one  day 
Baby  Willie  was  taken  very,  very  ill,  and  for  many 
weeks  her  little  life  hung  by  a  thread  so  fine  that 
those  who  loved  her  and  watched  over  her  day  after 
day  feared  it  might  break  at  any  moment.  Though 
the  thread  of  life  was  so  fine,  it  was  stronger  than 
any  one  had  dared  to  hope ;  and  after  a  long  and 
painful  struggle,  Willie  began  to  recover,  and  the 
doctor  said  she  would  live. 


She  did  live,  and  grew  to  be  well  and  strong 
again;  but  she  was  so  Badly  changed  that  when 
people  saw  her  they  shook  their  heads,  and  said  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the  kind  Father 
in  heaven  had  freed  her  from  this  world's  trials.  Her 
eyes  were  as  bright  and  as  blue  as  before  ,  but  they 
no  longer  saw  what  was  passing  aroun  I  them,  for  the 
sight  had  left  them.  Her  sweet  laugh  was  hushed, 
and  her  tongue  had  forgotten  its  merry  prattle. 
When  her  mamma  called,  "Willie,  Willie!"  no 
sound  crossed  her  ears ;  even  when  they  made  a 
very  loud  noise,  hoping  that  she  might  hear  just 
a  little,  she  gave  no  sign  that  the  stillness  which 
surrounded  her  had  been  broken  by  the  faintest 
sound.  Hopeless  as  Willie's  case  seemed  to  be, 
her  mother  did  not  despair  of  finding  some  way  to 
break  down  the  prison  walls  which  had  closed 
about  her  little  daughter,  and  release  her.  She 
had  read  the  story  of  Laura  rlridgman,  and  later, 
that  of  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  little  deaf  and 
blind  girl  from  Alabama,  whose  remarkable  pro- 
gress has  been  watched  with  such  intense  interest  all 
over  the  world.  She  also  read  that  in  Boston  there 
had  been  started  a  kindergarten  for  little  blind 
children;  and  she  resolved  to  bring  Willie  to  this 
kindergarten,  and  see  if  they  would  take  her  as 
a  pupil. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  Willie's  school  life, 
she  was  very  homesick  ;  on  her  father's  ranch  she 
had  played  about  at  her  own  sweet  will,  as  free  and 
unrestrained  as  the  cattle  that  roamed  through  the 
pastures,  and  she  did  not  like  the  idea  of  sitting 
down  at  a  desk  in  a  close  room,  and  keeping  still 
for  an  hour  at  a  time;  sometimes  she  protested 
very  vigorously.  But  by  and  by  she  became  inter- 
ested in  the  many  pretty  things  her  teacher  showed 
her,  and  before  long  she  had  become  master  of  the 
finger  alphabet,  and  could  quickly  spell  out  the 
name  of  the  object  which  her  teacher  put  in  her 
hand. 

After  this  was  done,  her  progress  became  very 
rapid.  She  loved  to  study  and  learn  about  new 
things,  and  was  soon  able  to  read  the  little  stories 
from  the  raised  print  books.  She  also  learned  to 
do  simple  examples  in  arithmetic,  write  short  sen- 
tences, and  do  many  other  thing's  which  all  children 
learn  when  they  begin  to  go  to  school.  But  what 
she  loved  to  do  most  of  all  was  to  make  the  paper 
boxes,  comb-cases,  cornucopias,  and  other  fancy 
articles  which  she  had  learned  how  to  do  in  the 
kindergarten  class;  and  these  she  eagerly  sent 
home  to  her  mother,  as  soon  as  they  were  finished. 

One  day,  when  Willie  had  been  at  the  kinder- 
garten some  months,  Edith  Thomas,  another  little 
deaf  and  blind  girl  who  used  to  be  at  the  kinder- 
garten too,  but  who  has  now  graduated,  as  she  calls 
it,  into  the  older  school  at  South  Boston,  came  out 
to  spend  a  week  or  so,  and  the  two  children  at  once 
became  the  best  of  friends. 

Their  love  for  each  other  is  beautiful  to  see  ;  they 
play  together  for  hours  at  a  time;  and  then  when 
Willie  gets  tired,  Edith,  who  is  several  years  the 
older  of  the  two,  takes  her  in  her  lap,  and  makes  a 
very  queer  sort  of  noise,  which  she  calls  "singing 
Willie  to  sleep."  I  am  afraid  her  singing  would 
keep  most  children  awake,  for  it  is  all  on  one-note, 
and  sounds  more  like  a  wail  of  distress  than  a  lul- 
laby;  but  it  is  all  the  same  to  Willie.  Edith  often 
pauses  in  her  singing  to  kiss  the  golden  head  on  her 
shoulder,  and  she  looks  for  all  the  world  just  like 
a  little  mother;  indeed  she  tells  everybody  that 
Willie  is  her  little  girl,  and  that  she  has  to  be  very 
careful  of  her  because  she  is  so  young. 

After  Willie  had  been  at  school  a  year,  her 
mamma  came  to  see  her.  Her  teacher  did  not 
think  Willie  would  know  her,  for  she  had  been 
away  from  her  so  long,  and  so  many  new  and 
strange  things  had  happened  to  occupy  her  mind. 
She  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  chair 
where  her  mother  sat.  Willie  felt  of  the  lady's 
dress,  then  turned  away  with  an  air  of  indifference. 
"  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ? "  asked  her  teacher 
"  No,"  replied  Willie.  "  Look  again  very  care- 
fully." Then  Willie  felt  of  the  lady's  hat,  her 
face,  and  hands,  while  a  thoughtful,  puzzled  look 
stole  over  her  face.  Suddenly  the  look  passed 
away,  and  her  sweet  face  became  radiant,  as  she 
cried  joyously :    "Mamma!    mamma!" 


The  other  day  Willie  was  standing  in  a  laree 
window  of  the  schoolroom,  with  both  her  arms  out- 
stretched  j  and  when  her  teacher  asked  hei 
she  was  doing.'she  replied  "I  am  catching  sun. 
»hm.,  Surely,  a,  we  look  into  her  happy,  smj|jn(, 
face,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  she  has  Caught  a 
great  deal  of  sunshine,  and  held  it  pri 
V\  l.erevcr  she  goes  no  matter  how  cloud  v  or  stormy 
the  .lay,  she  always  carries  sunshine  with  her. 
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The  picture  of"  Willie  Robin  "  which  we  give 
in  this  number  has  been  especially  .ii^rav<.,| 
from  one  of  the  latest  photographs  that  we  could 
obtain.  The  whole  country  has  become  inter- 
ested in  this  bright  girl,  fated  so  early  to  the 
misfortune  of  blindness.  A  generous-hearted 
gentleman  in  Boston  (Albert  T.  Whiting, 
Esq.)  has  shown  great  interest  in  Willie,  aw] 
is  doing  much  for  her  happiness.  She  is  a  very 
winning  child,  and  makes  friends  wherever  she 
goes.  Professor  Anagnos,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Perkins  Institute,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  having  so  successfuly  led  children  out 
of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  lonesomeness  into 
companionship,    out    of    midnight    ignorance    j,„„ 

hhy   "'telligence.     It    is    one   of   the    modern 

miracles. 


Mh§ui-mnU»%iv$mU 


THURSDAY,  .MAY  1 


The  Advotate  returns  thanks  for 
the  Sixty  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  ami  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind.  It 
is  an  interesting  document  of  - 
295  pages  and  is  illustrated  with  fine 
cuts  of  the  buildings  and  of  the 
three  deaf  and  blind  children,  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
and  Tommy  Stringer,  together  with 
an  account  of  how  they  are  being 
educated.  The  number  of  blind 
persons,  not  all  pupils,  connected 
with  the  institution  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report  was 
237.  The  superintendent  is  Prof. 
Anagnos  who  is  assisted  by  sixteen 
teachers. 


THURSDAY,     MAT    10,    1S94. 


TO  HELEN  KELLER. 

Thou  sightless  teacher  of  anotber  sphere. 

Deaf  to  the  music  of  this  baser  horde. 
What   matchless   beauties   are   to   thee  made 
clear! 
What    heavenly    harmonies    to    thee    omt- 
poured! 

Small  need  bare  those  -who  in  thy  face  mar 
gaze 
To  hear  thee  say  "Life 's  mot  an  empty  dream." 
Those  sightless  orbs  reflect  heaven's  brightest 
rays. 
With  thee  things  truly  "are  not  what  they 
seem." 

Thy  soft  eyes,  darkened  bat  to  see  more  elear; 
Thine   ears,    but  closed  to  earthly  care  and 
•trite; 
Thy  smile,  so  radiant,  seem  but  to  bring  more 
near 
The  heavenly  message  in  the  Master's  "Psalm 
o£.Ue." 

J.  S.  Beiggs. 


a 


North  Alabamian.- 


A.  H.  KELLEB.  Editor  &  Proprietor 


Tuscumeia,  Ala.,  May  11th,  1894. 


a  btboiii.y  FataED  MrrriiK. 

Of  hundreds  of  letters  received 
by  Helen  Keller  in  the  last  few 
months,  none  are  more  highly 
prized  by  her  than  the  following, 
together  with  the  accompanying 
verses  : 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Jan'y  7,  1894, 
Miss  Helen  Keller— Tuscumbia  Ala.  : 
Sweet  flower  in  the  garden  of  human- 
ity. I  was  one  of  thousands  who  read 
your  story  in  the  January  number  of 
"Youth's  Companion,  "  and  it  has  so 
wrought  upon  me  that  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  opening  the  safety  valve  of 
verse.  Having  done  so ,  I  am  impelled 
to  send  yon  the  enclosed  product.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  there  must  be  a  pur- 
pose in  your  life,  in  fact  many,  some 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth 
in  the  inclosed  verse.  I  feel  sorry  that 
you  are  so  afflicted,  and  if  it  could  only 
be  divided  among  us ,  I  would  willingly 
take  iny  share.  If  God  is  love,  and  He 
is  that  if  anything,  it  will  be  all  right 
at  last.  Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  Osborne. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

TRIUMPH  OP  MIND  OVER  MATTER. 

Dear  child  of  that  mysterious  Creation, 
Whose  heart  is  palpitating  close    to 
thine ; 
In  fond  embrace ,  and  tenderest  relation, 
Radiant  with  love,    harmonious  di- 
vine. 

I've  read  the    "story"    that  thy  hand 
hath  written, 
In  sympathy,   so    deeply,,  strangely 
stirred ! 
And  marvel  one  so    young,    so    sadly 
smitten , 
Can  coin  her  mind  in  many  a  golden 
word. 

Thy  soul  gropes  not  within  the  shade '  s 
seclusion , 
But,  touched  by  wand  of  Genius  into 
sight , 
Creates,  thy  mind,  from  chaos  and  con- 
fusion 
Awakes  to  gaze  on  living  '  'Flakes  of 
light!" 

To  Nature,  ever  grandly,  sweetly  sing- 
ing, 
.Thy  heart  is  listening,    every  note  to 
hear ; 
While  faith  and  love  their  messages  are 
bringing, 
That  ne'er  are   caught  by  the  dull, 
outer  ear. 

Whence  comes  the  strength  that  lifts 
thee  to  endeavor, 
Beyond  the  army,    lagging,    leaden 
shod? 
'Tis  Genius!  breathing,   touched  to  life 
forever ; 
Fed  by  the  love,  and  fostering  care  of 
God. 


May    all  the    world    caress  this    little 
maiden, 
So  sweetly  budding  in  the  Southern 
land ; 
Whose   tender   life  is    richly,    purely 
laden 
With  Heaven-born  fragrance,    by  af- 
fliction fanned ; 

For  it  has  reached  us,  who  are  loud  re- 
pining, 
Impatient  'gainst  the  trifling  ills  we 
bear ; 
And,    round    our  hearts,    like    tender- 
vines  entwining, 
Whose    roots   are  love,    it's    blooms 
surpassing  fair. 

Our    faith  enkindled    in    that    radiant 
glory, 
That  haloes  thee,    and  lightens  night 
and  day ; 
May    each  braye  heart  weave    "love" 
around  its  '  'storj', ' '    " 
So    feebly    traced ,  along   the  rugged 
way. 

F.  W.  OSBORNE. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  SUCCESS. 


Miss  Adelaide  Carmen,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  musicians  of  the  city  as  a 
pianist  of  marked  genius,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching  music  at  the  institute 
for  the  blind  for  the  past  eighteen 
months.  The  present  method  of  teach- 
ing music  to  the  blind  is  by  reading  it 
to  the  pupil  who  memorizes,  but  who  has 
not  the  faintest  conception  generally  of 
how  music  is  written  nor  the  characters 
used. 

Of  course  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of 
music  has  been  almost  an  impossibility, 
for  the  work  includes  the  writing  of  ex- 
amples by  the  pupil,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  notes  and  signs.      Miss  Carmen,  who 
is  an   enthusiastic  teacher,   and  who  de- 
sires  to    bring   as    much   knowledge   and 
joy  into  the  lives  of  every  one  as  possi- 
ble,   and    particularly    into    the    lives    of 
her  blind  pupils,  soon  saw  that  she  could 
do  nothing  with  thci  theory  of  music  un- 
less some  system  could  be  invented     by 
which    the    reading    of    music    could    be 
taught  the  blind.      She  thought  over  the 
!  matter  carefully,  and  seemed,  as    she  ex- 
[  pressed  it,  to  see  her  way  clear  to  mak- 
;  ing  an   invention  by  which  the   difficul- 
ties could  be  overcome. 
She   obtained     permission   of     Superin- 
i  tendcnt  Griffith,   who   encourages  all   his 
teachers  to  work  out  their  original  ideas; 
I  then   the   board   consented   to   aid  her   in 
I  any   invention   which     she    might   make. 
I  She  has  worked  carefulVy  for  two  months, 
!  which  seems  an  incredibly  short  time  for 
■  any  one  to  plan  an  invention  and  draw 
every  bit  of  the  models  herself. 

Yesterday  the  invention  was  com- 
pleted and  taken  to  the  institute,  which 
is  very  proud  of  it,  and  of  Miss  Carmen, 
who  has  shown  remarkable  ingenuity, 
tlhoug'h  she  fails  to  see  in  herself  an  in- 
ventor and  a  benefactor. .  The  invention 
is  a  blackboard,  10  feet  by  4  feet,  upon 
which  are  drawn  grooves  representing 
staffs  four  inches  wide.  The  board  is 
also  perforated  with  16.U0O  holes,  and 
there   are   700    musical    characters,    notes 


MISS        CARMEN'S        INVENTION        FOR 
TEACHING    MUSIC    TO    THE    BLIND. 


She  Hus  Aeromplishecl,  liy  the  Aid  of 
a  BlincUlJoarrt,  Wliat  AVas  Heretofore 
Impossible — Blinrt  Pupils  Can  Now 
Be   Taught   to   Read   Music. 


and  signs,  which  may  be  attached  to  I 
the  staff  by  means  of  brass  tacks.  At  ' 
the  base  of  I  he  blackboard,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  standards,  are  drawers  and 
boxes  to  keep  the  characters  in.  By 
means  of  these  notes  and  staffs  the 
pupils  will  be  able  to  read  music  and 
to  study  harmony.  The  notes  are  about 
four  inches  long  and  are  formed  of  three 
thin  layers  of  wood  glued  together.  Miss 
Carmen  herself  drew  every  pattern  and 
carefully  made  every  character  in  true 
proportion  to  the  characters  and  to  the 
staff  in  order  that  her  pupils  might  get 
correct  ideas  of  the  size  and  relation  of 
the  notes.  The  perforations,  too,  in  the 
board  had  to  be  carefully  estimated  and 
measured  in  order  that  they  might  be 
equal  to  any  combination  of  notes  or  to 
fill  any  emergency.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  Indianapolis  manufacturers'  and 
carpenters'  union,  and  Miss  Carmen 
spent  every  spare  moment  at  the  f  actor  v 
for  no  one  else  understood  her  idea  nor 
could  make  the  patterns.  A  special  ma- 
chine had  to  be  invented  to  cut  out  the 
notes. 

The  whole  factory  and  the  whole  in- 
stitution became  interested  in  the  inven- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  pretty  wooden 
notes  were  finished  Miss  Carmen  used 
them  to  teach  the  smaller  children  with 
and    they   are   delighted. 

The  invention  cannot  fail  to  be  a  suc- 
cess and  to  revolutionize  the  teachin- 
of  music  to  the  blind,  and  the  friends 
of  Miss  Carmen,  as  well  as  the  educators 
of  the  blind  throughout  the  country 
compliment  her  on  ,her  ingenuity  arid 
wish  her  great  success. 


SATURDAY,    MAY    12,    1894. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


In  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Bliad  it  appears  that  growth  and 
progress  havs  been  made  in  every  direction, 
although  much  is  needed.  The  opening  of  the 
new  building,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kinder- 
garten, its  value  and  needs,  are  set  forth.  But 
the  means  are  not  yet  sufficient.  The  annual 
expenses  are  to  be  met,  the  endowment  fund 
must  be  completed,  before  tee  enterprise  in  all 
its  fair  proportions  can  be  established  on  a  firm 
basis.  If  anyone  doubts  its  value,  or  its  claim 
upon  the  community  which  it  serves,  let  him 
spend  an  hour  in  the  kindergarten. 

Sloyd  work  in  knitting  and  needle  work  has 
been  added  to  the  kindergarten  training 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  under  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  calculated  to  develop  throueh 
the  exercise  of  the  ten  fingers  the  conscience 
and  intellect.  Miss  Anna  Molander  of  Finland 
has  been  most  successful  in  sloyd  teaching 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Anagnos  says  is  his 
report— 

The  children  at  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  take  great  delight  in  bodily  activity  alter 
they 'have  been  encouraged  to  overcome  the 
timidity  engendered  by  their  condition  and  by 
the  over-carefulness  of  friends ;  and  the  play- 
ground and  gymnasium  present  lively  sights 
when  the  children  are  taking  their  exercise. 
Willie  Robin  plays  among  the  rest,  and  she 
could  be  pointed  out — 
"With  others  matched  in  spirit  and  in  size. 
Health  on  their  cheeks  and  rapture  in  their 
eyes." 

Like  the  rest  of  the  children  at  the  kinder- 
garten, Willie  has  been  taught  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  Froebel:  i.  e.,  she  has  bees 
led  to  acquire  knowledge  by  doing,  and  not  by 
committing  to  memory  the  words  of  instruc- 
tors or  the  contents  of  textbooks.  The  effects 
of  this  training  are  particularly  noticeable  set 
only  in  the  manual  dexterity  which  she  dis- 
plays, but  in  the  natnralness  of  her  expressions, 
the  acuteness  of  her  observations,  the  clear- 
ness of  her  ideas  and  the  development  of  her 
creative  and  constructive  powers.  Moreover, 
she  reasons  correctly  and  possesses  great  fer- 
tility of  invention.  In  fact,  so  far  as  originality 
in  its  true  sense  is  concerned,  Willie  has  no 
equal  among  the  other  blind  and  deaf  who 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  study  of  the  case  of  this  remarkable  little 
girl  is  as  instructive  and  as  deeply  interesting 
as  ever.  Her  presence  at  the  kindergarten  is  a 
continual  source  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  her 
work  an  inspiration  to  others. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  in  view  of  the  natural 
and  progressive  development,  as  well  as  of  the 
marked  originality  of  this  beautiful  little  girl, 
that  the  study  of  the  details  of  her  case  is  to 
scientists  and    philosophers   in  general,  and  to 


nhvchologlsts  and  teaehers  In  particular,  inn-' 
nitely  more  instructive  and  of  far  greater  value 
than  that  of  any  other  blind  and  deaf  child 
with  whom  1  am  personally  acquainted.  Wlsh- 
inir  theretore  to  haye,  the  story  of  her  educa- 
tion written  in  fall  by  a  competent  and  strictly 
conscientious  person,  so  that  it  might  be  acces- 
sible to  those  who  wore  desirous  of  profiting  by 
it,  I  asked  Miss  Lamra  E.  Poulsson  to  prepare 
such  an  account,  and  also  tw  supplement  it  by 
a  briel  statement  of  what  little  Tommy  Stringier 
had  accomplished  during  the  past  year.  She 
kindly  consented  to  undertake  this  task,  and 
woyo  from  the  materials  placed  at  her  disposal 
an  interesting  and  evep  fascinating  narrative, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  absolutely  correct. 
This  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  Wil  ie's 
life  and  growth,  and  a  series  of  vivid  and  life- 
line pictures  of  her  work  and  progress.  (This 
report  of  Willie  Robin  is  too  long  to  »e  given 
entire.  Extracts  were  recently  given  in  our 
columns,  and  others  are  appended  here. J 

The  great  event  of  Wil  lie's  third  kindergarten 
year  was  her  visit  to  Texas.  For  a  long  time 
previous  she  had  been  very  busy  making  pres- 
ents for  her  papa  and  mamma  aud  two  little 
sisters.  In  one  of  her  articulation  lessons  she 
had  been  talking  with  Miss  Thayer  about  these 
two  little  sisters,  whom  she  was  longing  so 
much  to  see,  when  she  was  suddenly  Btruck 
with  the  idea  that  when  she  went  to  lexas  she 
would  be  assuming  what,  to  her  idea,  was  a 
very  interesting  role.  She  would  be  one  of 
those  delightful  creatures  who  every  year  ap- 
peared at  the  kindergarten  and  found  within 
its  walls  so  much  happiness;  she  would  be  a 
new  e-irl  "  In  Texas  Bonnie  and  Wattle  would 
ho  ihe  old  girls.  "When  I  get  to  Texas  there 
will  be  a  new  little  cirL  Three  little  girls. "- 
"Yes  "  said  her  teacher,  "you  will  be  a  new  lit- 
tle girl  to  them.  When  you  left  Texas  you 
knew  scarcely  anything.  If  you  wanted  a  drink 
of  water,  the  only  way  you  could  ask  for  it  was 
by  crossing  your  arms  and  beating  yonr  hands 
upon  your  br.ast.  If  you  wanted  anything  to 
eat,  vou  could  only  tap  your  fingers  upon  your 
lips  "  Willie's  eyes  brightened  and  her  whole 
face  shone.  A  great  awakening  had  come  to 
lier,  which  she  represented  dramatically  by 
saying  with  an  expressive  gesture,  In  fexas, 
nothing:  at  the  kindergarten,  learn  to  talk. 

One  night,  filled  with  the  thought  of  depart- 
ure, she  said  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  Poor 
Mr  Anagnos  will  not  see  Willie  next  week, 
she  will  be  far  off  in  Texas." 

The  summer  of  1893.  like  the.  Brevious  one, 
was  passed  under  the  care  of  Miss  A.  E.  Pouls- 
son It  was  not  desired  that  any  regular  in- 
struction should  be  given,  the  two  main  inten- 
tions being  that  Willie  should  enjoy  the  change 
irom  institution  to  home  life,  and  that  she 
should.live  as  directly  and  freely  with  nature 
as  possible.  .      .    _,        ... 

Most  of  the  summer  was  spent  at  Fayville,  a 
village  of  about  370  inhabitants,  where  a 
charmingly  simple  and  quiet  life  was  led.  bo 
few  people  did  Willie  come  in  contact  with, 
that  she  summed  np  her  calculation  concern- 
ing the  size  of  the  village,  soon  after  her  ar- 
rival, by  saying  that  there  were  '  five  houses  in 
Kayville;"  and  so  fond  did  she  become  of  the 
iamily  whose  pleasant  home  she  was  sharing, 
that  when  Mr.  Newton  was  engaged  in  the 
parlor  with  an  unexpected  business  man  one 
day  she  felt  that  the  stranger  was  quite  d» 
trop,"  remarking,  "I  do  not  like  a  crowd  in 
Fayville!" 

Willie's  investigations  in  Fayville  were 
mostly  among  the  common  things  in  the  door- 
yard,  where  she  passed  the  long  sunuy  days  of 
July  and  August.  Happily  she  felt  no  repug- 
nance toward  any  insecis  or  other  small  crea- 
tures, but  toek  them  in  her  hands  with  delight. 
At  one  timeit  was  a  moth  which  she, examined, 
or  rather  experienced,  by  holding  it  in  her  hol- 
lowed hands  and  feeling  the  motion  of  the 
wings  The  wonder  of  their  swift  motion  was 
at  first  enough  for  Willie;  further  investigation 
seemed  a  matter  of  indifierence,  though  the 
number  of  the  moth's  wings  and  legs  were 
finally  ascertained. 

Three  years  ago  Willie  Robin  was  a  sad  little 
*human  savage  in  silence  and  darkness.    Last 
summer,  a  lovely,  winsome  little  girl  of  nine 
dictated  this  letter  to  the  director  of  the  kin- 
dergarten : 

Fatvillb,  Mass.,  July  31,  1893. 
My  Dear  Mr,  Anagnos— Come  to  Fayville  to 
see  me  and  Miss  Annie  aud  Mrs.  Newton  and 
Miss  Cora.  We  will  meet  you  at  the  station.  I 
have  been  playing  with  my  bloeks.  I  have  a 
caterpillar.  Nancy  gave  me  the  caterpillar.  I 
went  to  drive,  to  have  a  pic»ic ;  and  I  had  my 
dinner  on  the  grass;  and  I  have  beeu  making 
a  sash  of  leaves.  I  put  th»  beans  in  my  garden. 
1  made  the  garden;  and  the  beans  will  grow— 
I  hope  they  will.  The  other  bean— three  leaves 
are  grown,  and  the  little  new  leaf  is  growing. 
I  have  seen  a  barn  where  Prince  is.  The  horse 
is  named  Prince.  Prince  runs  fast  on  the  road, 
and  Jack,  the  dog  named  Jack,  is  running  be- 
hind Prince.  I  have  been  catching  a  grasshop- 
per in  the  long  grass.  He  jumped  because  he 
liked  to  stay  in  the  grass.  I  did  not  squeeze,  and 
lie  jumped!  I  have  been  playing  in  the  sand 
with  my  pail  and  shovel.  I  picked  apples  for 
Mrs.  Newton  and  she  made  a  pie  for  me— Oh  I 
Oh!— aud  I  picked  apples  for  Prince.  He  does 
not  make  a  pie— only  eats  apples.  You  never 
saw  me  nine  years  old.  I  am  nine  years  old  on 
the  twelfth  of  July.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Anagnos.  I 
send  my  love  to  yon,  Mr.  Anagnos.    From 

Willie  E.  Robin. 
About  this  time  Willie  wrote  her  first  letter 
with  her  own  hand  to  her  former  teacher,  Miss 
Thayer.    It  was  faulty  in  the  spacing  and  divi- 
sion of  the  words,  but  was  well  spelled. 

Dear  Miss  Thayer— Miss  Thayer  may  come 
to  Boston  to  see  me  at  Miss  Annie's  house 
[meaning  perhaps  Miss  Thayer  may  come].  I 
am  going  home  with  Miss  Thayer  to  the  kinder- 
garten. Hove  Miss  Thayer  very  much.  1  have 
monkey  with  a  dog  [a  toy]  umbrella  [carried  by 


the  monkeyj.  Goodbye.  1  send  my  love  to 
you.  Fbom  willik. 

Tommy  Stringer  ingrowing  rapidly  in  mind, 
body  and  courage.    The  report  says— 

And  what  a  record  is  the  following.eoneerning 
the  helpless,  inactive,  baby-like  boy  of  a  short 
time  agol  Tom  often  takes  letters  to  the  post 
.aox.  Ho  goes  oat  of  the  sate,  crosses  the  street, 
keeping  on  until  he  reaches  the  fence  opposite; 
he  then  follows  the  fence  to  a  certain  point, 
whence  lie  steps  to  the  right  and  finds  the  box. 
He  never  misses  it.  Having  deposited  the  let- 
ters, Tom  turns  to  the  fence,  walks  along  and 
crosses  the  street  again  to  the  gate.  He  goes  to 
Miss  Greeley  every  morning  to  ask  if  she  has 
any  letters  to  be  posted." 

Tom  knows  the  days  of  the  week  and  has  the 
usual  kindergarten  affection  for  clay  day.  En- 
tering the  schoolroom  one  Friday,  he  stood 
still  for  a  few  minutes  inside  the  door,  as  if 
thinking,  and  then  spelled  brightly,  "Apron"— 
an  apron  being  the  concomitant  of  his  dearly 
beloved  clay. 

On  a  Saturday  he  was  asked  what  day  it  was, 
and  responded  correctly.  Then  his  teacher 
questioned  further,  "What  day  was  yester- 
day?" and  Tom  replied  somewhat  slowly  that 
yesterday  was  Friday.  As  "yesterday"  was  a 
new  word,  ho  was  asked  to  repeat  his  state- 
ment; whereupon  the  roguish  Tom,  who  had 
feebly  sensed  the  lurking  of  a  pun  during  tho 
spelling  of  Friday,  made  his  little  joke  by  spell- 
ing, with  a  mischievous  smile,  "Yesterday  was 
Fred."  Poor  wit,  but  an  attempt,  an  awaken- 
ing; and  not  so  very  far  behind  the  pleasantries 
of  some  more  ably  wwaponed  pundits. 

At  the  beginning  of  tiio  year  covered  by  this 
report,  Tommy's  vocabulary  in  manual  speech 
consisted  of  137  words  and  a  few  phrases.  The 
end  of  the  school  year.  June  28,  found  liim 
with  a  vocabulary  of  600  words.  Meanwhile 
he  had  kept  up  with  his  class  in  kindergarten 
work.  Between  January  and  June  ho  made  a 
complete  set  of  the  sewing  cards  and  also  of 
weaving  mats,  In  addition  to  those  which  be 
had  made  previously.  These  sets  are  to  be  kept 
as  samples  of  his  work. 

There  will  be  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  29,  when  a 
new  play  by  a  Boston  author,  "Is  it  Best  to 
Marry  Twice?"  will  be  presented.  Tickets  are 
for  sale  at  the  theatre,  at  the  office  of  the  school 
on  Avon  street,  and  at  the  Columbus  School  of 
Acting.  The  company  includes  Lotta  Dean 
Bradford,  H.  Gittns  Lonsdale,  Charles  A.Dixon. 
Dore  Murdock,  W.  J.  Clarke,  Marie  Leicester! 
Thomas  Chapman,  Samuel  G.  Stearnes,  Bea* 
trice  Porterfield,  Arthur  Wilson,  Marie  D. 
Bradford  and  Hattio  Claoy.  Frederic  A- 
Brayley  is  the  author's  manager. 
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The  West  Virginia  Tablet. 


The  following  extract    on    the    impor- 
tance of  the   gymnasium,  in  the  physical 
training  of  the  blind  is   taken    from    the 
last  annual  Report  of  Dr.  Anagnos,  Direct-  j 
or  of  the  Boston  School : 

Thus  the  gymnassium  is  considered  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  institution, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  to  the  latter  what 
the  heart  is  to  the  human  structure — the 
centre  and  source  of  its  vitality  and 
strength,  the  spot  through  which  its  life- 
blood  flows,  and  from  which  is  distribut- 
ed the  young,  fresh  and  bright  stream 
that  invigorates,  vivifies  andrenew9.  Its 
principal  object  is  not  to  train  wonderful 
athletes,  experts  in  the  performance  of 
phenomenal  feats  of  agility  and  endur- 
ance, but  to  develop  harmoniously  anil  to 
mutual  helpfulness  each  and  every  part  of 
the  material  organism.  It  seeks  to  put  in 
good,  healthy  working  order  every  rjerve 
and  muscle  and  tendon  aud  sinew,  so  that 
the  body  may  be  able  to  respond  to  tlie 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  mind. 


We  give  below  a  description  of  the. 
Orudorff  Dry  Print.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  much    it    promises    to 


facilitate  the  work  of  the  JJlind.  We 
arc  inclined  to  think  that  as  a  labor  sav 
iog  machine  it  is  uot  a  success,  requiring 
too  much  manipulation.  However,  we 
will  reserve  our  judgement,  until  we  have 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  practical 
operation  ; 

The  "Okkdorpf  Dry  I'im.vi." 

It  is  expected  that  a  new  device  lor 
piloting  in  embossed  point  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  convention  of  superintend- 
ents and  instructors  of  the  blind  at 
Cbautaqua  the  coining  summer.  The 
credit  ol  the  invention  is  due  Mr.  Thomai 
C.  Orndorll,  of  Worcester,  .Mass.,  who 
bus  generously  devoted  much  time, 
thought,  and  money  to  devising  mechani- 
cal appliances  for  the  blind.  The  device 
in  question  consists  oi  a  perforated  plate; 
the  size  of  the  page  to  be  printed,  a  matrix 
having  pits  corresponding  to  the  perfora- 
tions in  the  plate,  a  supply  of  piD8  tf 
uniform  size  aud  length  rounded  at  both 
ends,  and  a  light  press  that  can  be  easily 
worked  by  the  foot,  The  perforations iu 
the  plate  and  the  pits  in  tbe  matrix  may- 
be arranged  either  in  groups,  correspond- 
ing to  the  six  dots  of  the  full  Braille  cells, 
or  in  double  lines,  corresponding  to  the 
full  double  lines  of  tbe  Xew  York  point. 
The  pins nre  inserted  in  such  of  the  per 
forations  as  are  needed  for  the  required 
matter.  When  this  is  done,  their  tops 
project  about  one-sixty-fourth  of  an  inch. 
The  proof  can  then  be  read  in  the  type, 
and  corrections  made  if  necesseary,  before, 
a  page  is  printed.  The  pins  extend 
through  the  perforated  plate,  and  rest  up- 
on a  second  plate  below,  which  can  be 
raised  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  thus 
throwing  their  tops  out  of  thehok- 
that  any  one  of  them  can  be  easily  taken 
out  and  replaced.  The  matrix  is  attach- 
ed to  the  press  in  a  horizontal  position, 
with  the  pits  on  the  under  side.  When 
the  printing  plate  is  ready,  it  is  put  in 
position  in  tbe  press,  directly  under  and 
about  three-eights  of  an  inch  from  the 
matrix,  a  slieet  of  paper  is  laid  upon  it, 
and  the  matrix  brought  down  upon  it  by 
means  of  a  foot  lever.  As  the  printing 
may  be  done  on  dry  paper,  this  part  of  the 
work  is  very  simple.  If  it  is  desired  to 
keep  the  matter  that  has  been  set  up  for 
future  printing,  an  impression  can  be 
taken  tipon  sheet  brass.  The  pins  can 
then  be  emptied  from  the  plate  by  simply 
inverting  it,  when  it  and  they  are  ready  to 
be  used  again. 

As  the  Hall  stereotype-maker  is  not 
adapted  to  printing  in  the  Xew  York 
point,  this  new  process  will  doubtless  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  that 
system. 


er 


SUNDAF,  MA¥  13,  1894. 


BOOKS  FOE  THE  BLIP. 


How  They  Are  Made  at  the 
Perkins  Institute. 


Embossed  Literature  Which  is  Sent  from 
South  Boston  All  Over  the  World. 


Work  Done  Under  the  Superintendence 
of   a  Blind  Inventor. 


<i 


OTH1NG  so  elates  a 
rising  young  author 
as  to  wake  up  on  a 
morning  and  read 
that  his  new  novel 
has  been  produced  in 
Braille. 

Such  a  thing  is  a 
feather  in  the  cap  of 
any  story  writer.  In- 
deed it  almost  Insures  the  success  of  his 
his  effort,  for  a  book  may  be  translated  in 
half  a  dozen  languages  yet  never  be  put 
into  embossed  text  for  the  blind. 

It  must  possess  the  sort  of  merit  that 
endures  before  it  will  be  made  available 
for  the  personal  perusal  of  people  who 
read  by  their  fingers. 

A  Sunday  Globe  reporter,  who  wanted  to 
understand  the  process  by  which  these 
books  are  made,  went  to  the  Perkins  insti- 
tute the  other  morning. 

Mr  M.  Anagnos,  the  genial  superinten- 
dent, was  auite  willing  to  pu  t  the  visitor  in 
a  way  tounderstand  the  process  by  personal 
inspection. 

So  out  into  the  book-making  department, 
which  is  at  the  rear  o£  the  institution, went 
the  scribe. 

Mr  Dennis  Beardon,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  this  ever  since  1S90,  answered  the 
knock. 

In  personality  Mr  Reardon  is  a  man  once 
seen  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  is  not  over 
tall,  with  iron-gray  hair  and  beard,  and  a 
face  in  which  intellectual  refinement  and 
good  humor  struggle  to  be  most  expressive. 
He  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment. Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  baa 
he  helped  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  book 
manufactories,  ot  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  has  contributed  not  a  few  inventions 
to  the  cause. 

"To  begin  the  story  of  how  we  make 
books  here,"  said  he,  "we  will  first  consider 
the  type." 

"But  is  this  your  regular  size?"  asked 
the  reporter,  for  the  cases  were  filled  with 
clumsy  chunks  of  metal  almost  large 
enough  for  scare  heads. 

"Yes,  that  is  our  regular  book  tvpe— 
double  pica  the  Globe  compositors  call  it. 
lew  blind  people  could  read  anything 
smaller.  You  see  our  compositors  hold 
their  sticks  with  the  neck  towards  them 
and  set  the  lines  from  left  to  right  just  as 
one  reads.  This  is  opposite  from  printing 
because  we  are  to  get  an  opposite  effect. 

"Well,  after  a  page  of  type  has  been  cor- 
rected there  are  two  processes  of  develop- 
ing it  into  embossed  text  on  our  presses. 

"You  see  this  form  on  the  press?"  point- 
ing as  he  spoke.  "We  will  make  a  direct 
impression  from  that— that  is,  these  sheets 
of  paper,  which  are  to  be  the  pages  of  a 
book,  will  be  thrown  separately  on  the 
type  and  rollers  passed  over  the  surface 
with  sufficient  force  to  press  the  type  into 
the  paper,  leaving  the  letters  standing  out 
so  orominentlythat  any  blind  person  whose 
touch  has  been  cultivated  can  read  them 
with  as  much  ease  as  you  can  read  a  printed 
page. 

"The  other  process  of  electroplating  is 
used  when  we  do  not  care  to  keep  the  tvpe 
in  form.  In  that  case  a  copper  shell  is 
made  from  the  type,  attached  to  the  press 
and  developed  in  the  same  manner. 

"As  for  our  presses,  they  are  made  after 
the  style  of  ordinary  printing  presses  with- 
out inking  appliances  and  capable  of  stand- 
ing a  greater  strain. 

"This  one  with  'Howe  Memorial'  in  gilt 
letters  on  the  side  is  considered,  I  think,  a 
model  of  its  kind." 

He  did  not  intimate  it,  but  Supt  Anagnos 
said  later  that  several  exclusive  appliances 
in  the  machine  were  invented  by  Mr  Kear- 
don  himself. 

"In  making  embossed  books— for  that  is 
how  we  term  our  literature— there  are 
many  more  pa^es  for  the  same  amount  of 
matter  than  m  printing,  because  the  tvpe 
is  larger. 
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"Now  we  have  'Adam  Bttie'  in  progress,  i 
and   there   will   be   five    large    volumes. 
Dickens'  'Old  Curiosity    Shop,'  which  you 
read  in  one  small  volume,  with  us  makes 
three  large  ones." 

"But  how  about  this  Braille  system?"  the 
reporter  asked. 

"Our  work  with  Braille  is  in  a  compara- 
tively earlv  stage,  but  just  step  over  to  that 
affair  in  the  window  which  looks  like  a 
sewing  machine,  and  you  can  readily  see 
how  it  is  done. 

"The  Braille  system  itself  consists  of  a 
number  of  arbitrary  signs,  each  one  being 
a  combination  of  dots  which  forma  letter — 
indeed  it  is  much  after  the  same  fashion  of 
the  telegrapher's  alphabet. 

"In  producing  Braille,  a  thin  Bheet  of 
brass  is  fastened  into  that  groove  m  the 
machine,  and  the  needle  there  pricks  the 
letters  through  it  at  the  direction  of  the 
operator.  Then  the  sheet  is  put  on  the 
press,  and  the  characters  reproduced  on 
paper  just  as  they  would  be  from  an  electro- 
plate. 

"Let  me  explain  that  the  paper  we  use  is 
very  damp,  and  so  takes  the  impression, 
and  holds  it  better  when  it  is  dry." 

"And  is  there  any  advantage,"  was 
asked,  "in  using  the  Braille  over  the  usual 
letter  form?    Does  it  condense?" 

"It  is,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  con- 
densation, but  the  main  reason  for  using  it 
is  because  the  forms  are  more  tangible. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  people  who  be- 
come blind  in  middle  life  when  the  sense 
of  touch  is  not  delicate  and  they  reqnire 
something  more  tangible  than  the  old  let- 
ter form. 

"In  this  institution,  however,  we  do  not 
emboss  much  matter  in  Braille  except 
what  we  use  in  our  educational  work. 

"We  use  the  Braille  system  of  music 
much  more  extensively,  and  it  is  a  great 
success. 

"This  is  all  there  is  to  the  process  of  em- 
bossing, and  all  the  work  is  done  in  this 
room.    Crowded?    Yes,  very  much  so. 

"But  the  lack  of  space  is  most  felt  here  in 
this  next  room.  Come  this  way,  please,  and 
see  for  yourself.  It  is  a  storeroom,  ship- 
ping room,  publishers'  office  and  other 
things  combined." 

"How  many  do  your  editions  number?" 
for  the  books  were  piled  almost  ceiling 
high,  and  there  were  the  unbound  pages 
of  many  more  in  the  pigeon  holes  which 
flanked  one  side  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  little  remarkable,  by  the  way, 
that  the  blind  superintendent  could  find 
the  pigeon  holes  he  wanted  to  without 
fumbling. 

"Well,  the  size  of  the  edition  depends 
wholly  on  the  book  we  are  making.  There 
wili  be  but  200  copies  of  'Adam  Bede.' 

"A  very  large  part  of  the  blind  people  in  ! 
New  England  depend  wholly  on  this  insti- 
tution for  their  supply  of  literature.    Of 
course  the  books  go  all  over  the  country  to 
some  extent,  as  well  as  abroad. 

"There  is  only  one  other  establishment 
in  the  United  States  which  claims  to  com- 
pete with  us,  and  that  is  connected  with 
the  institution  at  Louisville,  Ky." 

Mr  Beardon  was  educated  at  the  Perkins 
institute,  and  has  always  been  connected 
with  it  except  for  a  brief  interval,  when  he 
enjoyed  partial  sight,  and  spent  a  few  ad- 
venturous years  in  Texas.  Shortly  after 
returning  he  underwent  an  opera  tion.which 
resulted  m  total  blindness. 

His  attention  has  largely  been  turned  to 
inventions  since,  a  horseshoe  and  a  long- 
distance telephone  being  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius.  He  is  also  gifted  in 
the  line  of  architecture,  and  has  for  years 
planned  all  the  remodeling  and  extensions 
of  the  institute,  as  well  as  a  new  building 
of  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Be- 
sides, he  owns  several  houses  which  were 
built  from  his  own  plans. 

He  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  so  will  everybody  else,  for  the 
cause  of  the  blind  is  a  universal  one, 

Just  to  sum  up  briefly  wha4  steps  the 
management  has  taken  to  mit  into  free 
circulation  this  literature  it  might  be  said 
that  any  blind  person  in  the  country  may 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  institution's 
complete  and  priceless  library,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rare  books,  by  simply 
paying  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and 
from  his  home,  and  to  reduce  the  expense 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  person  well 
supplied  with  books,  a  dozen  or  less  vol- 
umes will  be  sent  at  a  time. 

Moreover,  every  public  library  of  any 
sizeinlSew  England  has  been  presented 
by  the  institution  with  books  relating  to 
all  matters,  the  oiilvrestrictionsbeing  that 
these  shall  be  available  for  the  free  use  of 
the  blind,  and  that  notice  shall  be  sent 
when   a   volume  wears  out  that  it  may  be 

The  Boston  library  has  received  the  fin- 
est collection  of  embossed  books  to  be 
found  in  any  public  library  in  the  country, 
and  there  is  in  addition  a  catalog  in  em- 
bossed type.  ,  •  .  ■    .. 

Moreover,  any  school  or  home  for  the 
blind  can  getits  literary  equipment  here  at 
cost  price,  and  besides,  hundreds  of  educa- 
tional books  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  given 
away  yearly  to  worthy  individuals. 

So,  considering  that  the  hooks  are  expen- 
sive to  make,  the  management  has  little  to 
aohieve  in  the  line  of  consistent  generosity. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  Mr  Keardon's  king- 
dom to  tho  institution's  library,  which  is 
unsurpassed  for  its  kind  by  any  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  copy  of  every  book  mtie 
English  language  ever  made  tor  the  blind. 

There  are  Latin  textbooks,  whole  cases 
of  volumes  of  standard  poetry,  religious 
works  and  the  best  fiction  ol  the  day. 


Mr  Anagnos  opened  one  case  which  held 
some  very  rare  and  antique  ■  books,  among 
them  a  copy  of  the  first  English  book  for 

the  blind,  made  in  Paris  in  1S18— Guilhe's 
prose  and  poetry  selections. 

The  misfortune  of  blindness  loses  half  its 
terrors  with  the  wealth  of  literature  winch 
the  fortunes  of  a  multi-millionaire  could 
not  buy  so  close  at  hand. 


MONDAY.    MAY    14,    1394. 


A  concert  will  be  given  in  the  South  Baptist 
Church,  on  Thursday  night,  in  aid  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Rev.  Frank  Hoven  Hinman. 
Among  the  artists  who  have  offered  their  ser- 
vices are  the  following-named  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Shepherd,  soprano; 
Misa  Lillian  B.  Cooke,  contralto;  Joseph  L. 
White,  baritone ;  John  C.  Kelley,  violin;  Mrs. 
F,  A.  Flanders  and  Miss  Lilla  E.  Kelly,  readers ; 
Misses  Elizabeth  C.  Sanger  and  Graee  C.  Cooke 
and  Walter  J.  Kugler,  pianists.  The  band  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  also  appear. 


OSTON  HERALD. 
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FRIDAY,   MAY    18,   1894. 


SEVERAL  PUBLIC   BEQUESTS. 


They   Are   Made    in   the  Will  of  the  Late 

Nancy  .Bartlett   of  Milford. 

(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.) 

WORCESTER,  May  17,  1894.  The  will 
of  Nancy  Bartlett  of  Milford,  filed  here 
today,  gives  her  real  estate  on  Chest- 
nut street,  Milford,  south  of  the  drive- 
way, and  building  thereon,  with  its 
contents,  to  found  a  home,  to  be  known 
as  the  Bartlett  Home  for  Old  Ladies. 
It  is  to  be  for  Protestant  women  only. 

Other  bequests  in  the  will  are  $2000 
to  Tufts  College,  to  establish  a  Nancy 
Bartlett  fund  for  the  education  of  poor 
girls,  $1000  to  a  Boys'  Club  at  Tufts 
College.  $1000  to  the  First  Universalist 
Society  of  Spencer  toward  building  a 
parsonage,  $500  to  Bethany  Home  for 
Young  Women  at  Boston,  $500  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Boston,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind;  $500  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston;  and 
the  balance  of  the  estate  to  go  to  the 
general  convention  of  the  Universalists, 
to  be  known  as  the  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bartlett 
fund. 

The  estate  is  valued  at  $7000  real  and 
$23,000  personal. 


MILFOED  DAILY  MEM, 


Friday  Evening,  May  18,  1894. 


Cpoiiwealtli  of  Massachusetts. 

WORCESTER,  S.  S.  ^" — " 

PROBATE  COURT. 

TO  the  heirs  at  law,  next  of  kin,  and  all  other 
persons  interested  in  the  estate  of  Nancy 
Bartlett,  late  of  Milford,  in  said  County,  de- 
ceased, Greeting  : 

Upon  the  petition  of  B.  Edwin  Harris,  you 
are  hereby  cited  to  appear  at  a  Probate  Court 
to  be  held  at  Worcester,  in  said  County,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  June,  next,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have, 
why  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  said  deceased  should  not 
he  approved;  and  also  why  the  said  petitioner, 
the  executor  therein  named,  should  not  he 
exempt  from  giving  a  surety  or  sureties  on  his 
bond. 

And  the  Baid  petitioner  is  ordered  to  serve  this 
citation  by  publishing  the  same  once  a  week, 
three  weeks  successively,  in  the  Milford  Daily 
Journal,  a  newspaper  printed  at  Milford,  the 
last  publication  to  be  two  days,  at  leaBt,  before 
said  Court,  and  to  6end,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  a 
written  or  printed  copy  of  this  notice,  properly 
mailed,  postage  paid,  to  each  of  the  heirs, 
devisees,  or  legatees  of  said  estate,  or  their  legal 
representatives  known  to  the  petitioner,  seven 
days  at  least  before  said  Court. 

Witness,  William  T. Forbes,  Esquire,  Judge 
of  said  Court,  this  seventeenth  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-four. 

GEORGE  H.  HARLOW,  Register. 

Mav  18,  25,  June  I.  B 


The  leading  bequests  are :  "I  give  my 
home  on  Chestnnt  street,  Milford,  south 
of  my  driveway,  for  an  Old  Ladies'  Home 
to  be  kuowu  as  'Bartlett  Home  for  Old 
Ladies.'  I  give  my  house  lot  on  Chest- 
nut street  north  if  my  driveway  to  Or. 
Thomas  W.  Monroe,  with  the  stable 
thereon.  I  give  all  my  household  furni- 
ture, not  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  the 
said  'Bartlett  Home  for  Old  Ladies.' 

I  give  to  Tufts  college  two  thousand 
1  dollars,  to  be  known  as  the  'Nancy  Bart- 
lett fund,'  the  income  to  be  used  for   the 
education  of  poor  girls. 

I  give  Aunt  Sally  Burlingamc  $300. 

I  give  the  Bethany  Home  for  Young 
Women,  Boston,  $500,  to  be  used  in  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees;  also  one  chest 
of  bed  linen,  one  box  of  ladies'  under- 
clothing, one  feather  bed,  bolster,  etc. 

I  give  to  the  Boys'  Club, Tufts  College, 
$1000,  to  be  known  as  the  'Nancy  Bart- 
lett fund.' 

I  give  $1000  to  the  First  Universalist 
society  of  Spencer,  towards  building  a 
parsonage. 

I  give  Miss  Clara  Fisher  fifty  dollars. 

I  give  the  Perkins    Institute    for  the 
Blind,  Boston,  $500,  to  be  known  as 
'Nancy  Bartlett  fund',  for  the   sole 
and  benefit  of  the  kindergarten   for 
blind. 

I  give  to  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Boston,  $500,  to  be  known  as  the  'Nancy 
Bartlett  fund',  the  income  to  be  used 
where  it  will  do  most  good. 

The  balance  of  my  property  I  give 
to  the  general  conyeutiou  of  Uuiversa- 
lists,  to  be  known  as  the  'Mrs.  W.  J. 
Bartlett  fuud',  to  be  used  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good." 
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The  following  resolution  will  be  in- 
troduced, by  Dr.  Sibley  of  Missouri,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trasties 
of  the  American  Printing-House  for  the 
Blind.  We  regard  it  as  very  unfortunate 
that  the  American  Schools  for  the.  Blind 
can  not  agree  upon  some  point  character, 
which  shall  be  universally  adopted.  As 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Braille  and 
New  York  Point,  we  do  not  care  to  discuss 
that  questions.  Each  has  its  commendable 
features  and  either  one  would  fully  answer 
all  the  needs  of  the  Blind.  If  such  an 
agreement  could  be  arrived  at,  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  promote  harmony,  and 
unify  our  work,  as  well  as  save  expense, 
in  providing  books  for  the  schools.  If 
however,  as  he  states,  this  is  impossible, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Sibley's 
resolution  is  nothing  more  than  just  and 
fair.  The  large  number  of  influential 
schools  that  adhere  to  the  Braille  System, 
unless  they  can  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up, 
are  certainly  entitled  to  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  National  Subsidy. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  regard  to  tbe  publication  of 
books  in  the  Braille  character,  we  are  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  abandonment  of 
tbe  Line  Letter,  and  think  that  books  in 
this  type  should  be  restored  to  their  post 
of  honor  on  the  publication  list: 


GRA  ND 


For  the  benefit  of 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Mozealous, 

Given    in    ASSOCIATE'S    HALL, 

NEWTON    CENTRE, 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  16,  1894 


AT  8  O'CLOCK. 


By  Pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  :  assisted  by 
Mrs.  F.  A.  FLANDERS,  Reader.  Mr.  C.  HARRISON  PRESCOTT, 
Cornetist.     Miss  LOUISE  LAWTON,  Accompanist. 

ADMISSION,  m.    RESERVED  SEATS,  (lettered  from  e  to  j  inclusive,;  35G. 


*>-*  PROGJUMMC. 


:=^r 


1     PIANO    SOLO,     Second  Mazurka 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Robair.  . 

■2     TENOR   SOLO,     Star  of  my  Heart 

Me.  Chas.  F.  Forrester. 

3  CORNET    SOLO,     Der  Liebestraum       . 

Mr.  Peescott. 

4  READING,     Selected      .... 

Mrs.  Flandees. 

5  BARITONE   SOLO,     The  Two  Grenadiers 

Mr.  Mozealous. 
I!     GLEE,     How  can  I  Leave  Thee 

Masters  F.  J.  Muldoox  and  C.  A.  Jackson. 
Messrs    Forrester,    Mozealous    and    Rob 

7  ALTO   HORN    SOLO,     Morceau  de  Salon 

Me.  Mozealous. 

8  TENOR    SOLO,     Star  of  Bethlehem 

Mr.  Forrester. 

9  READING,     Selected, 

Mrs.  Flanders. 

10  VOCAL    DUET,     The  Fishermen 

Messrs  Forrester  and  Mozealous. 

11  CORNET  SOLO,     Emma  Waltzes 

Mr.   Prescott. 

12  GLEE,     The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat 

13  DUET,     For  Cornet  and  Alto  Horn,     Selected. 

Messrs  Prescott  and  Mozealous. 

Broadway  Printing  House,  452  Broadway,  So.  Boston. 


AIR. 


Godard 

Denza 
Hoch 

Schumann 
Cramer 

Painpaire 
Adams 

V.  Gabussi 
Puerner 

Ingraham 


Whereas,  the  three  systems  of  em- 
bossed printing  known  as  the  ''Braille", 
the  "New  York  Point"  and  the  ''Line 
Letter",  are  each  established  upon  a  firm  j 
basis  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
America,    and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Board  that  all  efforts  to  agree  upon  a 
single  system  are  fruitless  and  should  be 
abandoned,  be  ir,  therefore, 

Resolved:— That  the  Congressional 
subsidy  fund  controlled  by  this  Board, 
and  since  its  creation  used  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
be  divided  into  three  separate  parts,  to 
be  expended  in  the  publication  of  books 
in  the  three  systems  named,  the  amount 
to  be  expended  for    each    system   to    be 


determined  as  follows:  Each  member  of 
this  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many 
votes  as  theie  were  pupils  in  the  school 
over  which  he  presides  during  the  term 
immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
Board.  The  vote  of  each  member  to  be 
cast  for  any  one  system,  or  divided  and 
cast  for  two  or  three,  as  he  may  elect,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  sum  total  of  all  the  votes 
cast  shall  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
Jund  that  shall  be  expended  for  that 
system. 
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\  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

AND 

jVJassac^usctts  School  for  tfye  Blijpd. 

BOSTON,   May   12,   1894. 
TO  THE   FRIENDS   AND    PATRONS   OF  THE   INSTITUTION: 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in  the 
Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  P.M.,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and  family 
circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom 
this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  26.  Tickets  are  ready  for 
delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  re- 
quested to  send  me  a  written  requisition.  No  more  than  two  can  be 
given  to  an  applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  THREE  O'CLOCK,  punctually, 
when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 


•■%••%'%•'< 
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THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    MAY  19,  1891. 


Commencement  Exercises. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  will  be  hold  at  the 
Boston  theatre  on  June  5th  at  three 
o'clock  p.  m.  The  work  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  school  will  be  shown 
in  musical,  literary  and  gigantic  exercises, 
while  the  little  children  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, including  Willie  Elizsbeth  Robin  and 
Tomy  Stringer,  will  give  the  story  of  the 
"Pigeons,"  illustrated  by  moddling  in  clay, 
finger-play  and  games.  *  This  will  be  sup- 
plimented  by  mnsical  selections  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  kindred  orchestra.  The 
work  of  the  children  will  be  in  itself  an 
eloquent  plea  for  the  fiuancial  aid  which  is 
imperatively  needed.  Some  of  the  immedi- 
ate and  most  pressing  requirements  of  the 
infant  school    will     be    presented    to    the 


public  by  Rev  E.  A.  Horton.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  claBS  will  receive 
their  diplomas  at  the  hand  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  the  president  of  the  corporation. 
Governor  Greenhalge  will  represent  the 
commonwealth  on  the  occasion.  Admission 
tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution,  No.37  Avon  place. 
No  tickets  are  requi-ed  for  the  top  gallery 
of  the  theatre*to  which  the  pnblic  are  cor- 
dially iDvited. 


SATURDAY,     MAY    le,    1894. 

There  will  be  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  29,  when  a 
new  play  by  a  Boston  author,  "Is  it  Best  to 
Marry  Twice?"  will  ba  presented.  Tickets  are 
fur  sale  at  the  theatre,  at  the  office  of  the 
sehool  on  Avon  street,  and  at  the  Columbus 
School  of  Acting.  The  company  Includes  Loit* 
Dean  Bradford,  H.  Gittas  Lonsdale,  Charles  A. 
Dixon,  Dore  Murdock,  W.  .T.  Clark,  Marie 
Leicester,  Thomas  Chapman,  Samuel  G. 
Stearnes,  Beatrice  Porterfield,  Arthur  Wilson, 
Marie  D.  Bradford  and  Hattfe  Clacy.  Frederic 
A.  Brayley  is  the  author's  manacer. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  TEAR 
VOL,  XCV.  NO.  140. 

SUNDAY,    MAY    20,   1894. 


FOR  A  WORTHY  CAUSE. 

The  benefit  which  is  to  be  given  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  In  aid  of  that  most 
worthy  institution,  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  May 
29,  will  present  a  new  play,  "Is  It  Best 
to  Marry  Twice?"  by  a  Boston  author, 
and  should  be  seen  by  all  who  wish  to 
aid  the  sightless  little  ones. 

The  well  known  Verdi  quartet  has 
been  specially  engaged  to  aid  the  pro- 
duction, and  will  sing  two  songs,  one 
entirely  original  music  by  Mr.  George 
Brayley  of  this  city,  entitled  "The  Song 
of  the  Type";  the  other,  "Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  Mother."  The  play  has  four 
other  original  songs,  music  by  Mr.  Bray- 
ley, entitled  "The  Reporter,"  "Thinking 
of  Something  Else,"  "Grandma's  Old 
Racking  Chair,"  and  "Why  Should 
Others  Care?" 

The  cast  has  been  changed  within 
the  past  few  days,  and  now  includes 
such  well  known  actors  and  actresses 
as  H.  Getlus  Lonsdale,  William  Ad- 
dison. T.  D.  Clark,  M.  J.  Greer,  Joseph 
Dagrasse,  Aubrey  Beattie,  Samuel 
Stearns,  Thomas  Natrig,  Miss  Lotta 
Hope,  Marie  Liester,  Beatrice.  Porter- 
field,  Hattie  Clacy  and  Lotta  Dean 
Bradford. 

The  play  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
W.  H.  Perley,  A  very  large  and  hand- 
some souvenir,  illustrated,  and  giving 
a  history  of  the  kindergarten,  will  be 
given  away.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale 
at  the  box  office,  Perkins  Institute 
store,  37  Avon  street;  at  the  office  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  members  of  the  committee. 


iBBinn  Strang  (Sldta. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  20,  1894. 


In  Aid  of  the  Blind. 

There  will  be  an  entertainment  in  aid  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  the  Tre 
mont  theater,  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  29, 
when  a  new  play  by  a  Boston  author,  "Is  it 
Best  to  Marry  Twice?"  will  be  presented. 
Tickets  are  tor  sale  at  the  theater,  at  the 
office  of  the  school  on  Avon  st.  and  at  the 
Columbus  school  of  acting.  The  company 
includes  Lotta  Dean  Bradford,  H.  Gittus 
Lonsdale, Charles  A.  Dixon, Dore  Murdock, 
W.  J.  Clark.  Marie  Leicester,  Thomas  Chap- 
man- Samuel  G.  Stearnes,  Beatrice  Porter- 
field.  Arthur  Wilson,  Marie  D.  Bradford 
and  Hattie  Clacy.  Frederic  A.  Bravley  is 
the  author's  manager. 
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m»  lilTThE  BO-PEEP  « 


Words  by  Isabella  Grant  Meredith. 


'astornl      Operetta       iaa       Three       Acts. 


Mi  8I<   in   M.  A.  Wabd. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  MISS  ALICE  C.  BRECK,  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND 

TOWN  HALL,  MILTON,  FRIDAY  EVENING,  MAY  25,  '94 


Cast  of  Characters. 


LITTLE  BO-PEEP,  the  shepherdess  who 

is  always  in  luck,     MISS  EDITH  TUCKER 
METTICOTE,  a  damsel  who  finds  it  "bet- 
ter to  laugh  than  be  sighing," 

MISS  LOTTIE  MEEK. 
LADYE   LEA,  the  "gay  ladye"  of  the 

castle,  MISS  LOUISE  WALKLING. 

MISTRESS  MARY,  the  mistress  of  the 

farm,  MISS  ALICE  C.  BRECK. 

(Substitute  for  Mrs.  J.  Merrill  Browne  ) 
GILL,  the  maid  with  the  milking  pail, 

MISS  EVA  BRADLEE. 


MISS  ADDIE  LIAS. 
MISS  H.  D.  KUGGLES. 


COCKLE-SHELL 
SILVER-BELL 

(Fair  maids  who  wait  upon  Mistress  Mary.) 

BOY-BLUE,  the  cow-herd, always  in  mis- 
chief, generally  in  disgrace, 

.  MERRILL  BROWNE. 

TAFFY,  the  cook,  fiery  like  the  element 

over  which  he  presides,     WM.  HALLIDAY. 

Fl  RST  PEASANT  GIRL, 

MISS  LUCY  FARRINGTON. 
FIRST  PEASANT  LAD,  GEO.  BOWMAN. 

Chorus  of  peasant  lads  and  lassies. 


Director, 
Piauiste, 

Violinists, 

Cometist, 

Stage  managers, 


MISS  ALICE  BRECK. 

MRS.  T.  E.  RUGGLES. 

(  MISS  RUGGLES. 

(GEORGE  HUNTINGTON. 

MR.  FRED  GASK1NS. 

(  MISS  HOPE  FOWLER. 
1  MISS  MARY  DUDLEY. 


Argument. 


The  hilarity  of  May  morning  is  disturbed  by 
two  untoward  events.  MISTRESS  MARY  has 
discovered  that  the  deed  of  her  farm,  which  was 
purchased  of  Lady  Lea's  predecessor,  has  been 
carelessly  destroyed  by  LITTLE  BOY-BLUE  to 
make  a  tail  for  his  kite,  and  in  anger  she  has 
banished  him  from  home.  Of  his  exile  the  PEAS- 
ANTS are  informed  by  TAFFY,  when  they  an- 
nounce that  they  have  chosen  BOY-BLUE  and 
BO-PEEP  to  be  king  and  queen  of  the  May. 
ItO-PEEP,  faithful  to  her  unlucky  companion, 
resolves  to  seek  him  and  either.persuade  him  to 
return,  or  remain  and  cheer  his  exile. 


The  second  mishap  bfcf.il  s  LADYE  LEA,  who 
being  a  gay  young  heiress  just  entered,  into  her 

inheritance,  goes  a-Maying  with  her  merry 
friend  NETTICO I E,  and,  while  gathering  flowers 
loses  the  ring  given  her  by  he.r  lover. 

As  they  return  to  the  ca<-t!e  slie  pa-ses  tbe 
farm,  and  announces  to  the  assembled  peasuits 
her  loss,  promising  to  whoever  may  find  and  re- 
srore  tbe  ring  any  reward  winch  ties  in  her  power 
to  bestow. 

BO-PEEP,  in  her  search  fur  BOY-BLUE,  dis- 
covers the  ring  and  persuades  him  to  return. 
MISTRESS  MARY  forgives  him,  and  receives, 
at  BO-PEEP'S  request,  a  new  dee  1  of  the  farm 
from  LADYE  LEA,  in  place  of  the  lovt  docu- 
ueut. 


ACT  I.  = 


Soeke:  A  farm-yard.  Time:  Early  May  moruiDg. 

Mistress  Mary  seated  at  breakfast  table  on  the 
porch  of  her  cottage,  waited  upon  by  Silver-Bel  1 
and  Cockle-Shell.  Bo-Peep,  Gill  and  Taffy  in 
the  foreground. 

1.  Introduction  and  chorus,  "The  dawn 

with  rosy  splendor  breaks,"  Peasants 

2.  Duet  aud  chorus,  "Light  of  foot,  glad 

of  heart,"  (  First  Peasant  Girl 

( First  Peasant  Lad 

3.  Duet,  "Ever give  honor  where  'tis  due,"  j  rptdiv 

4.  Ballad,  "O  sweet  are  the  songs  and  the 

daisies,"  Bo-Peep 


5.  Duet,  "In  sport  I  went  a-Maying," 
"Alack!  now  what  a  pother," 


6.  Cavatina  and  finale. 


(  Ladye  Lea 
( Netticote 


f  Mistress  Mary 
(Taffy 


What  is  a  ring? 
A  trumpery  thing. 
Then  haste  and  away. 


ACT    II. 


Scene:  A  field. 

Bo-Peep  discovers  Boy-Blue  asleep  m:ar  a  hay- 
stack. 

7.  Overture. 

8.  Duet,  "Wake  from  your  slumbers," 

"Who  now  comes  here,"       (  Bo-PeeD 
(  Boy-Blue 

9.  Aria,  "You  question  me  why,"  Boy-Blue 

10.  Ballad,  "They  bro't    me    songs    a^d 
flow'rs,  laddie,"  Bo-Peep 

11.  Aria,  "Cusha,  cusha,  bonnie  kina,"  Gill 

-12.  Fiuale  (duet,,  "Seeking  for  posies," 

"Oh,  happy  chance,"  (  Boy-Blue 
(  Bo-I'eep 


ACT   III. 


Scbxe;  Tlie  village  green. 

Mistress  Mary  forgives  Boy-Blue.  Bo-Peep 
restores  the  ring  to  Ladye  Lea,  who,  in  return,  at 
Bo-Peep's  request,  gives  a  new  deed  to  Mistress 
Mary.  Boy-Blue  and  Bo-Peep  are  crowned  king 
and.queeu  of  the  May. 

13.  Overture. 

14.  Canzonet,  "Still  she  weep*   and  still 

she  sighs,"  Netticote 

15.  Scena  and  chorus. 


"Aha!  I've  caught  you," 
"Oh,  idle  boy,*' 
"Hold!  Taffy," 


(Taffy 
M-  ■ 


!  Mistress  Mary 
( Peasants 


16.  Polacca,  "Good  friends,  be  merry," 

Ladye  Lea 

17.  Aria,  "Content  a  crown  of  peace,"      Bo-Peep 
IS.  Finale  (chorus).  Peasant* 

Tableau. 
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C^e  C&rtetfan  Begtgter. 


MAY  24,  1894. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution will  take  place  in  Boston  Theatre 
on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  p.m.  Dr.  Eliot 
will  preside;  and  his  Excellency  Gov. 
Greenhalge  is  expected  to  honor  the  occa- 
sion with  his  presence.  Exercises  in  geog- 
raphy, physiology,  and  electricity,  together 
with  gymnastics,  military  drill,  choral  and 
instrumental  music,  are  a  part  of  the  attrac- 
tions. But  perhaps  the  most  taking  feature 
of  the  programme  is  the  number  assigned  to 
the  children  of  the  kindergarten.  While 
the  little  fingers  are  modelling  a  story  about 
"the  pigeons,"  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  will  give 
the  story  of  its  need, — a  need  with  which 
the  kindergarten  must  be  ever  burdened 
until  every  blind  child  in  New  England  is 
placed  under  its  wise  and  blessed  training. 
In  further  illustration  of  its  work,  the  kin- 
der-orchestra, always  so  attractive,  will 
give  two  choice  selections,  one  of  which 
was  composed  by  its  teacher,  Miss  C.  C. 
Boeske.  Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Bobin,  and 
Tommy  Stringer  are  to  be  present,  and 
share  in  the  exercises.  A  class  of  seven 
students  will  receive  diplomas  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Eliot.  Admission  tickets  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  37 
Avon  Place.  No  tickets  are  required  for 
the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which  the 
public  are  cordially  invited. 


I 
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SATURDAY, 

MAt    23.   1894. 

Graduating  Exercises  of  Perkins  Institution 
On  June  6  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  will  take  place  in  Boston 
Theatre  at  3  P.  M.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  pre- 
side, and  Governor  Greenhalse  is  expected  to 
he  present.  Exercises  in  geography,  physiol- 
ogy and  electricity,  together  with  gymnastics, 
military  drill  and  choral  aDd  instrumental 
music,  will  form  a  part  of  the  programme. 
Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  will  be  the 
number  assigned  to  the  children  ot  the  kinder- 
garten. While  their  little  fingers  are  model- 
ling a  story  about  "The  Pigeons,"  Key.  E.  A. 
Horton  will  tell  about  the  need  with  which  the 
kindergarten  must  ever  be  burdeaed  until 
every  bliDd  child  in  New  England  is  placed 
under  its  training.  la  further  illustration  ot 
its  work  the  kinder  •rchestra  will  give  two 
selectious,  one  of  which  was  composed  by  its 
teacher.  Miss  C.  C.  Roe6ke.  Edith  Thomas, 
Willie  Eobiu  and  Tommy  Stringer  are  to  be 
present  and  share  in  the  exercises.  A  class  of 
seTen  students  will  receive  diplomas,  from  Dr. 
Eliot.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gal- 
lery of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public  are 
cordially  invited.  

The  West  Virginia  'Tablet. 


Saturday,  May,  2®  1894. 


The  following  conundrum  attributed 
to  Helen  Keller  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press.  It  -was  first  put  to  Dr.  Gillett 
on  his  recent  visit  to  her:  "If  the  Krupp 
gun  is  the  largest  cannon  in  the  world 
what  would  you  call  the  Ferris  Wheel?" 
The  answer  is:  "I  would  call  it  the 
largest  revolver."  That  was  pretty  good 
for  a  deaf  and  blind  girl  to  think  up, 
wasn't  it? 

Later — The  National  Exponent  claims 
that  the  above  conundrum  is  a  chestnut 
that  has  been  knocking  about  Chicago 
since  last  summer.  'Tis  thus  our  faith  in 
the  wonderful  thiDgs  claimed  for  Heien 
Keller  gets  rudely  shocked.  —  The 
Waehingtenian. 


Even  if  it  could  be  proven  that  this 
conundrum  was  an  old  Chicago  chestnut, 
we  do  not  think  the  editor's  faith  in  Helen 
Keller,  need  be  very  rudely  shocked,  for 
the  fact,  that  a  girl  blind,  and  deaf  from 
infancy,  can  understand,  and  appreciate 
the  point  in  such  a  conundrum,  is  of  itself 
a  high  tribute  to  her  mental  capabilities. 

No  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  body 
to  belittle  the  powers,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Helen  Keller  will  have  any 
effect  upon'  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her.  She  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  child,  as  lovely  in  character,  as 
she  is 'brilliant  in  mind,  and  nothing  that 
has  been  claimed  for  her  exceeds  th« 
Teality. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  May  26,  1894. 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES- 

SCHOOL  anniversaries  are  joyous 
occasions  alike  to  pupils,  teach- 
ers and  friends.  The  season 
opens  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  the  public 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  festival 
will  be  held  on  June  5,  at  3 
P.  M.,  in  the  Boston  Theatre.  A 
deeper  interest  is  felt,  perhaps, 
in  the  school  for  the  blind  than 
in  any  other  educational  establish- 
ment in  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  insti- 
tution holds  no  unimportant  place  in 
the  general  regard.  The  little  sight- 
less children  appeal  irresistibly  to  all 
who  witness  the  exercises  in  which 
they  take  part.  A  class,  of  which 
Willie  Elizabeth  Bobin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  are  members,  will  illustrate 
by  modelling  in  clay,  finger-play  and 
games,  a  lesson  on  "Pigeons."  A  per- 
formance by  the  kinder  orchestra  will 
supplement  this  exercise.  Bev.  E.  A. 
Horton  will  plead  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
fant school  for  more  funds  to  carry  on 
its  work,  which  has  been  more  than 
doubled  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  programme  further  announces  a 
variety  of  musical  selections,  literary 
and  gymnastic  exercises  in  which  the 
work  of  the  parent  school  may  be 
seen.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  will  preside. 
Governor  Greenhalge  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  will  honor  the  oc- 
casion with  their  presence.  Admis- 
sion tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  No.  37 
Avon  place.  No  tickets  are  required 
for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre  to 
which  the  public  are   cordially  invited. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH 
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BOSTON,  SATUKDAY,  MAY  26,  1894. 


The  School  for  the  Blind. 


By  none  is  the  approaching  anniversary  season  more- 
cordially  welcomed  than  by  the  many  friends  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Public  interest  in  the  work  of  this  school  grows  year  by 
year,  and  already  the  demand  is  unprecedented  for  admis- 
sion tickets  to  the  Boston  Theatre,  where  the  commence- 
ment exercises  will  be  held  on  June  5,  at  3  o'clock  p.  M. 
No  tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre, 
to  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited.  Por  admission 
to  other  parts  of  the  house  tickets  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom 
of  the  institution,  37  Avon  place. 

A  large  part  of  the  great  interest  which  is  felt  in  this 
school  centres  in  the  kindergarten,  a  department  of  the  in- 
stitution which  has  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  tax  all  the  ener- 
gies of  its  many  friends  to  provide  means  for  its  support. 
Bev.  E.  A.  Horton  is  announced  as  the  speaker  in  behalf 
•of  this  enterprise.  But  previous  to  his  address  the  chil- 
dren themselves  will  make  an  appeal  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
ercise entitled  '  Pigeons.'  Modelling  in  clay,  finger-play 
and  games  will  illustrate  this  lesson  in  science.  The  pu- 
pils of  the  parent  school  will  render  several  musical  selec- 
tions and  will  also  take  part  in  various  literary  exercises. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the  corporation,  will  pre- 
side, and  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  will  receive 
their  diplomas  at  his  hands. 

Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Elizabeth  Bobin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  will  join  their  classmates  in  their  respective  exer- 
cises, while  the  performances  of  the  kinder  orchestra  will 
be  of  special  interest. 


SATURDAY,  MAT  26,   1894. 


The  annual  commencement  exercises  ot  Per- 
kins Institution  will  be  held  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
ter on  June  5  at  3  p.m.  The  program  as  an- 
nounced indicates  exercises  of  unusual  interest, 
and  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  work  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school.  A  unique 
feature  of  these  yearly  festivals  is  the  exhibition 
given  by  the  kindergarten  children  in  finger-play 
games  and  modeling  in  clay,  together  with  the 
performances  of  the  kinder  orchestra.  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take 
part.  Edith  Thomas  will  show  how  geo- 
graphical knowledge  is  obtained  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  musical  selections  include  interesting 
features  and  some originalproductions.  Governor 
Greenhalge  will  represent  the  Commonwealth, 
and  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,will  plead  for.funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten— an  enterprise 
which  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  is  still  in- 
volved in  debt,  while  the  buildings  now  in  use  do 
not  afford  accommodation  for  waiting  appli- 
cants. Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  will  preside,  and  will  present  diplo- 
mas to  the  graduating  class.  Admission  tickets 
may  be  had  by  applying  to  M.  Anagnos,  South 
Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  37 
Avon  Place.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
top  gallery  of  the  theater,  to  which  the  publie 
are  cordially  invited. 
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SUNDAY,    MAY    27,    1894. 


SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  commencement  festival 
of  Perkins  Institution  will  be  held  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  June  5,  at  3  P.  M. 
The  programme,  as  announced.  Indi- 
cates exercises  of  unusual  Interest,  and 
it  is  so-  arranged  as  to  show  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  of  the 
school. 

A  unique  feature  of  these  yearly  festi- 
vals is  the  exhibition  given  by  the 
kindergarten  children  in  finger  play, 
games  and  modelling  in  clay,  together 
with  the  performance  of  the  kinder  or- 
chestra. Willie.  Elizabeth,  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part,  with 
others,  in  an  exercise  on  "The  Pigeons." 
Experiments  in  electricity  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  boys  of  the  graduatng 
class,  while  the  young  ladies  will  illus- 
trate the  physical  nutrition  of  foods. 
Edith  Thomas,  with  her  classmates, 
will  show  how  geographical  knowledge 
is  obtained  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  musical  selections  include  an 
overture  by  the  band,  a  glee  for  male 
voices,  of  which  both  the  words  and 
music  are  original,  compositions,  and  a 

chorus  to  be  rendered  by  female  voices. 
A  chorus  for  mixed  voices  will  close  the 
exercises. 

Gov.  Greenhalge  will  represent  the 
commonwealth  on  this  occasion.  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton  will  plead  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
an  enterprise  which  has  grown  so  rap- 
idly that  it  is  still  involved  in  debt, 
while  the  buildings  now  in  use  do-  not 
afford  accommodations  for  waiting  ap- 
plicants. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  will  preside,  and  he  will 
present  the  diplornas  to  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class. 

Admission  tickets  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plying to  M.  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
or  at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution. 
No.  37  Avon  place.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  top  gallery  of  the  theatre 
to  which  the  public  is  cordially  in- 
vited. 

.FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  benefit  which  those  poor  sight- 
less children  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  are  to  receive  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  next  Tuesday  afternoon  prom- 
ises to  be  a  big  success,  as  already  over 
two-thirds  of  the  seats  have  been  sold. 

The  attraction  is  a  new  comedy  of  a 
high  order,  called  "Is  It  Best  to  Marry 
Twice?"  by  a  Boston  author.  The  dia- 
logue is  said  to  be  very  bright,  and  the 
play  contains  many  very  laughable 
situations,  beside  those  of  a  different 
nature,  and  the  climaxes  are  good.  The 
Verdi  quartet  will  sing  the  new  song- 
entitled  "The  Song  of  the  Type,"  and 
"Rock  Me  to  Sleep,   Mother." 

Miss  Marie  Leicester  will  sing  the 
new  sons  entitled  "Why  Should  Others 
Care?  ..n?Ir-  Thomas  Chapman's  new 
!?,HSW,.TwnST-n?-,  oC,  .Something  Else," 
and  Mr.  W.  I.  Clark's  new  song.  "The 
Reporter"  Mr  Arthur  Wilson,  the 
original  three-thrill  whistler,  will  whis- 
tle a  number  of  selections 


Boston  Journal. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  27,  1894. 


INTERESTING  EXERCISES. 


AnBiunl  teuinwncfuicnl  of  the  Perklna 
Inattention  and  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 

The  date  as  announced  for  the  commence, 
ment  exarciseB  oE  the  Perkins  Institution  is 
Jane  G  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the  place  is  the  Boston 
Theatre.  1  he  graduates,  seven  in  number,  will 
receive  their  diplomas  at  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  corporation.  Dr.  Samuol  Eliot- 
These  younpr  men  and  youns  women  will  take 
part,  respectively,  in  exeroises  relatine  to 
physics  and  ohyiolory.  Hie  proaram  further 
promises  an  exhibition  in  aymnastics  and  in 
military  drill  by  th  e  boys  ami  »n  exercise  in 
Keoerapliy.  in  which  hdith  Thomas  will  take 
part  Amonc  the  musical  selections  we  noiioo 
an  overture  by  the  baud,  a  chorus  for  female 
voloes.  a  elee  for  male  voices,  of  winch  both 
the  words  and  music  are  original  compositions, 
and  a  chorus  tor  mixed  voices.  But  anions 
the  first  numbers  ou  ihe  program  is  one 
sure  to  be  01  interest  to  all  lovers  of  chil- 
dren—the  kinclersarton   exhibition   o£  came- 


modeling  III  clay  and  linker-play.  Willie 
Kll/.alieth  Kohin  and  Tommy  Stringier  aro  mem- 
bers of  >i  clahn  whioli  will  illustrate  in  this  do- 
llirhtful  way  the  story  of  "The  Plitoons."  The 
performances  01  the  kinder  orchestra  will  as 
well  (tratlfy  the  friends  and  patrons  of  tho 
school.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plea  which  will  he 
made  by  Rev.  IC.  A.  Horton  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
fant sohool  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response  in 
the  form  of  generous  contributions  for  tho 
turnout  of  those  little  sightless  children.  Ot'iers 
living  in  darkness,  both  physical  and  mental, 
are  waiting  for  the  livrht.  But  each  one  o[  the 
70  bods  In  tho  kindergarten  is  iilled,  and  not 
only  so,  bat  a  heavy  debt  rests  upon  the  estab- 
lishment. A  privilege  as  well  as  a  claim;  an 
opportunity,  a  duty,  is  before  the  community, 
tickets  of  admission  may  bo  had  by  applying 
to  M.  Anftgno",  South  Boston,  or  at  the  sales- 
room of  tho  lnstltut'on.  No.  37  Avon  Place.  No 
tlokets  are  required  for  the  lop  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  to  which  the  public  are  cordially  in' 
vitod. 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  27.  1834. 


Commencement  of  a.  School  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Boston  public,  who  have  so  long 
been  interested  in  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
the  commencement  exercises  of  that 
school,  to  be  given  in  Boston  Theatre 
on  June  5  at  3  p.  m.  From  year  to 
year  the  grade  of  this  school  is  being 
raised,  until  at  present  the  requlre- 
|  ments  for  graduation  compare  with 
those  of  the  schools  for  seeing  pupils. 
Among  other  exercises  upon  the  pro- 
gramme is  noticed  a  glee  for  the  boys, 
of  which  the  words  are  written  by  one 
member  of  the  graduating  class,  and 
the  music  by  another.  Class  exercises 
by  the  boys  and  by  the  girls  will  be 
given  in  geography,  physics  and  physi- 
ology. Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  Edith 
Thomas  and  Tommy  String-er  will  take 
part.  The  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten will  show  how  wisely  work  and 
play  can  be  combined  in  their  songs, 
modelling  and  games.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
will  preside,  and  Gov.  Greenhalge  Is 
expected  to  be  present.  Admission 
tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  institution.  37  Avon  place,  Bos- 
ton. No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which  the 
public  are  cordially  invited. 


tostmr  Sitnftaw  (&lahz. 


SUNDAY,  MAI  27,  1894. 


IN  A  DARK    AND    SILENT    WORLD 


Little  Blind   Children  at  Commencement 
of  Perkins  Institution. 

All  lovers  of  little  children  will  be 
glad  to  go  to  Boston  theater  on  June  5, 
at  3  p  m,  to  listen  to  the  commencement 
program  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind,  and  to  see  the  happy  little 
boys  and  girls  from  the  kindergarten  in 
their  songs,  modelling  and  games. 

Though  the  sight  of  God's  beautiful 
world  is  denied  to  these  children,  keen 
ears  and  sensitive  fingers  learn  by  care- 
ful training  to  do  double  duty.  Like  the 
people  in  the  old  fairy  tale,  they  seem 
to  have  eyes  in  their  finger  tips.  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  Tommy  Stringer  and 
Edith  Thomas  will  take  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises. Although  the  world  is  to  these 
children  darkness  and  silence,  a  health- 
ier, merrier  and  more  wide-awake  trio  J 
does  not  live.  Boston  is  famous  for  its  i 
broad-minded  interest  in  all  great  works, 
and  of  this  interest,  no  institution  has 
a  greater  or  more  heartily-given  share 
than  has  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

Besides  the  children's  exercises  the 
program  includes  interesting  recita- 
tions and  much  good  music  by  the  more 
advanced  pupils  at  South  Boston.  Gov 
Greenhalge  is  expected  to  honor  the 
occasion  with  his  presence,  and  a  class 
of  seven  students  will  receive  diplo- 
mas, at  the  hands  of  the  president  of 
the  corporation,  Dr  Samuel  Eliot.  Ad- 
mission tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  pi.  No 
tickets  are  required  for  the  top  gallery 
of. the  theater,  to  which  the  public  are 
cordially  invited. 
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MONDAY   MORNING,  MAY    28,  1894. 


PERKINS  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  programme  for  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  promises  to  prove  especially  interest- 
ing. A  class  of  seven  will  graduate 
year,  ready  to  take  their  placei  as  useful 
and  helpful  members  of  society.  The  hoys 
of  the  class  have  prepared  their  graduating 
essays  as  usual,  but  on  this  ocf-a-,ion  will 
present  to  the  audience  an  exercise  in  rihy- 
sir-s  with  experiments  and  recitations, 
showing  what  they  have  gained  by  their 
personal  observations. 

The  girls  of  the  class  will  give  an  exercise 
in  physiology,  gymnastics  and  a  military 
drill  by  the  boys  will  prove  that  not  all  the 
•tress  of  effort  is  laid  upon  literary  and 
musical  culture  in  this  school,  but  that  the 
principle  of  "a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy 
body"  is  thoroughly  believed.  The  music 
of  the  programme  promises  excellent 
things,  and  the  little  <iiildrt-n  from  the 
kindergarten,  without  whom  the  exercises 
would  fall  far  short  of  completeness,  will 
have  their  full  share  in  the  afternoon's 
pleasure.  We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  this 
school  will  fail  to  be  present. 

The  exercises  will  be  held  at  Boston  The- 
atre Tuesday,  June  .",  at  3  v. si.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  will  presid«,  and  Gov.  Greenhalge  is 
expected  to  honor  the  occasion  with  li is 
presence.  Admission  tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  institution,  3" 
Avon  pi.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
top  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which  the 
public  are  cordially  invited. 


OLD  AGE  LOVELY 


TO      JULIA      WARD      HOWE, 
WHO  WAS  75  YESTERDAY. 


SHE  TEIIS  WHY  SHE   FINDS  IT   FULL  OF 
INTEREST. 


She  Thinks  the  Canse  of  Woman's  Suffrage 
Has  Made  a  Distinct  Advance — She  Looks 
Forward  to  the  Coming  of  Dr.  Ralnsford — 
What  Woman's  Clubs  Have  Done — Her 
Plans  for  Future — Her  Reception  Saturday. 

On  May  27,  1819,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
was  born.  Sunday,  therefore,  was  her  75tu 
birthday,  and  the  anniversary  was  not  for- 
gotten by  her  friends.  On  Saturday  she 
passed  the  day  with  her  son,  H.  M.  Howe, 
at  his  home  on  Marlboro  St.,  and  here  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening  a  reception  was 
held  in  honor  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Howe  was 
encompassed  by  a  sea  of  roses,  the  gifts  of 
her  many  friends.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  tributes  was  a  magnifi- 
cent mound  of  roses,  to  which  was  attached 
the  card  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Howe  was  found  at  her 
home  on  Beacon  st.  seated  among  her 
roses,  and  enjoying  the  western  sunshine 
as  it  slanted  into  the  windows  of  her 
parlor.  "I  am  in  excellent  health."  she 
said  in  her  gracious  way,  "and  I  am  en'oy- 
ing  life  greatly.  I  much  enjoy  my  grand- 
children, of  whom  1  have  ten  :  but'l  would 
not  pass  my  children  by.  Four  are  living, 
my  son  who  lives  near  .by  me  on 
Marlboro  st.  and  my  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Richards  and  Mrs.  Eiliott, 
who  is  now  abroad  with  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  my  oldest  daughter,  who,  you 
know,  is  no  more  -with  us.  was  born  in 
Rome.  Later  in  her  life  we  lived  at  Athens 
for  a  time,  when  Dr.  Howe  was  in- 
terested in  the  struggle  of  the  Cretans 
against  the  Turks.  It  was  here  that  she 
met  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  was  then  Dr. 
Howe's  private  secretary  and  who  has, 
since  my  husband's  death,  carried  on  his 
work  among  the  blind  so  grandly  and 
efficiently.  I  think  that  I  enjoy  the  coming 
of  old  age  with  its  peacefuiness,  like  the 
going  down  of  the  sun.  It  Is  very  lovely 
to  me. 

"As  to  my  plans  for  the  future.  I  am 
always  busy.  You  know  I  have  my  hob- 
bies. At  present  I  am  much  interested  in 
the  approaching  festival  of  the  W  Oman's 
Suffrage  Association  and  the  coming  among 
us  of  Dr.  Rainsford,  which  is  quite  an 
event. " 

"Do  you  regard  the  cause  of  woman  suf- 
frage as  having  made  a  distinct  advance, 
say  during  the  past  five  years?" 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  during  that  period 
of  time  the  cause  has  made  a  distinct  ad- 
vance. I  was  not  one  of  the  original  advo- 
cates of  the  woman  suffrage  movement, 
like  Lucy  Stone  and  Miss"  Anthony.  I 
came  into  the  ranks  ahout  25  years  ago. 
The  cause  has  made  great  progress  during 
my  time.  I  remember  that  when  I  first  iden- 
tified myself  with  the  movement  Dr.  Howe 
said  to  me :  'Your  cause  lacks  one  element 
of  success,  and  that  is  opposition.  It  is  so 
distinctly  just  that  it  will  slide  into  popu- 
larity. '  But  It  appeared  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  fortunately  it  has  not  lacked  op- 
position, if  that  he  good  fortune." 
"And  you  expect  to  see  the  fruition?" 
"Ah !  Dow  can  we  tell  ?  As  Socrates  said, 
'the  design  is  in  heaven.'  I  have  no  douht 
that  it  will  come  some  day.  T  hope  that  I 
mav  see  it ;  very  likely  I  may — and  I  may 
not." 

The  womans'  clubs  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  done  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  by  bringing  together 
leading  minds  and  thus  making  co-opera- 
tion possible." 

"And  your  personal  plans  for  the  summer 
and  for  the  future?    Do  yo  ugo  abroad?" 

"Not' this  year.  Tshall  go  to  my  place  at 
Newport  in  a  few  weeks  and  remain  there 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  a  country 
place  near  the  city  and  not  in  the  fashiona- 
ble part  of  the  place.  I  enjoy  the  life  there 
greatly.  We  have  a  club, which  we  call  the 
Town  and  Country  Club,  of  which  I  have 
been,  the  president  since  its  organization, 
some  years  ago.  I  enjoy  this  very  much. 
At  our  meetings  we  have  papers, 
essays,  and  discussions  on  various 
topics.  Col.  Higginson  used  to  say  that 
this  club  made  life  in  Newport  compatible 
with  good  sense.  He  was  at  one  time  the 
treasurer  of  the  club. 

"I  shall  pass  the  season  there  and  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  return  to  my  home  re- 
freshed. I  shall  spend  the  summer  quietly, 
yet  I  expect  to  he  very  busy  with  my  writ- 
ing and  in  preparing  for  some  meetings  and 
conventions  that  are  to  come." 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
Howe  is  three  score  and  15  years  of  aee  so 
bright  is  her  eye,  so  elastic  her  step  and  so 
perfect  her  mental  vigor.  Her  hair,  it  is 
true,  is  white,  and  is  softly  shaded  with  the 
dainty  laces  which  she  habitually  wears. 
Her  home  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Beacon 
St.,  in  the  Back  Bay  region,  and  is  one  of 
those  ivy-shaded  dwellings  that  make 
the  street  so  charming.  The  par- 
lor, which  is  the  front  room  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  is  cheerfully  furnished.  In  the 
wide  bay  window  stands  a  fine  begonia  in 
full  blossom.  The  centre  table  yesterday 
was  loaded  with  flowers  and  others  were 
upon  the  grand  piano,  which  stands  at  one 
side  of  the  room.  Above  this  is  a  portrait 
in  full  length  and  in  life-size 
of  Mrs.  Howe's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Books,  pictures 
and  bric-a-brac  here  and  there  give  to  the 
rooms  a  home-like  air.  In  an  adjoining 
room  were  also  flowers  in  profusion,  visible 
through  an  open  door,  and  even  in  the  lit- 
tle reception  room  on  t'ne  lower  floor  were 
masses  of  bloom.  "I  and  my  women  were 
kept  busy  nearly  all  day  yesterday,"  she 
said,  "receiving  and  arranging  the  multi- 
tudes of  flowers  which  my  friends  sent  in 
to  me.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  remembered  by 
so  many.  The  twilight  of  life  is  indeed  a 
pleasant  season." 

The  scene  about  the  pretty  parlors  at 
Saturday's  reception  was  a  brilliant  one.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  the  soeiety  people  left 
in  town  had  gathered  there.  In  her  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  it  seemed  utterly  impossible 
that  Mrs.  Howe  would  be  three  quarters  of 
a  century  old  on  the  morrow. 

With  Mrs.  Howe  received  her  son,  H.  M. 
Howe,  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Richards  of  Gardiner,  Me. 

Among  the  hundreds  who  called  were  the 
following  well-known  people:  Col.  T.  W. 
Higgiuson,  Mr.  and" Mrs.  H.  L.  Higginson, 
Mrs'.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  B.  S.  Calef,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Wales,  Miss  Abbott,  Miss  Marie  V.  Iasigi, 
Mr.  Isidore  Braggiotti,  Mr.  A.  W.  Long- 
fellow, jr..  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Williams, 
Miss  Derby,  Miss  Caroline  Abbott  Derby, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Jessup,  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Robeson,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sturgis, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gardiner,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gardiner, 
Miss  Rodman,  Mr.  Clayton  Johns,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Walker,  Mrs.  David  Buck,  Miss 
Fauny  Bowditch,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Watson,  Edward  Bacon, 
Miss  Iasigi,  Mrs.  Wales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Walker,  Miss 
Lucy  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Samuel 
Cabot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerre  Abbott, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  William  Tudor, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Russell,  Miss 
Sophia  Whitwell,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Codman, 
Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Mrs.  Charles  Fair- 
child,  Mrs.  Kuhn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Dana, 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,  Archibald  Howe,  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Fenollossa. 


The  Silent  Worker, 


MAY,    1S94- 


The  Report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  is  always  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  pamphlets  of 
the  year  (the  one  just  at  hand  contains 
265  pages),  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  readable  and  instructive. 
Teachers  of  the  deaf  will  find  a 
special  interest  in  the  account  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  blind  and  deaf 
children— Edith  M.  Thomas,  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer. 
While  none  of  them  is  likely  to  prove 
a  heaven-endowed  genius  as  Helen 
Keller  undoubtedly  is,  yet  the  remark- 
able progress  which,  as  the  report 
shows,  they  are  making,  indicates 
that  the  methods  used  in  Miss  Keller's 
instruction,  and  the  quality  of  the 
teachers  must  be  allowed  to  count  for  a 
great  deal.  Miss  Poulssen,  who  has 
had  during  part  of  the  time  the  in- 
struction of  Willie  Robin,  is  a 
feminine  Froebel  in  her  affection  for 
and  understanding  of  children,  and 
is  the  author  of  the  very  best 
Kindergarten  songs  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  can  not  give  such  a 
teacher  to  each  of  our  pupils,  or  we. 
should  be  likely  to  have  prodigies 
developing  around  us,  but  we  may 
at  least  take  the  hint  that  close  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  loving,  zealous, 
intelligent  teachers,  and  the  constant 
and  exclusive  use  of  English  as  the 
means,  as  well  as  the  object,  of 
instruction  are  the  secret  of  the 
highest  success  in  our  line  hitherto 
attained. 
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Souvenir. 


Tremont  Theatre, 


In  Aid  of  the 


kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

The  New  Comedy  : 

Is  it  Best  to  Harry  Twice  ? 

TUESDAY  MATINEE, 

.     .     .     May  29,   1894. 


Tommy  Stringer  and  Teacher. 
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Tremont  Theatre, TUESDAY  ""'"m" 


May  29,  1894, 


IN     AID    OF    THE 


KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


FREDERIC  A.   BRAYLEY, Manager. 


-     -     THE  NEW  COMEDY     -     - 

Is  It  Best  to  Marry  Twice? 

BY 

A      BOSTON      AUTHOR, 

Will  be  interpreted  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  by  the  following  company 

of  well-known  players. 


CAST    OF    CHARACTERS. 

DEACON    NATHAN    HARDSTONE,   a  man  of  fixed  principles 

H.   GITTUS  LONSDALE 
JOHN  T.  CHESTERFIELD,  editor  of  "Plum  ville  Reformer"  .         .         .      W.I.CLARK 

COLONEL  WEST,  an  absent-minded  schemer  ....  THOMAS  CHAPMAN 

PEAVY,  a  would-be  missionary SAMUEL  STEARNS 

REV.  MR.  WELLSGROVE,  a  friend  to  all WM.  F.  DEVERE 

BERT  MARSDEN WM.  ADDISON  PITT 

TOM  QUILBY,  a  reporter J.  J.  DbGRASSE 

RALPH  GREENWOOD    ....     _. -__. . .__     .         .      M.J.GREEN 

IKE,  a  printer's  devil        ....     ARTHUR  WILSON,  Original  Three  Thrill  Whistler 

BURTON,  foreman  of  the  composing-room THOMAS  NATVIG 

MR.  THOMAS,  leader  of  the  choir GEORGE  T.  MARTIN 

GUNDER HARRY  ALDEN  WALKER 

CORA  HARDSTONE -         MISS  MARIE  LEICESTER 

JERUSIA  JACOBS MISS  LOTTA  E.  HOPE 

MARION  WARREN MISS  BEATRICE  PORTERFIELD 

MARY MISS  HATTIE  CLACY 

MABLE   WELLSGROVE,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wellsgrove 

MISS  LOTTA  DEAN  BRADFORD 


The  Celebrated  VERDI  QUARTETTE  of  Boston, 

CONSISTING   OF 

GEORGE  T.  MARTIN,  First  Tenor,  JAMES  W.  CALDERWOOD,  Baritone, 

PHILIP  GREELY,  Second  Tenor,  HARRY  B.  McADAM,  Basso, 

Will  sing  "  Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother"  and  an  original  song,  the  music  of  which  was  composed 
by  Mr.  George  Brayley,  entitled,  "  The  Song  of  the  Type." 

Mr.  Bray  ley  also_  composed  the  music  of  the  songs,  "Thinking  of   Something   Else,"  "The 
Reporter,"    and   "Why    Should  Others  Care?"  sung  by  members  of  the  Company. 


SYNOPSIS. 

ACT  I.     Office  of  th«  "  Plumville  Daily  Reformer." 

ACT  II.     Deacon  Hardstone's  House  and  Grounds. 
ACT  III.     Chesterfield's  Lodgings. 

ACT  IV.     Plumville  Village  Church. 

ACT  V.     Scene  1,  Mr.  Wellsgrovc's  House  ; 

Scene  2,  Office  of  the  "  Plumville  Daily  Reformer.' 
Program  Continued  on   Page  19. 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 


PUBLISHED    EVEKY  DAY  Df  THE  TEAS. 
VOL.  XCV.    NO.  150. 

WEDNESDAY,   MAY    30,   1894. 


BOSTON    POST, 

fhe  Representative  Democratic  Paper 

OF    NEW    ENGLAND. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  30.  1834. 
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MISS  BRADFORD'S  COMEDY. 
The  first  presentation  of  the  comedy.  "It 
It  Best  to  Marry?"  written  by  Miss  Lotta 
Dean  Bradford  of  the  Columbus  school  of 
actinic,  was  given  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
yesterday  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  A  fashionable  audience  was 
present,  and  throughout  the  ""afternoon 
merriment  prevailed,  as  the  plot  dealt 
with  the  popular  evil  of  marrying  for 
money.  In  addition,  questions  of  the  day 
came  in  for  ironical  treatment — such  ques- 
tions as  temperance,  woman  suffrage,  the 
newspaper  profession,  the  swell  without  a 
shirt  to  his  back,  the  dethronement  of  min- 
isters for  heresy,  etc.  It  was  a  bright  bit  of 
1  comedy,  although  at  times  amateurish. 
The  Verdi  quartet  were  the  vocalist*. 
Mr.  George  Bravley,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, composed  several  of  the  songs  sung. 


SIGHTLESSYOUNG 

Tremont  Theatre  Benefit  to 
Kindergarten  for  Blind, 


"  IS  IT  BEST  TO  MARRY  TWICE?" 


Blind  children  controlled  the  Tremont 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 

While  the  comedy,  "Is  It  Best  to  Marry 
Twice?"  was  going  on  they  listened  with 
a  strained  attentiveness  that  spoke  of  the 
lack  of  nature's  greatest  aid  to  life. 

People  who  did  not  know  that  the  oc- 
casion was  a  benefit  performance  for  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  took  a  second 


glance  at  the  clean,   neat,  quiet    boys  and 
girls  scattered  about  the  house. 

As    they    watched,    the   children's    faces 

turned  from  one  end  of  the  stage  to  the 

other  as  though  in  a  search  for  something. 

"Why,   they're  blind!"  exclaimed    more 

than  one  In  the  audience. 

It  was  something  they  may  never  find 
for  which  the  children  looked. 

Each  of  the  pupils  was  given  a  souvenir 
of  the  occasion,  containing  the  pro- 
gramme. They  grasped  them  as  a  sighted 
child  might  grasp  a  mirror.  They  pressed 
them  to  their  breasts  with  the  leaves 
open  from  beneath,  and  ran  their  sensitive 
fingers  rapidly  over  the  pages. 

One  after  another  the  leaves  were 
turned  over  upwards,  but  again  the  little 
things  were  disappointed.  It  was  pathetic 
to  see  the  surprise  which  their  faces 
showed  when  they  could  not  find  the 
raised  letters  they  are  used  to  reading  in 
the  school.  The  ladles  that  accompanied 
them  whispered  in  their  ears  all  that  It 
was  thought  they  ought  to  know;  still  the 
fingers  wandered  over  the  pages  in  the 
vain  search  for  a  meaning  with  which  to 
help  the  ear. 

But  it  was  a  good  play  for  even  the 
blind  children,  and  as  the  laughter  went 
up.  they  laughed,  too,  and  clapped 
their  hands,  and  then  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  laugh  again.  They 
soon  learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
voices  of  the  characters  on  the  stage. 

There  was  Deacon  Nathan  Hardstone. 
for  instance,  to  whom  H.  Gittus  Lonsdale 
gave  a  sanctimonious  voice  that  seemed  to 
be  waiting  for  the  limbering  Influence  of 
the  whiskey  which  the  editor  of  the  Plum- 
ville Reformer  offered  him  to  drink,  and 
which  the  deacon  drank  and  said  was  good 
stuff. 

AN  EDITOR  IN  THE  TEAM. 
Then  they  knew  the  editor  had  no  shirt 
on,  because  the  editor  himself.  John  T. 
Cbesterfield  (W.  I.  Clark),  said  so— and 
the  children  realized  that  editors  do  not 
lie. 

They  heard  that  there  were  two  report- 
ers In  the  play,  who  fell  In  love  with  two 
pretty  girls,  and  also  that  Deacon  Hard- 
stone  fell  in  love  with  Jerusha  Jacobs 
(Miss  Lotta  E.  Hope),  because  the  deacon 
thought  Jerusha  had  a  gold  mine  which 
would  make  amends  for  her  sharp  tongue. 
But  the  gold  mine  didn't  turn  up,  and  the 
children  laughed,  as  heartily  as  anybody 
did  over  it. 

Arthur  Wilson,  as  Ike,  the  printer's 
"devil,"  delighted  them  with  his  whistling 
and  saddened  them  with  his  song  of 
"Jim." 

The  comedy,  which  Is  the  work  of  a 
Boston  author,  is  in  five  acts,  and  is  an 
excellent  one.  There  are  several  humor- 
ous situations  in  it,  which  bring  the  play 
well  up  In  the  class  which  the  public  now- 
adays appreciate. 

It  was  well  put  on  in  general,  and  the 
association  of  professionals  with  amateurs 
resulted  in  far  less  unevenness  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  charac- 
ters, besides  those  mentioned,  were 
Mabel  Wellsgrove,  who  was  well  imper- 
sonated by  Miss  Lotta  Dean  Bradford; 
Cora  Hardstone.  Miss  Marie  Leicester; 
Marion  Warren,  Miss  Beatrice  Porterfield; 
Man".  Miss  Hattie  Clacy;  Colonel  West, 
Thomas  Chapman;  Peavy,  Samuel  Steams: 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wellsgrove.  William  F. 
Devere;  Bert  Marsden.  William  Addison 
Pitt;  Tom  Quilby,  J.  J.  De  Grasse;  Ralph 
Greenwood,  M.  J.  Green;  Burton,  Thomas 
Natvig;  Mr.  Thomas.  George  T.  Martin, 
and  Gunder,  Harry  Alden  Walker.  Fred- 
erick A  Brayley  was  manager. 

The  benefit  "was  a  great  success.  The 
seats  were  nearly  all  sold,  although  the 
weather  prevented  a  full  attendance. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  June  2,  1894. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

COMMENCEMENT    exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  will  oc- 
cur next  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock,  in  the   Boston  Theatre, 
and  the  following  will  constitute  the 

PROGRAMME. 

Coronation  March,  "La  Prophete" 

Band. 

Exercises  in  Geography 

Lottie   Rich,     Jennie    Foss,    Edna   Reed, 

Edith  Thomas. 
Glee  for  male  voices,  "Students'  Song" . 
Words    by  Charles    S.  Forrester,   music  by 

Charles  A.  Robair. 
Kindergarten. 
The  Pigeons,  illustrated   by   modelling 

finger-play,  and  game 

By  the  kindergarten  children. 
(Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Strin- 
ger will  take  part  in  the  exercise.) 
(  Christmas  Chimes  Mazurka.  .C.  C.  Roeske 

i  Carnival  Polka L.  Streabborg 

By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 
Plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten, 

Exercises  in  physiology 

Florence  E.  Welfoot  and  Mary  E.  Tierney, 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill 

By  the  boys. 

(  a,  Boatman's  Song,  Duet Abt 

j  b,  Maiden's  Spring  Sod g.  a  Trio.  .Gumbert 
By  a  chorus  of  girls. 

Exercises  in  electricity 

Boys  of  the  graduating  class. 
Presentation  of  diplomas, 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 
Chorus    for    mixed    voices,   "Thus    to 
hearts  all  freshly  glowing" Rossini 

Names  of  graduates  :- 
James  S.Davis  Francis  J.Leo  O'Brien 

Charles  F.  Forester     Charles  A.  Robair 
William  A.  Messer     Mary  Ellen  Tierney 
Florence  Eva  Welfoot. 


SATURDAY    JUNE    2,-  1894. 


At  the  City  Theatres. 

"Is  It  Best  to  Marry  Twice?"  a  comedy  in  five 
acts  by  Charles  T.  Grant,  produced  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  is  a  play 
that  shows  good  invention  and  constructive 
skill,  with  a  promising  ability  in  the  way  of 
character  delineation.  Creditable  ingenuity  is 
shown  in  the  interweaving  of  the  side  plots 
with  the  main  plot.  There  is  enough  that  is 
worthy  in  the  piece  to  encourage  the  author  to 
make  it  still  better.  A  judicious  use  of  the  blue 
pencil  with  the  excision  of  extraneous  matter- 
such  as  the  whistling  solo  and  the  part  songs— 
and  a  more  careful  regard,  for  probabilities  in 
some  minor  details,  are  especially  needed.  This 
is  the  cast: 

Deacon  Nathan  Hardstone,  a  man  of  fixed  principles, 

H.  GIttus  Lonsdale 
John  T.  Chesterfield,  editor  of,  the  Phunville 

Reformer W;  I.  Claris 

Colonel  West,  an  absent-minded  schemer, 

Thomas  Chapman 

Peavy,  a  would-he  missionary Samuel  Stearns 

Rev.  Mr.  Wellsgrove,  a  friend  to  all  .William  IT.  Devere 

Bert  Marsden William  Addison  Pitt 

Tom  Quilby,  a  reporter ,T.  J.  De  Grasse 

Ralph  Greenwood.... ;M.  J.  Green 

Ike,  a  printer's  devil Arthur  Wilson 

Burton,  foreman  of  printing  office Thomas  Natvlg 

Mr.  Thomas,  leader  of  choir George  T.  Martin 

Gunder Harry  Alden  Walker 

Cora  Hardstone Miss  Marie  Leicester 


Jerusha  Jacobs Miss  Lotta  E.  Hope 

Marlon  Warren Miss  Beatrice  Porterneld 

Mary Miss  Hattie  Clac 


Mary Miss  Hattie  Clacy 

Mabel  Wellsgrove Miss  Lotta  Dean  Bradford 

As  the  performance  was  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose—to add  to  the  funds  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind— it  is  hardly  becoming  to  speak 
of  it  in  a  critical  vein.  It  is  hut  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  there  was  constant  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  be  faithful  even  among  the  noviaes 
who  made  the  majority  of  the  players ;  and  also 
worthy  of  note  was  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  spectators  and  the  evidences  of  satisfaction 
which  they  showed  in  various  ways..  The  at- 
tention paid  to  the  performance  by  the  pupils 
of  the  school  who  were  present  was  peculiarly 
interesting.  They  were  quick  to  recognize  the 
various  characters  by  their  voices,  and  were 
thus  able  to  follow  the  piece  with  a  lively  sym- 
pathy. 
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1  YEARS_AFTER." 

Anthony  Burns'  Return 
to  Slavery  Told. 


Quaint  Newspaper  Stories  of 
Exciting  Scenes. 


How  T.    W.    Hiffginson    Was 
Clubbed  and  Slashed. 


For  years  afterward  it  was  designated 
as  "The  Bad  Friday,"  by  ardent  anti- 
slavery  people  in  the  north. 

On  Friday,  June  2,  just  40  years  ago 
today,  Anthony  Burns,  the  victim  of  an 
inky  skin,  was  for  no  other  fault,  not 
to  say  crime,  compassed  about  by 
armed  hosts  mustered  within  the  shad- 
ow of  Bunker's  heaven  soaring  shaft, 
and  dragged  through  the  chief  street  of 
proud  New  England's  chief  city,  back 
"to  chains  and  slavery." 

For  10  days  all  New  England  had 
been  in  the  throes  of  agonizing  sus- 
pense, occasioned  by  the  conflict  in  the 
courts  between  the  .theory  of  "inaliena- 
ble rights"  and  the  existent  condition 
of  positive  law,  but  at  last  the  legal  let- 
ter had  prevailed. 

In  "The  Kidnapping  of  Burns,"  a  vol- 
ume of  clippings  in  the  Theodore  Par- 
ker collection  In  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary, which  has  been  freely  drawn 
upon  in  the  preparation  of  this  article, 
appears  the  following  brief  account  of 
Burns'  arrest  from  a  Boston  paper  of 
Friday  morning,  June  26,  1S54: 


"Fugitive  Slave — About  8  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening  U  S  Marshal  Free- 
man arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by 
the  U  S  commissioner,  E.  G.  Loring,  a 
negro  named  Anthony  Burns,  on  a 
charge  that  he  was  a  fugitive  from  ser- 
vice, having  escaped  from  his  master, 
Charles  T.  Suttle,  merchant,  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Burns  was  arrested  in  Court 
st,  near  the  head  of  Brattle  st,  and 
conducted  to  the  court  house,  where  he 
remained  under  guard  during  the  night. 


^hlhoi\y  Bums 


"Burns  is  said  to  have  escaped  from 
his  master  in  Richmond,  Va,  in  March 
last,  and  came  to  this  city,  where  he 
has  been  at  work  for  Coffin  Pitts,  deal- 


er in  second-hand  clothing  in  Brattle 
st.  He  is  about  23  or  24  years  old.  Yes- 
terday morning  he  was  examined  be- 
fore Commissioner  Loring  in  the  U  S 
court  room,  Seth  J.  Thomas  and  Ed- 
ward G.  Parker  appearing  for  the 
claimant  and  Messrs  Dana,  Ellis  Mor- 
ris and  others  for  the  fugitive. 

"Mr  Parker  read  copies  of  the  record 
of  the  circuit  court  of  Virginia,  certify- 
ing the  fact  of  the  application  of  Mr 
Suttle  concerning  the  escape  of  Burns 
from  his  service.  He  then  called  as  a 
witness  William  Brent,  who  testified 
that  he  resided  in  Plchmond,  knew  Mr 
Suttle,  who  now  resides  in  Alexandria; 
knew  Anthony  Burns,  identified  him  as 
the  one  referred  to  in  the  record  which 
had  been  read;  that  he  Is  owned  by  Mr 
Suttle  as  a  slave  and  was  formerly 
owned  by  Mr  Suttle's  mother.  "Witness 
once  hired  him  of  Mr  Suttle;  knew  that 
he  was  missing  from  Richmond  on  or 
about  the  24th  of  March  last;  has  not 
seen  him  since  till  within  a  day  or  two. 

"At  this  point  Mr  Dana  suggested  a 
delay,  in  order  that  the  respondent 
might  have  time  to  confer  with  coun- 
sel, and  prepare  for  cross-examination 
of  witnesses. 

"Mr  Parker  objected,  and  stated  that 
he  believed  the  respondent  was  willing 
to  return  to  Virginia  with  his  master. 
Burns  expressed  a  wish  to  have  time  to 
determine  what  course  it  was  best  to 
pursue,  and  therefore  the  commissioner 
adjourned  the  further  hearing  of  the 
case  until  Saturday  next. 

"The  proceedings  were  conducted  so 
quietly  that  very  few  persons  besides 
the  officers  knew  what  was  going  on. 
During  the  examination  seme  30  or  40 
colored  persons  collected  in  and  about 
the  court  house,  but  owing  to  the  pre- 
cautions taker,  by  Marshal  Freeman 
quiet  was  preserved.  Burns  will  remain 
in  the  custody  of  the  U  S  marshal  until 
the  termination  of  the  case." 

The  famous  Faneuil  hall  indignation 
meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  following  the  arraignment  of  the 
fugitive  before  the  U  S  commissioner. 
Again,  to  quote  from  a  Boston  paper: 


"Meeting  at  Faneuil  hall— A  meeting 
was  held  last  evening  at  Faneuil  hall 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  arrest  of 
the  fugitive  slave,  Anthony  Burns,  and 
to  consult  as  to  what  measures  it  was 
proper  or  expedient  for  the  friends  of 
Burns  to  take  in  the  case.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Samuel  E. 
Sewall.  George  R.  Russell  presided,  as- 
sisted by  six  or  eight  vice  presidents. 
William  I.  Bowditch  and  Robert  Morris 
were  appointed  secretaries. 

"Mr  Russell,  on  taking  the  chair,  said 
they  had  assembled  to  protest  against 
the  arrest  of  the  fugitive,  but  not  to  en- 
courage violence.  The  meeting  was 
then  addressed  bv  Francis  W.    Bird   of 

Walpole  and  Swift.    Dr  S.  G.  Howe 

offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  when 
we  left  the  hall  Wendell  Phillips  was 
speaking.  Some  of  the  audience  occa- 
sionally exhibited  considerable  enthusi- 
asm, but  on  the  whole  the  meeting  was 
as  orderly  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected. 

"While  Mr  Phillips  was  speaking,  it 
was  announced  that  a  crowd  had  as- 
sembled in  Court  sq,  and  the  meeting 
was  immediately  adjourned,  most  of  the 
people  wending  their  way  toward  the 
court  house,  apparently  more  from  curi- 
osity than  for  any  evil  purpose. 

"The  people  who  had  previously  as- 
sembled in  Court  sq  began  to  show  in- 
dications of  an  attempt  to  rescue  the 
fugitive,  who  was  in  one  of  the  upper 
rocms  of  the  court  house.  Several  of  the 
windows  were  broken,  and  the  middle 
door  on  the  west  side  of  the  building 
was  burst  open,  but  the  insurgents, 
finding  a  strong  force  inside  prepared 
to  meet  them,  desisted  from  further 
violence.  The  crowd  loitered  around 
the  building  for  some  time,  but  gradu- 
ally dispersed. 

"We  have  since  learned  that  a  pistol 
was  fired  from  the  court  house,  and  a 
man  killed,  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn.  Another  man  is  also  said  to  have 
been  wounded." 

As  to  speakers,  it  was  as  fiery  an  as- 
semblage as  ever  gathered  in  the  cradle 
of  liberty.  The  attendants  were  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  wrongs  against  which 
they  had  met  to  protest. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  castiron  reso- 
lutions, which  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. 

For  direct  and  forcible  language.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  their  equal.  They 
were  presented  by  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
who  had  been  a  helpful  sympathizer 
with  the  Greek  patriots,  and  who  pur- 
sued a  long  career  of  active  philanthrop- 
ic activity  as  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  asylum  for  the  Blind  in  this 
city.  The  first  four  resolutions  read  as 
follows : 

"1.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  declared  in  the  first 
article  of  their  constitution  that  'all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have 
certain    natural,    essential    and    inalien- 


able   rights, ' 

stand   I  'using 

to  recognize  the  existence  of  any   man 

as  a  slave   on   the   soil   of  the   old   bay 

"2.  Resolved,  That  the  perfidious  seiz- 
ure of  Anthony  Hums,  In  this  city  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  on  the  lylnfc 
pretense  of  having  committed  a  crime 
agaln3t  the  !aw3  of  this  state:  his  Im- 
ment  as  an  alleged  fugitive  slave 
in  the  court  house,  under  guard  c 
if  In  slave-catching  ruffians,  and  his 
contemplated  trial  as  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty tomorrow  morning,  are  outrages 
never  to  be  sanctioned  or  tamely  sub- 
mitted to. 

"3.  Resolved,  That  the  time  has  come 
to  declare  and  to  demonstrate  t! 
that  no  slave  hunter  can  carry  his  prey 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  (tn  the  language  of 
Algernon  Sidney)  'that  which  Is  not  Just 
Is  not  law,  and  that  which  is  not  law 
ought  not  to  be  obeyed.'  " 
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One  of  the  chief  figures  In  the  hazard- 
ous physical  force  part  of  the  program 
was  Col  Thomas  Wentworth  Hlgginson. 

Of  his  experience  then  and  there  he  has 
a  distinct,  a  vivid  recollection. 

"I  hart."  he  said,  "very  urgent  reasons 
for  retiring  from  the  scene  after  the 
failure  of  our  attempt  to  release  Burns 
from  the  hands  of  his  captors  in  the  old 
court  house." 

The  impressions  of  his  cudgeling  re- 
main today  only  In  the  recesses  of  Col 
Hlgginson's  memories  of  departed  days. 
But  the  scar  on  his  chin  abides.  This  Is 
the  result  of  a  cutlass  stroke  or  thrust 
given  by  one  of  the  host  mustered  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  building  to  repel  any 
assault  made  with  a  view  of  setting  the 
fugitive  at  large. 

Forty  years  after,  many  things  may 
be  safely  said  which  It  would  have  been 
the  hight  of  indiscretion  to  have  re- 
vealed at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 

Of  this  character  was  the  disclosure 
made  in  recent  years  by  Thomas  Drew, 
regarding  the  complicity  of  himself  and 
Martin  Stowell  in  the  attempt  at  rescue. 

"Mr  Drew  was,  as  you  are  probably 
aware."  said  Col  Hlgginson,  "editorially 
connected  with  the  newspaper  press  for 
many  years. 

"He  and  Mr  Stowell  were  citizens  of 
Worcester.  In  his  vocation  of  news 
gatherer  Mr  Drew,  who.  I  am  given  to 
understand,  was  energetic,  reliable  and 
discreet,  was  often  in  possession  of 
items  of  inside  history.  It  was  one  of 
these  such  items,  which  he  pulished 
long  years  after  the  event,  to  which  I 
refer. 

"Pending  legal  proceedings  after  Mr 
Stowell's  arrest  for  his  connection  with 
the  'riot'  at  the  court  house,  he  was 
confined  in  the  Suffolk  county  jail, 
where  one  day  he  received  a  visit  from 
his  newspaper  friend. 

"When  this  friend  took  his  departure 
from  the  jail  he  carried  away  with  him 
a  very  incriminating  bit  of  evidence. 
This  was  a  pistol  that  Drew  himself 
had  given  to  Stowell  before  the  latter's 
departure  from  Worcester. 

"This  would  seem  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion which  remained  for  so  many  years 
unanswered;  Who  held  the  pistol  from 
which  was  fired  the  bullet  that  killed 
Deputy  Marshal  Bachelder? 

"Mind  you,  this  rests  on  Mr  Drew's 
published  statement,  to  which,  how- 
ever, I  attach  full  credit. 

"It  is  only  since  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date  that  I  have  been  aware," 
Col  Higginson  proceeded  to  say,  "that 
for  a  long  time  the  belief  was  enter- 
tained by  many  that  I  was  the  man 
who  fired  the  fatal  shot.  During  the 
same  time  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Lewis  Hayden  was  the  person  who  did 
it.  I  never  at  any  time,  however,  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  him." 


"I  will  state  my  belief  that  if  at  the 
time  of  the  indignation  meeting  Fan- 
euil hall  had  been  furnished  with  a 
stage  entrance,  such  as  it  has  now  in 
its  rear  stairway,  the  release  of  Burns 
from  the  court  house  would  have  been 
accomplished.  The  leading  spirits  who 
were  to  take  active  part  in  the  assault 
on  the  building  were  either  upon  the 
platform  or  well  forward  in  the  body  of 
the  hall. 

"When  the  emeute  came  they  were 
thus  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  mass  of 
humanity  which  went  surging  out  of 
the  building.  The  vast  body,  composed 
of  those  outside  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  been  within  Faneuil  hall, 
pressed  onward  to  the  court  house.  It 
was  a  natural  focus,  and  the  people  no 
doubt  had  an  intimation  of  what  was 
afoot,  through  the  dropping  away  from 
the  meeting  before  the  adjournment  of 
persons  who  were  regarded  as  no  stick- 
lers. I  may  say.  regarding  the  use  of 
physical  force  for  the  attainment  of 
moral  purposes,  especially  purposes 
having  in  view  the  vindication  of  hu- 
man liberty. 

"So   it  came   to   pass  that   about   the 

exterior      of     the    building    this    really 

;  friendly  host  became  a  barrier  that  pre- 

j  vented    prompt    and    concerted    action, 

and  gave  the  garrison  in  the  court  house 

I  notice  and  warning  of  what  was   soon 
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to  be  attempted. 

"Andrew  Stowell  was  the  person  who 
devised  the  plan  to  attack  the  court 
house  while  the  meeting  was  in  prog- 
ress in  the  cradle  of  liberty.  Mr  Sto- 
well was  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause. 
He  reasoned  that  the  authorities  would 
not  expect  an  attack  on  the  place  where 
the  fugitive  slave  was  imprisoned  be- 
fore the  indignation  meeting  should 
have  broken  up.  It  was  a  plausible 
theory,  and  only  failed  in  practice  for 
the  reason  which  I  have  given." 

No  other  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
Burns*  release  by  force. 

Ex  superintendent  of  police  Cyrus 
Small  was  at  the  time  of  the  riot  at- 
tached as  a  patrolman  to  the  5th  di- 
vision, under  Capt  Hayes.  Patrolman 
Small  was  sent  down  in  the  detail 
which  was  called  for  at  the  scene  of  the 
trouble.  There  he  remained  until  Burns 
was  removed  from  the  city.  He  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  people  dur- 
ing all  that  time  as  feverish  in  the  ex- 
treme— a  popular  explosion  seemingly 
imminent  every  instant  of  the  time.  It 
was  like  living  near  to  the  crater  of  a 
rumbling  volcano.  Indignant,  popular 
feeling,  he  said,  has  never  since  been  so 
tense  and  so  long  sustained. 

Mr  Small's  superior,  Capt  Hayes,  was 
a -man  of  well-known  anti  slavery  sen- 
timent. 

On  the  day  on  which  Burns  was  sent 
away  in  the  legitimate  duty  of  preserv- 
ing the  public  peace,  some  of  Hayes' 
men  were  sent  down  to  guard  the  pas- 
sageway across  Broad  st,  at  its  inter- 
section with  Water  st,  to  keep  back 
the  crowd  of  sympathizers  who,  it  was 
believed,  would  be  massed  in  that  vi- 
cinity and  might  proceed  to  actual 
demonstrations  of  force. 

He  immediately  sent  the  following  let- 
ter: 

"BOSTON.  June  2,  1854. 
"To  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  Al- 
dermen of  the  City  of  Boston: 

"Through  all  the  excitement  attend- 
ant upon  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the 
fugitive  by  the  U  S  government  I  have 
not  received  an  order  which  I  have  con- 
ceived inconsistent  with  my  duties  as 
an  officer  of  the  police  until  this  day,  at 
which  time  I  have  received  an  order 
which,  if  performed,  would  implicate 
me  in  the  execution  of  that  infamous 
'fugitive  slave  bill.' 

"I  therefore  resign  the  office  which  I 
now  hold  as  captain  of  the  watch  and 
police,  from  this  hour,  11  a  m. 

"Most,   respectful^'   yours, 

"Joseph  K.   Hayes." 

Today,  "40  years  after"  the  rendition 
of  Anthony  Burns,  the  negro  is  a  free 
man  from  the  St  Croix  river  to  Galves- 
ton, and  "Bad  Friday"  with  him  re- 
mains, but  as  a  memory  only. 

Arthur  O'Keefe.. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  3,  1894. 


"IS  IT    BEST  TO   MARRY  TWICE?" 

A  new  comedy  in  five  acts,  entitled  "Is  It 
Best  to  Marry  Twice,"  by  a  young  Boston  au- 
thor, was  given  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  at  the  Tremont  theatre  on  last  Tues- 
day afternoon.  This  object  is  always  a  worthy 
one.  and  we  were  sorry  to  see  such  a  small 
audience. 

The  comedy  in  itself  is  not  new  in  thought  or 
action,  and  is  disconnected  and  unfinished  in 
parts.  Yet  there  are  some  bright  lines  here 
and  there.  The  author  has  made  one  great 
mistake  in  permitting  so  many  characters  to 
appear  on  the  stage  at  once  without  action,  and 
although  some  of  the  climaxes  are  unique, 
there  is  much  that  is  amateurish  in  construc- 
tion. 

The  story  is    as  follows:   Deacon    Nathan 
Hardstone,  a  man  of  fixed   principles  is  in  the 
openiDg  scene  in  love  with  liable  Wellsgrove, 
the  daughter  of  a   clerg  man  of   broad  views. 
She  will  not  listen   to  his  suit  as  she  loves 
Ralph  Greenwood ;  her  aged  Buitor  thus  scorned, 
resolves  to  he  revenged.    For  a  time  only  is  he 
successful.    A  gold  mine  is  discovered,  and  the 
deacon   transfers    his     affections     to  Jeruaia 
Jacobs,  a   tpinster   of  uncertain  age,  but  the 
possessor   of  the   piece   of   land  whereon  the 
mine  is  located— at  least  so  the    deacon  is  lead 
to  believe  by  the  real   owner,  Bert   Maxsden,  a 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Plnmville  Reform- 
er.   Everything  is  explained  in  the  end.    The 
hero  is  rewarded,  and  thevillain  punished,  and 
all  through   an   absent   minded  schemer,  Col. 
West. 
The  cast  was  as  follows : 


Deacon  Nathan  Hardstone.  H.  Gittus  Lonsdale 

JohnT.  Chesterfield W.  I  Clark 

Colonel  West .Thomas  Chapman 

Peavy Samuel  Stearns 

Rev.  Mr.  Wellfgrove Wm.  F.  Devere 

Bert  Mars  den Wm.  Addison  Pitt 

Tom  Quilby J.J.  DeGrasse 

Ralph  Greenwood M.  J.  Green 

Ike Arthur  Wilson 

Burton Thomas  Natvig 

Mr.  Thomas George  T.  Martin 

Gunder Harry  Alden  Walker 

Cora  Hardstone Miss  Marie  Leicester 

Jerusia  Jacobs Miss  Lotta  E.  Hope 

Marion  Warren Miss  Beatrice  Porterfleld 

Mary Miss  Hattie  Clacy 

Mable  Wellsgrove... Miss  Lotta  Dean  Bradford 

As  Deacon  Hardstone,  Mr.  H. .  Gittus  Lons- 
dale was  more  than  satisfactory.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  hardened  old  sinner  was  well  inter- 
pretated,  and  showed  contemplation  and 
study.  The  part  was  never  over-acted  hut 
strong  throughout.  Mr.  Lonsdale's  great 
charm  lies  in  his  voice  and  ease  of  manner ; 
again,  he  .is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his 
characters.  This  was  particularly  noticable 
during  the  flashes  of  wit,  and  more  prominent 
veins  of  comedy. 

W.  I.  Clark  should  continue  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  As  editor  of  the  Plumville  Re- 
former he  seemed  to  the  manor  born. 

Thomas  Chapman  made  a  good  Col.  West, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Addison  Pittas  BertMarsden, 
one  of  the  staff,  was  capital. 

The  part  of  Mable  Wellsgrove  is  variable, 
and  demands  a  versatile  interpreter.  Miss 
Lotta  Dean  Bradford  did  some  very  creditable 
work,  in  her  assumption  of  the  part.  She  was 
particularly  strong  in  her  dramatic  scenes,  and 
although  she  seemed  a  little  conscious  at 
times,  and  delivered  her  lines  hurridly,  these 
are  difficulties  which  can  be  easily  remedied. 
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For  the  Benefit  of  the  Blind 
of  the  St 


An  Eloquent  Appeal  Made  for  These 
Unfortunates  by  Attorney  Cleveland 
at  the  Uuion  Service  in  the  Methodist 
Church  last  Evening. 

"I  come  tonight  as  an  ambassador 
from  a  land  where  the  eun  never 
rises  or  sets."  It  was  hard  to  realize 
that  the  eyes  of  t4e  speaker  were 
sightless;  that  he  could  not  see  the 
beautiful  edifice  and  the  large  au- 
dience before  him. 

five  of  the  churches  of  this  city  uni" 
ted  in  a  union  service  last  night  in  the 
Methodist  church,  addressed  by  P. 
E.  Cleveland  of  Hartford,  the  blind 
attorney,  in  the  interest  of  the  blind 
people  of  the  state.  He  said  in  part: 
"I  am  h9re  tonight  because  the 
Master  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one  of 
the  benevolent  ladies  of  the  state  to 
go  out  and  see  what  good  she  might  do- 
One  day  she  came  across  a  -little 
sightless  child  takiug  care  of  itself  in 
a  most  pitiable  mauner.  An  inquiry 
brought  the  reply  that  it  was  'only 
little  blind  Antonio.'     She  determic- 


I  ed  to  do  something  for  the  chi  1.  She 
found  that  there  was  uo  ins'itnUon 
except  one  at  SjuUi  Boston  where 
the  blind  were  cared  far.  Other  eases 
were  discovered  by  her;  one  a  little 
baby  of  three  years,  'mi'  in  a  )  oom 
alone  to  care  for  itself,  tne  mocuer  a 
dissipated  woman  Tbi«  lady  came  to 
my  office  and  asked  me  to  be  present 
at  a  social  meeting  of  tne  young 
blind  people  of  the  city.  At  this 
meeting  Mrs.  Foster  proposed  that  a 
concert  be  given  for  the  benefit  of 
these  people.  I  became  interested 
and  proposed  to  hire  tha  largest  hall 
in  the  city  and  give  the  concert  on  a 
large  scal6.  A  grand  three  day's 
musical  festival  was  given  which  net- 
ted $800  to  the  cause.  I  went  before 
the  state  legislature  and  succeeded  in 
getting  an  appropriation  to  educate 
the  blind  youth, 

A  nursery  for  the  young  and  ^n  in- 
dustrial plan  for  adults  has  been 
started,  To  train  these  people  to  be 
useful  and  have  something  to  do  will 
take  aawy  nine- tenths  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  affliction. 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  his  life.  "Ac  the  afre  of  22 
y?ars  I  had  fnisbei  mv   course    of 
studies  at  college.     Had  a   svife  aud 
j  bright  little  child.   My  life   <vas  full 
J  of  hopes  and  ambitiom.  I  had  been 
[  troubled  with  my  eyes  and  went  to 
;  New  York  to  be  treated,   where    the 
j  awful  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
me.    It  felled  me  to  the  ground.     In 
two  months  I  lost  40  pounds  in  weight. 
After  a  time  I   became  less  despond- 
ent and  wondered    what  would  be- 
come of  my  wife  and  child.    I  went 
to  my  friends  and  they    discouraged 
me  all  the  more,    I  finally  decided   to 
try,  and  hung  out   my  shingle  with 
flattering  results." 

There  are  734  blind  persons  in  the 
state.  Many  touching  incidents  that 
had  came  under  his  own  personal 
observation  were  related  by  the 
speaker. 

He  said  it  had  been  intended  to  give 
a  concert  in  this,  as  in  other  cities, 
but  it  had  been  thought  not  advisa- 
ble to  do  so.  He  then  stated  that  he 
had  secured  a  New  Ha  vet,  steamer 
which  would  accomodate  1500  people. 
The  regular  price  of  the  steamer  is 
8650,  a  reduction  of  §150  had  been 
made  from  this  price.  It  was  propos- 
ed to  give  this  grand  excursion  on 
July  3  to  Watch  Hill  and  Block  Is- 
land. All  who  were  friends  of  the 
blind  and  willing  to  help  were  asked 
to  rise,    A  number  arose. 
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ALL  WITH  SIGHTLESS  EYES. 


Commencement  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Children  of  the  School,  Some  of  Them 
Also  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Show  the  Won- 
derful xtesults  of  Patient  Teaching 
— BIB     Audience     That     Could     See 
Packed  the  Roston  Theatre. 
The    scores    of    sightless    children    in 
•White  costumes  who  were  grouped  under 
tlie   greenwood   scenery   of    the    Boston 
Theatre  stage  yesterday  afternoon  could 
not  see   the   large  audience    that   filled 
all  the  seats  and  standing  room  to  over- 
flowing  at    the   commencement    of    the 
Perkins     Institute    and    Massachusetts 
Sohool  for  the  Blind. 

But  most  of  these  children  could  hear 
the  buzz  of  conversation,  and  they  evi- 
dently felt  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, when,  at  3  o'clock,  the  exercises 
beg'an  with  the  playing  of  the  "Corona- 
tion March"   by  the  students'   band. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  explained  how  these  exer- 
cises differed  from  those  of  other  com- 
mencements. They  did  not  show  the 
work  of  graduates  alone,  but  represented 
the  work  of  the  whole  school,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  train- 
ins  that  had  been  done  under  great  dis- 
advantage. 

J  Ir.  Eliot  told'  the  audience  that  they 
would  see  how  the  lack  of  one  vital 
faculty  only  added  intensity  to  the  other 
faculties,  and  then  he  explained  from 
time  to  time  the  different  features  of 
the  exhibition. 

Four  raised  maps  were  resting  on 
easels  on  the  platform  for  the  exer- 
elses  In  geography.  Slender  hands  felt 
their  way  over  these  maps,  and  clear, 
young  voices  told  what  their  hands 
1'nim.l  out. 

Lottie  Rich  described  the  hills  and 
mountain  ranges  of  New  England,  Jen- 
ny Foss  described  the  rivers  and  Edna 
Reed  told  about  the  principal  cities  of 
f't-  state.  _..., 

Then,  on  the  fourth  map.  Judith 
Thomas,  who  cannot  see.  hear  or  speak 
as  other  people  can.  pointed  out  the 
location  and  told  what  they  were. 

ONK.   OF  THE   LITTLE  BLIND  GIRLS 

acteu'as  Interpreter  for  her,  repeating 
to  the  audience  the  words  Edith  tapped 
oul    on    Ihe   inside   of   her  hand. 

11  was  wonderful  to  see  the  two  slight 
hands,  loosely  clasped,  transmitting  the 
thoughts  between  the  two  childish 
minds.  , 

The  student's  song  .was  sung  by  IS 
boys  and  young  men,  the  words  hav- 
ing been  written  by  Charles  P.  Porres- 
ter  and  the  music  by  Charles  A.  Ro- 
,;nr,  both  members  of  the  graduating 
class. 

Four  little  girls  and  four  little  boys, 
behind  a  long  table  at  the  front  of  the 
stage,  modelled  In  clay.  Another  group 
behind  them  was  busy  with  sloyd  knit- 
ting, which  each  of  them  described. 
They  were  making'  reins,  work  bags, 
mail  sacks  and  other  things,  anil  al- 
though they  were  very  little  children, 
they  accurately  described  the  sketches 
iliev    were  taking. 

While  the  clay  moulders  were  at 
work.  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  made  a 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  He 
said  in  brief: 

"An  adult  of  outside  rank  has  hard 
work  to  speak  at  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  because  the  children  themselves 
are  .-peaking  with  so  much  more  elo- 
quence. Boston  has  many  object  les- 
sons, but  1  venture  to  say  that  it  has 
not  one  that  blossoms  forth  with 
greater  impressiveness  than  the  annual 
commencement  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind. 

-We  of  Massachusetts  have  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind  in  the 
world.  Why  is  it'.1  Because  we  have 
humanity,  because  we  believe  in  the 
people,  and  this  scene  is  an  affirmation 
'  of  it.    The  souls  are  dawning  in   these 


children,   and   that   Is    the   secret  of  all 

patience 
go  to  the  Perkins  Instltue  for  the  Blind 
and  lee  the  work  <>i  tier  teachers,  whose 
n  ults  are  si  en  here  today.  These 
children  challenge  you  and  i  t<* 
what  they   have  accomplished. 

Mr,  Anagnos  is  giving  his  life  t"  this 
work,  and  i  ward  to  say  something  in 
his  behalf.  The  hard  times  hav,.  beeri 
felt  at  the  Institution  al  Jamaica  Plaiiii 
th"  kindergarten  ,  [  the  blind.  There  are 
current  expenses  to  be  paid  and  a  debt 
Of  $16,600  In  be  lifted,  and  you  hi 
day  ought  to  go  home  with  the  deter- 
mination that  these  expenses  and  this 
debt  shall  In-  met.  Then  this  will  be  a 
red-letter  day  that  all  of  us 

SHALL   Bk"glAI>   TO   REMEMBER. 

Meanwhile  little  Tommy  Stringer,  who 
Is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  had  made 
some  pigeon's  eggs  of  soft  clay.  The 
other  children  had  modelled  representa- 
tions of  a  nest,  a  pigeon  on  the  nest,  a 
pigeon  house,  a  barn,  a  corn  bin,  a 
field  and  two  little  baby  pigeons,  which 
they  used  to  Illustrate  a  poetic  story. 
Tommy  described  the  eggs  that  held 
the  wonderful  secret  by  tapping  his 
words  on  the  hand  of  an  interpreter, 
and  in  the  same  manner  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  who  '  also  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  described  a  stuffed  pigeon. 

The  game  where  some  of  the  children 
sung  in  a  circle,  while  others  played 
pigeons,  was  more  pathetic  than  any 
other  exercises,  although  the  children 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  immensely. 

The  kinder  orchestra  is  a  queer  thing. 
It  is  composed  of  triangles,  whistles, 
bells,  a  cornet,  toy  zither,  clappers  and 
other  Instruments,  and  the  cannon  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  smashing  a  blown- 
up  paper  bag.  The  orchestra  kept  time 
and  played  two  pieces. 

The  exercise  in  physiology,  given  by. 
Miss  Florence  E.  Welfoot  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Tlerney,  ilustrated  with  blocks 
and  bottles  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent essential  elements  in  the  human 
body  and  in  common  foods. 

The  gymnastic  and  military  drills 
showed  that  the  boys  were  well  trained 
in  these  directions,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  marched  called  for  the  spe- 
cial applause. 

There  was  singing  by  a  chorus,  and 
then  the  final  exercise,  an  exercise  in 
electricity  by  the  boys  of  the>  graduat- 
ing class.  ,  These  boys  gave  a  round 
robin  lecture  on  electricity,  illustrating 
their  words  with  experiments  made 
without  other  assistance  than  the  sense 
of  touch.  They  started  batteries  and 
dynamos,  rang  bells,  telegraphed  and 
produced  electric  light. 

The  names  of  the  seven  graduates 
were  James  S.  Davis,  Francis  J.  L. 
O'Brien,  Chales  P.  Forrester,  Charles 
A.  Robair,  William  A.  Messer.  Mary 
E.  Tierney  and  Florence  E.  Welfoot. 

In  presenting  them  with  their  diplo- 
mas Dr.  Eliot  said  that  the  parchments 
were  not  only  records  of  what  the  stu- 
dents had  done  in  the  past,  but  prom-  j 
ises  of  work  yet  to  be  done.  Great  ' 
things  had  been  done  by  the  blind,  and 
great  things  were  still  possible.  For 
their  friends  in  the  audience  and  on  the 
platform  and  for  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution, both  living  and  dead,  lie  said 
to  the  graduates,  "hail,"  and  not  "fare- 
well." 
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SKILLFUL   SIGHTLESS    CHILDREN. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  Perltius  in- 
ntisuie  and  Massachusetts*  School  for  the 
Blind. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  comfortably  to  ac- 
commodate all   those  who  attended  the  com- 
mencement exorcises  of  the   Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.     Not  onlv 
was  every  seat   occupied,  bat  the  aisles  and  the 
halls  set  aside  for  promenading  were  crowded.  I 
On  the  great  stage  were  seated   the  pupils  and  ! 
the  teachers  of  the  institution.     Samuel  Eliot,  I 
LL.  D..  presided. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
peculiarly  wonderful  precision  of  the  siahtless 
children  was  the  very  first  number  of  the  pro- 
gram—the- performance  of  the  Coronation 
march  from  Myerbeer's  "La  Prophete"  by  the 
baud  of  instrumental  Dlayer*.  The  time  taken 
was  fast,  yet  nothing  distracting  occurred. 

"These  young  people."  said   Dr.  Eiiot.   "wel- 
come you  to  their   Commencement   exercises. 
They  represent  the  whole  work  of   the  school- 
work  which  has  been  aone  under  the  greatest  | 
disadvantages.      But  you  will  see  that  the  want  I 
of  one  vital  faculty  has   been    supplied   by   the' 
wouderul  cultivation  ot  the  other  vital  facul- 
ties."   Then  began  the  exercises  illustrative  of 
the  highest  development  of  the  training  of  chil- 


dren wanting  of  the  sensi  of  sight  and  of  some 
ot  tho  faculties  ot  the  mind.  In  no  country  In 
the  world.  as  was  afterward  stated,  has  this 
training  of  too  blind  so  progressed,  and,  ad- 
mittedly, no  institution  in  the  States  compares 
with  these  allied  schools  here.  Ho,  too,  these 
annual  <-x -raises  are  Incomparable  »s  exhibi- 
tion-, tnarvolous  and  pathetic,  of  tho  education 
of  these  Children. 

Lottie  Kicll.  Jenny  I'oss.  Edna  It'ied  and  Edith 
Thomas  performed  an  exorcise  in  tfeocraphy  by 
means  of  raised  charts  of  the  district*  described. 
The  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  culti- 
vation of  substitute  faculties  was  given  by  little 
Kuiih  Thomas,  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 
By  the  sense  of  touch  f.he  transmitted  to  an- 
other girl  who  stnott  near  her  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  division  of  Massachusetts 
into  counties,  and  of  the  position  ana  extent  of 
tho  counties.  A  chorus  for  main  voices,  the 
words  of  which  were  wrltton  by  Charles  K.  Fo,-. 
rester,  and  the  music  of  which  was  compo 
Charles  A.  Kobair.  both  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  was  pleasingly  rendered.  Ihe 
verses  "f  the  sons  wero  gleeful  ana  the  melody 
was  suitably  flowing, 

The  next  exercise,  performed   by  "otneoftho 
members   of   the   kindergarten    class,   demon- 
strated the    success  of  ihe  efforts  to  teacn  th'j 
very  young  how  to  emplov   their  creative  I   < 
tics.     The  litilo  ones,  .sitting  at  a  low  •• 
ben  eh,  modeled  some  thine  or  ocher  to  illustrate 
the  chapters  of  a   little  s  ory  of   the  fin' 
"two  beautiful  white  eegs."  Among  these  chil- 
dren were  Elizabeth   Kouffl   and  Tommy  Strin- 
ger, two  most  eminent  examples  of  the  school's 
ln'-r.liotl  of  instruction. 

While  this  exercise  was  doing.  Kev.  Kdward 
A.  Horton  delivered  a  plea  In  behalf  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. "  Boston  has  many  ohj -ct  lessons," 
be  s  "id  substantially,  "but  there's  not  one  that 
appeals  to  us  annually  as  do  these  exercises. 
This  (pointing  to  tho  rows  of  the  attentive 
blind)  outranks  all  dratnat  c  art.  I'm  not  de- 
preciatme  the  drama,  but  here  is  tratredy. 
pathos:  at  first  thus  impressing  ns  a: 
afterward  we  rise  on  wings  ot  exultation  be- 
cause of  what  has  been  achieved  and  what  is 
prophesied  by  this.  This  scene,  of  which  we  all 
are  parti,  to-day  represents  the  most  advanced 
treatment  of  the  blind  now  known  jM 
the  world.  This  is  conceded  by  '  i  sr- 
many  and  Dy  England.  We  put  thee  children 
in  a  position  where  they  can  walk  erec.c  and 
with  self-respect,  flow  does  this  come  about? 
Beciusewe  believe  In  humanity,  because  we 
have  run  up  th*  nag  which  signifies  that  for  the 
ueople  and  by  tho  peoole  can  the  b°st  results 
he  achieved  along  the  line  of  humanity.  This 
is  the  affirmation  of  it.  This  is  co-operative 
character  making.  It  is  not  to  Dour  in.  but  to 
draw  out."  He  paid  a  great  tribute  to  the 
patience  of  the  teacher*.  Then  he  reminded 
the  audience  that  three  tnings  have  gn:  to  be 
clone,  viz. :  12  pumls  more  accommodated  in  the 
kindergarten  department,  in  addition  to  the  70 
pupils  now  therein;  ihe  house  in  .lamnica 
Plain  will  have  to  be  freed  of  a  debt  of  $10,500. 
and  S65.000  of  me  endowment  fund  of  $100,000 
will  have  to  be  raised. 

The  remainder  of  the  exercises  consisted  of 
scientific  demonstrations  Dy  members  of  the 
graduating  class  and  of  chorus  simring. 

Dr.  Eliot  presented  diplomas  to  the  following 
named  graduates:  James  F.  Davis.  Charles  F. 
Forrester.  William  A.  Messer.  Francis  J.  L. 
O'Brien.  Cliarles  A,  Robair.  Mary  A.  i'ierney 
and  Florence  K  Welpool.  The  exercises  thus 
concluded. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE  (5,   18J4. 

The  Boston  Theatre  stage  was  occupied 
by  a  wonderful  group  of  artists  yester- 
day afternoon.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
results  of  patient  and  careful  training  of 
sightless  children  were  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

After  the  playing  of  the  "Coronation 
March"  by  the  Students'  Band,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation. 
made  the  opening  remarks.  The  work  of 
the  entire  school  was  exhibited,  and  it 
was  pathetic  yet  encouraging  to  see  the 
boys  and  girls  go  through  their  lessons 
in  geography,  mould  clay,  and  perform 
on  musical  instruments.  Little  Tommy 
Stringer,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
had  made  some  pigeon's  eggs  of  soft 
clay.  While  the  clay  moulders  were  at 
work,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  made  a 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  He 
said  there  are  current  expenses  to  be 
paid  and  a  debt  of  $1G,500  to  be  lifted. 

Then  came  the  exercise  in  physiology, 
gymnastic  and  military  drills,  and  exer- 
ciser, in  electricity. 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  are  one  of  the  best  possible  ad- 
vertisements for  that  asylum  To  see  the 
children  modelling  in  clay,  to  hear  the 
kindergarten  orchestra,  and  to  follow  the 
able  electrical  demonstration  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  was  an  experience  likely  to 
touch  the  heart  and  the  pockei-hook  of 
the  charitably  disposed. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  6,  1894. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  fur  the  blind  at  Boston 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  were  witnessed 
by  a  vast  audience  which  taxed  the  great 
auditorium  to  its  utmost  oapacity.  Gov. 
Greenhalge  honored  the  occasion,  others 
present  on  the  stage  were:  H.  ol.  Howe, 
Edward  Jackson,  Win,  Endicott,  J.  M. 
Glover,  Col.  Saltonstall,  Samuel  Cobb,  Col. 
Henry  Stt  no,  Dr.  Horton  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  president  of  the  exercises. 

Upon  the  nlatform  were  seated  the  pupils 
of  the  Institute  and  also  the  kindergarten 
pupils  of  Jamaica  T'lain.  The  girls  were 
all  daintily  dressed  either  in  pure  white  or 
some  delicate  color.  The  opening  number 
of  the  programme  was  the  Coronation  March 
"La  Propln'te"  played  by  the  band. 

The  adefress  of  greeting  was  made  by  Dr. 
Eliot.  lie  said:  "The-e  young  people  bid 
you  welcome.  I  would  they  could  see  yuur 
appreciation",  but  I  am  sure  they  feel  it.  In 
Boston  there  are  mnny  object  lessons,  but 
not  one  is  more  significant  than  the  fact 
that  these  blind  graduates  stand  here  to- 
day." Then  came  the  very  interesting  ex- 
ercise in  geography  In-  Lottie  Rich.  Jennie 
Foss,  Edna  Heed  and  Edith  Thomas.  Ea<  h 
girl  was  stationed  beside  a  raised  map  of 
New  England.  Lottie  Rich  recited  about 
the  mountains.  Jenny  Foss  about  the 
rivers.  Edna  Reed  possessing  a 
clear,  deep,  rich  voice  located  and  ex- 
plained about  the  prominent  cities  and 
towns.  Then  came  the  most  wonderful  ac- 
complishment of  all.  Edith  Thomas,  the 
little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  by  means 
of  the  palm  alphabet  gave  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  counties,  islands,  etc.,  and 
summed  up  the  geography  lesson.  While 
her  left  hand  travelled  over  that  part  of  the 
country  spoken  of,  her  right  communicated 
her  thoughts  to  Edna  Reed,  who  told  it  to 
the  audience.  This  exhibition  called  forth 
a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause,  and  Edith 
Thomas  was  presented  with  a  huge  bou- 
quet of  fragrant  flowers,  and  with  a  smiling 
face  she  was  led  away. 

The  next  number,  a  glee  for  male  voices 
— "Students'  Song" — was  most  beautifully 
executed,  the  sweet,  well-trained  voices 
blending  together  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
words  were  by  C.  F.  Forrester,  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class.  He  possesses  a 
very  fine  tenor  voice  and  is  taking  a  special 
training  in  ^ocal  music.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  will  be  a  conoert  singer 
and  teacher.  The  music  was  composed  by 
C.  A..  Robair,  who  is  a  most  talented  musi- 
cian. He  is  a  well  built,  slender  youth, 
with  black  wavy  hair  and  an  expression  of 
marked  sweetness,  purity  and  intelligence. 
He  is  already  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
piano  and  organ,  has  studied  harmony  most 
thoroughly.  He  is  also  a  very  fine  bass 
singer  and  his  teachers  predict  that  with- 
out doubt  he  will  become  a  musician  of 
high  rank. 

The  little  ones  in  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment then  occupied  the  stage.  Half  of 
the  class  were  seated  at  the  little,  low 
tables  by  the  footlights  and  modelled  in 
clay,  while  the  other  half  stood  behind  and 
exhibited  the  principles  of  sloyd  in  knit- 
ting. The  various  steps  in  knitting,  from 
the  coarse  twine  chain,  through  casting  on 
Btitches,  plain  knitting,  seaming,  ribbing, 
plain  and  rib,  narrowing  and  picking  up 
stitches,  was  illustrated  by  the  little  ones, 
each  one  explaining  as  he  worked  and 
telling  who  they  were  making  the  article 
for.  While  the  little  ones  were  finishing 
their  clay  modelling,  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  was  made  by  Dr. Horton. 

he  said  among  other  things:  "There  is 
no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
which  rivals  this  institution.  Why  is  this 
in  a  land  of  hurly  hurley  with  its  newness 
and  crudeness  ?  Because  our  flag  is  flung 
to  the  breeze  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
To  witness  the  awakening  of  these  souls  is 
wonderful.  Now  we  realize  that  it  is  not 
what  we  put  into  the  mind  but  what  we 
draw  out  that  educates  us. 

"Upon  these  boards  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  world  have  stood.  Among  them  Booth, 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry.  But  nothing  has 
ever  surpassed  the  tragedv  and  pathos  that 
we  see  here  today.  AVith  all  the  skill  the 
great  artists  have  put  forth,  this  display 
outranks  all  dramatic  art.  Wo  rise  and 
Bound  the  victorious  note  when  we  realize 
what  these  in  darkness  have  accom- 
plished." 

Then  he  noted  three  things.  First,  the 
kindergarten  numbers  70  (twice  the  num- 
ber of  heretofore),  with  a  waiting  list  of  12. 


2nd.  the  debt  is  815,300,  and  ho  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  everybody  to  do  a  little 
that  this  debt  might    be    liquidated.*  3rd, 

there  was  a  pressing  need  that  81)5,000  bo 
raised  that  the  work  might  be  carried  on  to 
die  highest  development. 

The  little  ones  at  the  modelling  table 
then  gave  their  charming  "pigeon  exer- 
cise," among  the  brightest  being  the  two 
little  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer. 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  took  the  house  by 
Btorm.  Especially  effective  was  the  Christ- 
mas Chimes  Mazurka,  composed  by  the 
|  talented  blind  teacher,  O.  C.  lioeske.  The 
I  exercise  in  physiology  by  the  two  young 
lady  graduates,  Florence  E.  Welfoot  and 
Mary  B.  Tierney,  wa;  intensely  interesting. 
Miss  Welfoot  is  an  accomplished  violinist 
and  Miss  Tierney  is  a  fine  pianist.  The 
gymtrastic  and  military  drill  was  marked 
by  a  careful  precision  and  finish,  which 
was  applauded  to  the  echo.  The  vice* 
of  the  girls  then  sweetly  blended 
in  two  melod'ous  choruses.  The  evercise 
in  electricity  by' the  boys  of  the  graduating 
class  was  particularly  lucid  and  entertain- 
ing, being  illustrate  1  by  apparatus  and  ex- 
periments. Then  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot  and  a  short 
address,  not  of  farewell  but.  as  he  said, 
"Hail  to  the  graduates."  Those  receivine 
diplomas  were  J.  S.  Davis,  C.  F.  Forrester, 
W.  A.  Messer,  F.  J.  L.  O'Brien,  C.  A.  Ro- 
bair, Mary  E.  Tierney  and  Florence  E. 
Welfoot. 

The  day  before  graduation  when  all  the 
world  was  revelling  in  floods  of  sunshine 
I  visited  this  institution,  where,  although 
the  inmates  dwell  in  a  land  of  darkness, 
their  faces  re' ected  nothing  but  the  sun- 
shine of  a  happy  heart.  It  is  noticeable 
even  to  a  casual  observer  that  while  in  a 
measure  shut  out  from  the  beauties  of  the 
world  they  are  invariably  cheerful  and  al- 
wavs  patient.  My  observation  was  quickly 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Anagnos  who  ushered  me 
into  his  large  study  and  while  he  sat  at  his 
desk  systematic/illy  piled  high  with  papers 
and  reports  I  sat  in  an  easy  chair  opposite, 
while  he  attended  to  some  little  matter, mv 
wandering  eye  noted  the  soft  Persiau  tint- 
ing found  in  the  furnishings  of  the  room, 
the  books,  pictures,  the  flowers  and  above 
all  the  great  broad  windows  inviting  the 
golden  sun  light. 

Dr.  Anagnos  told  me  that  the  vearhad 
been  unusually  successful,  and  that  there 
had  been  nothing  to  staud  in  the  way  of 
good  work,  not  even  one  serious  sickness. 
This  school  is  making  marked  advance- 
ment. The  opening  of  another  year  will 
find  the  school  in  a  position  to  fit  the  stu- 
dents for  college.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made.  Several  of 
the  graduates  have  in  the  past  taken  col- 
lege courses  and  distinguished  themselves. 
A  notable  case  is  that  of  W.  B. 
Perry,  who  graduated  three  years  ago 
from  Amherst.  Standing  first  in  a 
class  of  '93.  His  specialty  while  in  college 
was  classic  languages.  Since  graduation 
he  has  been  a  tutor  and  has  been  reading 
law.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  stu- 
dents making  honorable  college  records, and 
it  has  become  a  recognized  necessity  that  the 
preparation  be  made  right  here,  where  the 
methods  begun  can  be  carried  out. 

The  kindergarten  deDartment  at  Jamaica 
Plain  has  revolutionized  the  work  through- 
out the  school.  With  pride  Dr.  Anagno3 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  this  year  introduced  sloyd  in  knitting 
and  sewing,  and  emphasised  the  fact  that 
in  no  other  school  in  Massachusetts  nad 
this  been  done.  The  very  best  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  secured  by  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Anna  Moreland,  an  expert  teacher  of 
manual  training  in  her  couutrv,  Finland, 
the  home  of  Sloyd. 

Sloyd  is  unquestionably  the  foundation 
of  a  thorough  mental  education,  dealing  as 
it.  does  with  logical  senuence.  Even  the 
child  is  led  to  recognise  the  steps  which 
intervene  between  cause  and  effect,  and  so 
the  mind  i3  trained  to  clearer  thinking  and 
the  hands  are  trained  to  be  most  skilful. 
According  to  the  old  system  the  learning  of 
a  trade  did  little  more  than  make  a  machine 
of  one.  After  having  learned  one  particu- 
lar trade,  still  the  principles  underlying  the 
whole  universe  of  work  were  sealed. 

The  manner  in  which  slovd  in  knitting  is 
taught  is  like  this :  First  very  coarse  twine 
is  knitted  into  a  chain  by  the  fingers,  then 
the  simple  stitch,  followed  by  the  ribbed 
and  seamed  stitches;  filially  basket  pattern 
is  accomplished  and  a  lesson  in  geometry. 
While  this  apparently  easy  and  simple 
work  of  knitting  is  being  learned  t'ie 
child's  mind  has  become"  familiar  with 
eau.se  and  effect  and  the  intervening  steps. 
Other  lessons  taught  are  order,  method, 
precision,  neatness"  and  finish. 

Sloyd  in  sewing  is  taught  like  this.  Fir3t 
on  thin  sheets  of  iron  and    later    ou    paste- 


board  holes  punched  at  regular  Intervals 
and  through  these  oarse  twine  is  drawn  in 
ditches.  Next  perforated  oardi  are  used 
and  all  lengths  and  variety  of  stitching 
taught  anvM   is   next    place<i    In 

i  lie  hands  of  the  little  o- es  and  finally 
needle,  thread  and  line  imen  is  taken  tiji. 
The  exquisite  work  then  done  proves  that 
this  m  thodical  training  of  hand  and  mind 
ot  been  in  vain. 

The  Sloyd  training  illustrates  azaln 
Tin-  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  I 

i  rising  up,  and  spread  grees. 

The  seeing  world    have    much    to    learn 
from  the  thoroughness   with  which    < 
thing  is  taught.       What    is    once    absorbed 
through  the  sense  of  touch  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6,  1S04. 


SIGHTLESS  GRADUATES. 


Perkins    Asylum   Exercises 
in  Boston  Theater. 


Rev  E.  A.  Horton  Makes  a  Rin^in? 
Address  to  Great  Tliron?. 


All  Work  of  School  Eeceives  Practical 
Illustration  by  Pupils. 


A  garden  party  In  the  midst  of  a 
charming  woodland  scene.  So  appeared 
the  great  stage  of  the  Boston  theater 
yesterday  afternoon  to  the  throngs  that 
filed  into  the  auditorium  and  galleries 
before  3  pm,  the  hour  set  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind. 

As  usual,  this  most  interesting  occa- 
sion drew  an  audience  that  packed  the 
theater  from  the  first  row  of  orchestra 
stalls  to  the  shute  in  the  top  gallery. 

The  stage  was  set  to  represent  a 
wooded  garden,  and  as  all  the  girls  in 
the  school  were  dressed  in  white,  and 
the  smaller  boys  wore  white  waists, 
and  all  wore  boutonnieres  of  flowers 
and  gay-colored  neckties,  the  effect  was 
genuinely  fete-like. 

Dr  Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  beside 
him  upon  the  platform  were,  among 
others,  Hon  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Col 
Henry  Stone,  Mr  Edward  Jackson,  Rev 
E.  A.  Horton,  Mr  William  Endicott,  Mr 
Henry  Marion  Howe,  son  of  Mrs  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  Mr  Anagnos.  who  al- 
ways upon  public  occasions  retires  as 
far  as  possible  from  notice,  but  is  the 
able  director  of  all  that  goes  on. 

The  coronation  march  from  Meyer- 
beer's "Le  Prophete"  was  played  as  an 
overture  by  the  band  of  instrumental 
players  from  the  school,  after  which  Dr 
Eliot  spoke  briefly. 

"The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  institution,"  he  said,  "are  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  all  other  schools. 
For  one  thing,  they  are  representative 
of  the  work  of  the  school  for  the  blind, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class,  in- 
stead of  the  graduating  class  alone. 

"Another,  and  the  chief  particular  In 
which  they  differ  is  the  fact  that  all 
the  scholars  labor  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage." 

Dr  Eliot  said  he  wished  that  the  pu- 
pils upon  the  stage  could  see  the  look 
of  eager  expectancy  upon  the  faces  of 
the  audience,  but  he  felt  sure  they  were 
conscious  of  the  sympathetic  interest  of 
those,  whom  they  could  not  see. 

"But  though  the  scholars  lack  one  vi- 
tal faculty,"  said  Dr  Eliot,  "they  make 
up  for  this  less  in  the  vitalitv  and  force 
of  their  other  faculties.  The  conserva- 
tion of  their  powers  that  leads  them  to 
conquer  their  disadvantage  is  the  very 
thing  that  teaches  them  to  lay  hold  of 
and  conquer  their  advantages." 

An  exercise  in  geography  by  four  little 
girls  followed.  These  were  Lottie  Rich, 
Jenny  Foss,  Edna  Reed  and  Edith 
Thomas. 

From  raised  maps  of  the  states  of 
New  England,  which  the  little  girls 
modeled  while  the  audience  was  gather- 


ing,  they  described  the  mountains,  rivers 
and  cities  in  the  clearest  and  most  lucid 
fashion. 

The  fourth  little  girl,  Edith  Thomas, 
is  one  of  the  four  children  in  the  school 
who  entered  there  deaf  and  dumb,  as 
well  as  blind.  She  pointed  out  her  geog- 
raphy exercise  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  w_ith  the  fingers  of  her  other 
hand  talked  about  it  to  little  Edna  Reed, 
who  told  it  to  the  audience.  Edith  was 
rewarded  not  only  by  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause, but  by  a  bouquet  of  blossoms. 

The  students'  song,  a  glee  for  male 
voices,  with  words  by  Charles  F.  For- 
rester and  music  by  Charles  A.  Robair, 
both  of  the  graduating  class  of  94,  was 
then  sung  by  a  class  of  boys. 

The  kindergarten  scholars  burnished 
the  next  few  numbers.  While  a  model- 
ing class  prepared  the  clay  for  an  ob- 
ject lesson  about  pigeons,  another  group 
illustrated  sloyd  work  in  knitting,  a  de- 
parture in  this  direction  that  is  unique 
in  this  country,  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  being  the  first  school  in  America 
to  teach  this  branch  of  sloyd  work. 

The  little  sightless  tot  who  was  "pick- 
ing up  dropped  stitches,"  and  the  little 
fellow  who  said  he  was  knitting  a  letter 
bag  for  Mrs  Anagnos,  brought  down  the 
house. 

Rev  E.  A.  Horton  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  while  the  busy  fingers  of  the 
class  in  front  of  him  modeled  the  va- 
rious objects  with  which  to  illustrate 
their  lesson  he  made  an  impassioned  ap- 
peal for  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
which  is  unable  to  accommodate  many 
now  waiting  to  enter,  for  lack  of  means. 


Mr  Horton  said,  in  part,  that  so  ab- 
sorbed had  he  become  in  watching  the 
eloquent,  appealing,  fascinating  work  of 
the  children  he  had  been  dropping  the 
stitches  of  the  speech  he  had  in  his 
heart  to  make. 

He  referred  to  "Ward  McAllister's  re- 
cent fling  at  Boston  people  as  more  giv- 
en to  presenting  money  to  charities  than 
the  pursuit  of  a  really  fashionable'  ex- 
istence, and  said  it  was  one  of  the 
glories  of  New  England. 

He  said  people  are  not  born  into  the 
world  to  enter  "society,"  but  to  raise 
humanity  to  a  higher  level.  Of  all  Bos- 
ton's many  charities  no  one  blossoms 
out  more  fragrantly  from  year  to  year 
than  that  of  the  work  among  the  blind. 

He  would  not  undervalue  the  glory  of 
the  drama,  but  he  felt  sure  the  scene 
before  him  and  behind  him  outranked 
in  interest  any  ever  before  witnessed  on 
that  stage,  though  there  a  Booth,  an 
Irving,  a  Terry,  a  Barrett  and  others  of 
that  rank  had  unfolded  the  beauties  of 
Shakespeare. 

"All  laurel  crowns  to  those  who  ren- 
der human  experiences  to  us  as  these 
have  done,"  said  Mr  Horton,  "but  trag- 
edy and  pathos  both  encompass  the  liv- 
ing pictures  before  me." 

"America  represents  the  '  most  ad- 
vanced treatment  of  the  blind  in  all  the 
world."  The  speaker  went  on  to  say 
that  the  schools  represented  about  him 
not  only  give  the  pupils  an  education, 
but  equip  them  to  earn  a  living  when 
their  school  days  are  over. 

"America's  foremost  position  in  her 
treatment  of  the  blind,  as  in  so  many 
particulars,  is  made  possible  in  the 
hurly-burly  rush  of  her  every-day  life, 
because  as  a  country  she  has  run  up  the 
flag  of  humanity. 

"Cooperative  character  making  is  her 
watchword.  Not  to  pour  into  children, 
but  to  draw  out,  is  the  secret  of  the 
higher  type  of  education,  and  this  the 
blind  institutions  exemplifies  in  a  mar- 
velous manner." 

After  a  tribute  to  Mr  Anagnos,  "that 
dear  man,  who  is  giving  his  life  to  the 
work,"  Mr  Horton  said  the  kindergarten 
is  in  especial  ..eed  of  three  things.  First, 
it  needs  contributions  in  sums  of  any 
size,  to  enable  it  to  open  doors  to  the  12 
now  waiting  for  admittance  into  the 
light,  and  to  supply  the  balance  of  the 
running  expenses  for  the  70  now  in  the 
kindergarten;  second,  it  needs  contribu- 
tions to  lift  its  debt  of  $16,500;  and  third, 
gifts  enough  to  raise  the  balance  of  the 
desired  endowment  of  $100,000,  to  supply 
the  income  that  will  make  positive  the 
continuation  of  the  work. 


"The  Pigeons,"  illustrated  by  model- 
ing, finger  play  and  a  game,  were  then 
shown  to  the  audience  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  wonderfully  attractive  and  intel- 
ligent little  people. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  who  are  deaf  and 
speechless,  as  well  as  sightless,  took 
part  in  this  exercise.  Baby  Tommy,  as 
full  of  mischief  as  an  ess  is  full  of 
meat,  deftly  modeled  some  eggs,  and 
beautiful  little  "Willie,"  her  sweet  face 
framed  in  golden  curls,  told  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  pigeon  she  held  In  her  hand 
through  the  fingers  of  a  little  class- 
mate. 

The  tenderness  with  which  the  chil- 
dren who  are  blind  care  for  those  who 
are  more  bereft  than  themselves,  was, 
as  always,  one  of  the  touching  features 
of  the  exhibition. 

The  Kinder  orchestra  played  the 
"Christmas  Chimes  Mazurka"  and  the 
"Carnival  Polka,"  the  first  written  for 
the  baby  orchestra  by  Miss  C.  C. 
Roeske,   their  devoted  musical  teacher, 


who  is  herself  blind.  From  the  smallest 
fellow  of  all,  bringing  his  triangle  notes 
into  the  harmony  in  perfect  time,  to 
the  older  little  fellow  who  cleverly  man- 
ages to  play  his  zither  and  at  the 
proper  moment  inflate  and  break  a  pa- 
per bag,  to  introduce  the  snap  of  a 
whip  at  the  right  moment,  proved 
themselves  marvelous  little  musicians. 

An  interesting  object  exercise  in  phys- 
iology was  presented  by  Miss  Florence 
E.  Wei  foot  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Tierney 
of  the  graduating'  class. 

Military  drill  by  the  older  boys  opened 
the  second  part  of  the  program,  the  wee 
folks  of  the  kindergarten,  as  always, 
being  withdrawn  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming fatigued. 

A  class  of  younger  boys,  with  dumb 
bells,  gave  a  gymnastic  exercise,  for 
which  one  of  the  boys  of  the  school 
played. 

A  chorus  of  girls  next  sang  a  group 
of  songs,  and  the  boys  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  gave  an  interesting  exercise 
in  electricity. 

i  Dr  Samuel  Eliot  presented  the  diplo- 
mas, with  appropriate  words,  to  the  fol- 
lowing-named graduates:  James  Syl- 
vanus  Davis,  Charles  Francis  Forrester, 
William  Augustine  Messer,  Francis  Jo- 
seph Leo  O'Brien,  Charles  Augustus 
Robair,  Mary  Ellen  Tierney,  Florence 
Eva  Welfoot. 

The  exercises  concluded  amid  loud  ap- 
plause that  was  frequent  throughout 
the  afternoon,  by  a  chorus  of  mixed 
voices  rendering  Rossini's  "Thus  to 
hearts  all  freshly  glowing." 
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PLEA  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Boston  Theatre  Tilled  With  Friends   of 
the    School — Dr.  Eliot   Presided — 
The  "Pigeon  Play"  and  Sloyd  Work 
— The   Kindergarten    Orohestra — 
The  Graduates. 


The  little  blind  children  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  held  their  day  of  the  year  yes- 
terday at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

There  was  an  immense  audience  crowd- 
ing floor  and  balconies,  and  all  through  the 
long  programme  the  enthusiasm  never 
flagged.  The  little  people  of  the  kinder- 
garten, in  their  flutter  of  white  dresses 
and  bright  sashes,  filled  the  front  rows 
on  the  stage,  while  the  older  students 
grouped  in  the  background,  and.  the  whole, 
with  its  vista  of  happy,  but  sightless, 
young  faces,  made  an  unusually  pathetic 
and  impressive  picture. 

On  the  platform  with  Dr.  Anagnos  were 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  tie  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton,  the  Hon.  Deverett  Saltonstall, 
Colonel  Henry  Stone  and  others  Interested 
In  the  work  of  this  institution. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was 
the  "Coronation  March"  from  "La 
Prophete"  by  the  band  <of  the  institute, 
spiritedly  rendered.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  then 
prefaced  the  exercises  of  the  kindergarten 
children  with  a  short  address. 

THE    LESSON    IN    GEOGRAPHY. 

The  raised  maps  of  New  England  and 
Massachusetts  and  the  tables  for  the 
sloyd  work  occupied  the  front  of  the 
stage.  Lottie  Rich,  Jennie  Foss,  Edna 
Reed  and  Edith  Thomas  stood  at  the 
maps,  and  with  deft  Angers  pointed  out 
mountain,  valley  and  stream,  county  and 
State  boundaries,  explaining  wisely  the 
lesson  in  geography.  Little  Edith  Thomas, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  told  with  her  finger 


tips  her  lessin  to  the  child  next  to  her, 
who  repeated  It  all  aloud  to  the  audience, 
while  Edith  designated  the  illustrative 
lines  and  bumps  on  the  map  beside  her. 

The  "Students'  Song"  glee,  words  by 
Charles  F.  Forrester  and  music  by  Charles 
A.  Robair,  two  of  the  graduates  of  the 
day,  was  next  harmoniously  sung  by  a 
chorus  of  the  institute  lads. 

Then  the  bevies  of  little  people  came 
forward,  and  while  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls  sat  at  the  tables  modelling  in  clay 
their  designated  parts  In  the  play  of 
"Pigeons,"  to  come  after,  a  line  of  other 
little  folks  stood  with  their  knitting  work, 
explaining  in  shrill,  eager  trebles  the  In- 
tricacies of  stitch  and  seam,  and  how 
horse  lines  and  bags  grew  into  shape  un- 
der the  click  of  the  busy  needles. 

When  this  was  finished,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward A.  Horton  made  an  eloquent  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten. 

"Upon  these  boards  have  trod  a  Booth, 
a  Barrett  and  Irving,  a  Miss  Terry;  there 
have  been  portrayed  here  the  greatest 
dramas  of  the  age,  tragedy,  pathos— but 
this  scene,"  he  said,  and  gestured  toward 
the  ranks  of  upturned,  sightless  child 
faces,  "this  scene  outranks  them  all  in 
dramatic  power." 

He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  the  life-devotion  of  Dr. 
Anagnos  to  the  cause  of  the  blind;  of  the 
fine  civilization  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hurry  and  hurly-burly  of  this  new 
country,  stopped  for  a  tender  thought  and 
a  practical  care  for  its  helpless  with  so 
wise  a  philanthropy  that  none  of  the  old 
world  institutions  of  the  sort  could  rank 
in  magnificent  results  with  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind.  He  spoke  last  of  the  three 
things  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  kin- 
dergarten: "There  are  seventy  children 
now  in  the  institution,  happy  in  the  new 
life  it  has  opened  to  them.  But  there  are 
twelve  more  waiting  to  be  admitted. 
Who  will  provide  the  funds  to  set  these 
little  ones  Into  the  light,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness ?" 

"Second,  there  is  on  the  house  at  Jamai- 
ca Plain  a  mortgage  of  $16,500.  This  debt 
hangs  like  a  shadow  over  the  place.  Who 
will  help  to  raise  it? 

"Third,   there  has  been  founded  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  $100,000  for  the  institu- 
tion.   Of   this   $65,000   needs   to   be   raised. 
Who   will   give   toward  this?" 
THE  PIGEONS. 

Here  the  pigeon  play  by  the  little  sloyd 
workers  began.  Tiny  Tommy  Stringer  and 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children,  had  each  their  part  in 
the  play.  Tommy  began  the  story  of  the 
"wonderful  secret,"  that  grew  after  the 
fashion  of  the  rhyme  of  the  house  that 
Jack  built.  Tommy  had  made  two  eggs, 
"So  round  and  small,"  and  against  his 
teacher's  palm  he  spelled  out  with  his 
finger  tips  the   little   rhyme. 

His  neighbor  had  modelled  the  rest;  the 
next  child  the  pigeon,  and  so  on  until  the 
last  child  in  the  line  held  up  the  "wonder- 
ful secret,"  two  little  pigeons  just  chipped 
the  shell.  The  song  game  of  the  pigeons 
completed  the  number. 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  played  the  very 
musical  "Christmas  Chimes  Mazurka," 
composed  especially  for  the  children  by 
their  blind  teacher,  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske, 
who  has  given  all  devotion  and  loving 
care  to  training  the  Lilliputian  musicians. 
Another  selection  was  given,  and  then 
came  the  exercise  in  physiology  by  Flor- 
ence E.  Welfoot  and  Mary  E.  Tierney; 
the  fine  and  precise  gymnastics  and  mil- 
itary drill  by  two  classes  of  boys;  two 
choral  selections  by  the  girls,  and  an  exer- 
cise in  electricity  by  the  boys  of  the  grad- 
uating class. 

The  graduates  were:  James  Sylvanus, 
Charles  Francis  Forrester,  William  Augus- 
tine Messer,  Francis  Joseph  Leo  O'Brien, 
Charles  Augustus  Robair,  Mary  Ellen 
Tierney  and   Florence  Eva  Welfoot. 

After  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by 
Dr.  Eliot  the  afternoon  closed  by  the 
chorus  of  the  students,  Rossini's  "Thus 
to  Hearts  All  Freshly  Glowing,"  and  the 
most  appealing  and  impressive  of  all  Bos- 
ton's hosts  of  happy  "commencement 
days"  was  over. 
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THEIR    COMMENCEMENT, 

Blind  Pupils  Show  Their  Skill  in 
Boston  Theatre. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  Holds  Its 
Commencement  Exercises— Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton  Makes  an  Address— Aid  Needed 
to  Carry  on  the  Work. 

The  robins  who  shouted  persistently  all  yes- 
terday morning,  "Going  to  rainl  Going  to  rain! 
Going  to  rain!"  had  all  their  own  way  in 
Bpite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  day  for  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind.  And  for  the  first  time  in  years  it 
rained  on  the  occasion.  In  former  years,  how- 
ever threatening  the  weather  has  been  previ- 
ously to  this  commencement  day,  it  has  al- 
ways proved  a  beautiful  June  day.  But  this 
time  the  clerk  of  the  weather  was  either  away 
on  a  vacation  or  else  he  was  puzzling  over  the 
tariff  bill,  with  its  numerous  addenda;  and  so 
the  crowds  of  people  who  came  to  see  and  hear 
the  blind  children  had  to  go  in  a  drizzling,  dis- 
agreeable rain. 

If  the  persons  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
ushers  at  the  Boston  Theatre  had  been  able  to 
read  half  as  well  as  the  blind  children  do,  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  ill-feeling  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  tickets  of  admission 
were,  as  usual,  printed  in  raised  characters  such 
as  the  blind  always  read.  In  addition  they' 
had  the  seat  check  plainly  marked  in  ink, 
which  it  would  seem  the  poorest  scholar  might 
read.  Consequently  people  who  had  provided 
themselves  with  these  tickets  waited,  as  usual 
in  former  years,  until  very  nearly  three,  secure 
in  the  belief  that  their  seats  were  reserved,  as 
stated.  The  persons  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
ushers,  however,  did  not  read  these  numbers 
and  allowed  first  comers  to  have  their  choice 
of  seats;  so  that  the  rightful  hold- 
ers of  seats,  when  they  came,  found  them  occu- 
pied by  people  who  would  not  give  them  up. 
The  confusion  attending  this  disarrangement 
of  affairs,  however,  was  finally  over,  and  the 
exercises  opened  with  the  "Coronation  March" 
from  "La  Prophete"  by  the  band. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presided,  said,  before 
presenting  the  programme,  that  he  wished  the 
scholars  on  the  stage  could  see  the  look  of  ex- 
pectancy on  the  faces  of  all  the  audience.  He 
referred  to  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  obtain  their  education,  and  how  they 
improve  their  advantages  far  better  than  those 
who  can  see  usually  do. 

He  then  introduced  Misses  Lottie  Rich,  Jen- 
ny Foss,  Edna  Reed  and  Edith  Thomas,  who 
gave  an  interesting  exercise  in  geography. 
Lottie  Rich  gave  a  description  of  the  mountain 
systems  of  Massachusetts,  Jennie  Ross  pointed 
out  tho  river  systems  on  a  diagram  chart,  Edna 
Reed  talked  intelligently  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  then  came  the  part  which  Edith 
Thomas  took  in  the  programme.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  child  is  deaf  and  was 
dumb  as  well  as  blind,  but  through  the  benefi- 
cent education  she  received  at  the  Kindergar- 
ten and  is  now  getting  at  South  Boston,  she  is 
fast  developing  into  a  well-educated  girl. 
Her  work  was  to  describe  the  positions  and 
divisions  of  the  counties,  which  she  did  very 
intelligently  through  the  medium  of  her  finger- 
tips and  her  teaching  voice.  Certainly,  if  she 
could  see  all  over  Massachusetts  she  could  not 
have  described  them  better,  and  she  thorough- 
ly deserved  the  hearty  applause  she  received. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  programme  was  the 
second  number,  which  was  a  glee  for  male 
voices,  the  words  of  which  were  composed  by 
Charles  F.  Forrester  and  the  music  by  Charles 
A.  Robair,  both  members  of  the  graduating 
class.  The  general  belief  that  the  sense  of 
melody  is  more  highly  developed  in  the  blind 
than  in  other  people  was  certainly  borne  out  by 
this  chorus,  well  sung  by  a  group  of  boys  from 
the  higher  classes  of  the  institution. 

The  exercise  of  the  Kindergarten  class  is  al- 
ways looked  upon  with  great  interest.  This 
year  a  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  took  part 
in  it  than  usual,  Dr.  Eliot  explaining  {hat  their 
training  is  modelled  after  the  sloyd  system  of 
industrial  work.  The  older  ones  in  the  group 
were  all  engaged  in  knitting,  and',their  descrip- 
tion of  seaming  and  casting-on  and  rib-stitch 
and  purling  were  very  confusing  to  all  but  the 


elderly  ladles  in  the  audience.  Each  was  knit- 
tin  a  something  for  a  friend,  one  little  follow 
declaring  he  was  knitting  a  sponge-bag  for  Mr. 
Anagnos.  The  last  one  raised  a  laugh  by  say- 
ing she  was  struggling  with  dropped  stitches; 
but  she  seemed  to  be  as  well  able  to  attend  to 
this  intricate  performance  as  anybody. 

While  the  modelling  class  were  making 
ready.  Rev.  Edward  Horton  made  a  plea  for  the 
Kindergarten  for  tho  Blind. 

He  began  by  saying  that  one  from  the  out- 
side who  attempts  to  say  anything  in  one  of 
these  commencements  is  in  the  position  of  the 
little  speaker  who  had  just  said  she  was  trying 
to  pick  up  stitches.  "A  certain  leader  in  New 
York  society,"  he  said,  "one  McAllister  by 
name,  has  recently  referred  to  Bostonians  as 
being  people  whose  one  idea  is  to  save  up 
money  to  leave  to  some  institution.  I  for  one, 
am  proud  that  this  is  so.  It  is  a  noble 
ambition,  and  that  Boston  has  such  a 
reputation       is     a     thing     to     rejoice     over. 

"We  are  not  born  into  the  world  to  make  our 
sole  object  the  unsatisfactory  pursuit  of  pleas 
ure  and  the  finding  out  what  it  means  to  be  in 
society.  Every  descendant  of  Puritan  fore 
fathers  should  be  proud  that  it  is  his  inheri- 
tance and  his  opportunity  to  do  good. 

"On  the  boards  of  this  stage  have  appeared  an 
Irving,  a  Booth,  a  Salvini  and  many  another  of 
the  greatest  actors  in  the  world ;  but  the  scene 
here  today  out-ranks  them  all.  I  am  not  decry- 
ing the  works  of  Shakspeare,  who  depicted  as 
none  else  ever  has  all  the  emotions  of  life ;  but 
look  at  these  little  blind  children.  Here  is 
tragedy. 

"Tennyson  says,  if  we  could  pick  a  flower  from 
the  crannied  wall  and  analyze  the  whole  es- 
sence of  it  we  could  understand  all  the  mys- 
teries of  life.  If  we  could  watch  the  birth 
of  soul  in  these  children,  and  understand 
their  development  from  the  cradle,  we 
should  know  the  secret  of  life.  America 
today  represents  the  most  advanced  treatment 
and  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  generally 
conceded  in  England,  in  Germany,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  world,  that  in  America  we 
have,  largely  through  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  school,  developed  all  the  higher  equip- 
ment for  the  education  of  blind  people.  How 
is  it  that  this  new  country  does  this?  Because 
we  believe  in  humanity;  because  we  follow 
Jesus'  example;  we  prove  whether  there  is 
anything  in  our  charter  of  independence  or  not. 
These  children  from  all  parts  of  this  great 
United  States  prove  this.  The  seed  60wn  in 
their  school  results  in  developing  souls.  Men 
and  women  who  grow  doubtful  of  Providence 
and  are  impatient  of  God's  processes  should 
look  at  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  corps  of  teachers, 
and  at  their  work— what  does  it  mean? 

"They  represent  a  wonderful  patience,  a  pa- 
tience to  work  and  to  wait.  If  you  want  an 
illustration  of  patience,  go  to  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Then  go  back  to  your  work  or 
your  home  better  for  what  you  have  learned 
there.  These  teachers  and  scholars  challenge 
us  all.  Think  how  these  children  start  in  life, 
hampered  by  the  most  difficult  surroundings 
in  mady  instances.  Think  of  Prescott  the  his- 
torian, of  Milton,  of  Herreshoftvof  deaf  Beet- 
hoven, and  the  wonders  they  accomplished. 
The  blind  today  challenge  all  those  who  live 
in  luxury." 

After  a  more  eloquent  talk  than  can  easily 
be  transcribed  Dr.  Horton  referred  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  his  work  in  the  most  sympa- 
thetic terms,  reminding  the  audience  how  he 
devotes  his  entire  life  to  the  work  which  he 
has  undertaken.  "The  hard  times  have  affected 
this  work,  however,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  urgent  appeal  for  funds  to  help  carry  it 
on.  If  every  one  in  this  house  would  do  some- 
thing, even  a  little,  how  soon  would  the  debt 
on  the  Kindergarten  be  lifted.  The  building 
at  Jamaica  Plain  has  a  debt  of  616,600 
and  the  endowment  fund  still  lacks  many  thou- 
ands  of  being  sufficient  to  pay  all  running  ex- 
penses and  place  the  institution  on  a  substan- 
tial basis.  Boston  and  New  England  are  equal 
to  anything  when  they  once  understand  a 
need.  May  they  now  come  forward  and  do 
their  duty  by  an  institution  which  does  them 
honor  throughout  the  land." 

During  Dr.  Horton 's  eloquent  speech  the  little 
kindergartners  were  busy,  and  little  Tommy 
Stringer,  unconscious  of  anything  but  his  own 
hapjSiness,  frequently  laughed  out  softly  over 
hie  modelling.  When  the  eloquent  speech  was 
finished  they  all  sang  a  little  song  about  the 
pigeon,  and  then  Tommy  held  up  the  egg 
which  he  had  made,  describing  it  through 
his  teacher  as  the  "so  smooth  and  round  that 
held  the  wonderful  secret."  The  others  showed 
the  nest,  the  mother-bird,  the  pigeon  house, 
the  barn,  the  corn  bin,  the  "child  so 
thoughtful  and  kind,"  all  constructed 
into  a  pretty  little  story  after  the 
style  of  "the  house  that  Jack  built."     Willie 




Robin    closed    this  excrciso   )>y   dewrribing    a 
stuffed  pigeon  in  one  hand  while   she   talked 
with  tie'  other,  a  tittle  «•::-!  of  tier  own  ai 
terpreting  her  to  tl  I>r.  Kill- 

ed to  hi  i  talk  by  saying  that  she  was 

;i  wonderful  ::;.:■  miti-m  of  the  work   o 
kindergart 

my   Stringer     :,s    another      remarkable      in- 
stance of  its  work.     Both  these  children 
from  distant  States  :•  U  ..  both 

deaf  and  dumb;   today  tin:.  ::  edu- 

cated  as    the    average    child    of    their    age 
anywhere,     and      fast      learning      to      talk. 
This   extremely   pretty  exercise  was  lir 
with  a  game  and  song,  imitating   the  p.. 
song  and  its  motion. 

Tho  Kinder  orchestra  always  "brings  the 
house  down,"  and  their  performance  of  Miss 
Roeske's  "Christmas  Chimes  Mazurka"  and  a 
polka  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  fact, 
they  excelled  any  previous  exhibition   of  skill. 

An  exercise  in  physiology  followed  Dj 
Florence  E.  Wellfoot  and  Miss  Mary  E.Tiemey, 
when  they  discoursed  as  intelligently  of  chem- 
ical anatomy  and  economic  science  as  the  av- 
erage physicion  could  do;  and  displayed  more 
available  knowledge  on  these  subjeetsthan  the 
balance  of  the  audience  could  lay  claim  to. 

The  exercises  in  military  drill  and  gymnas- 
tics by  the  boys,  and  the  songs  by  a  chorus  of 
girls  from  the  South  Boston  school,  were  fully 
equal  to  any  in  past  years.  The  exerciso  in 
eloctricity  by  boys  of  tho  graduating  class  was 
nothing  short  of  wonderful,  when  one  stops  to 
consider  how  they  were  hampered. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  presented  diplomas  to  the  following- 
named  graduates:  James  Sylvanus  Davis, 
Charles  Francis  Forrester,  William  Augustine 
Messer,  Francis  Joseph  O'Brien,  Charles  Augus- 
tus Robair,  Mary  Ellen  Tierney  and  Florence 
EvaWelfoot.  The  exercises  closed  with  a  cho- 
rus by  the  whole  school. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  Mr.  Anagnos's  own  very  eloquent 
appeal  for  help  in  the  kindergarten  work.  He 
says— 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1833,  the  new 
buildings  were  practically  finished  and  made 
ready  for  occupancy;  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month  a  second  household  was  formed, 
equal  in  size  and  in  all  its  needs  and  require- 
ments to  the  first.  There  are  now  two  families 
instead  of  one.  Thus,  while  our  enlarged  ac- 
commodations have  enabled  us  to  receive  sev- 
enty children  instead  of  thirty-six  (the  former 
number),  they  have  also  necessitated  the 
employment  of  twice  as  many  offi- 
cers, teachers  and  domestics  as  were  in 
the  service  of  the  infant  institution  a 
year  ago.  Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  its  wants, 
the  current  expenses  have  been  more  than  dou- 
bled, while  the  receipts  from  all  sources  have 
been  steadily  falling  off  on  account  of  the  great 
depression  which  has  prevailed  in  business  cir- 
cles. Hence  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a  finan- 
cial chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will  soon  vawn 
before  us.  Moreover,  a  balance  of  $16,500  is 
required  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ings. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  com- 
pelled to  appeal  with  peculiar  urgency  to  all 
benevolent  and  generous  members  of  our  com- 
munity for  immediate  help.  We  cannot  do  oth- 
erwise. The  work  rests  upon  their  hearts  and 
hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support 
is  secured  we  have  to  depend  upon  new  gifts 
and  upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
annual  subscribers  to  the  L'dies'  Auxiliary 
Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society  or  subscribe  to  the 
endowment  fund,  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  the 
little  sightless  children?" 

Who  can  resist  this  appeal?  Let  those  who 
can  make  one  visit  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
see  what  this  work  really  is.  That  will  be 
enough.  H.  >L  W. 
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THE  LISTENER. 

It  is  a  notion  which  the  Listener  believes  he 
has  expressed  before  that  to  get  a  really  good 
education  one  must  be  unfortunate  in  some 
way.  Those  who  saw  the  graduating  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Perkins  Institution  of  the  Blind  and 
observed  how  solid  and  thoughtful  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  great  school  are,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  reflected  that  their  edu- 
cation is  really  so  good,  not  merely  because  of 
the  excellence  of  the  school,  but  also  because 
the  students  have  had  a  great  obstacle  to  over- 
come in  gaining  it,  must  have  wondered 
whether  it  is  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  blind 
after  all.  Seeing  somehow  dissipates  the  intel- 
ligence. No  curiosity  so  idle  as  the  curiosity  of 
the  eyes.  To  see  is  so  delightful  a  thing  that 
during  a  great  part  of  our  life  we  see,  not  for  the 
sake  of  knowing,  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing ;  and 
the  seeing  of  a  thing  being  past  and  gone,  we 
think  no  more  about  it,  or  know  nothing  about 
it.  The  blind  person,  being  under  no  necessity  to 
satisfy  this  curiosity  of  the  eyes,  has  much 
time  to  study  in  his  own  way,  and  then  to  re- 
flect deeply,   and   clinch   his   hold   upon   the 
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things  he  haa  learned.  There  are  many 
of  us  In  the  seeing  world  who  live  almost 
wholly  upon  what  we  see— who  are  so  suscept- 
ible to  beauty  in  things  seen  that  our  minds 
must  he  occupied  with  it  long  after  we  have 
seen  it ;  and  often  when  no  doubt  we  should  he 
learning  or  thinking  to  some  useful  purpose,  we 
are  merely  bringing  back  to  our  mind's  eyes  the 
things  that  our  bodily  eyes  have  seen.  Nor  are 
these  things  always  altogether  good  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  and  the  soul.  If,  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  we  could  go  through  the 
world  with  closed  eyes,  and  even  feel  our  way 
about  the  streets  with  a  stick,  it  might  be  bet- 
ter for  our  intellects. 


THE  HAVERHILL  GAZETTE 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


By  Jons  B.  Weight. 


JUNE  6,   1894. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  t' 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  t'. 
Boston  theatre,  on  Tuesday,  was  remar 
able  for  the  large  attendance  of  friend1 
and  the  splendid  showing  made  by  tin 
pupils  and  graduating  class.  Rev.  Ed' 
ward  A.  Horton  made  a  spirited  plea  in] 
behalf  of  the  kindergarten  department,' 
which  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
large  audience  present.  The  Gazette  re- 
fers to  this  institution  because  it  repre- 
sents the  broad  catholic  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple. There  is  a  humanitarian  tone  about 
the  institution  that  speaks  to  us  as  citi- 
zens of  a  common  and  glorious  country, 
and  for  this  reason  the  institution  is  wor- 
thy of  a  popular  support,  and  the  aid 
asked  by  Mr.  Horton  should  be  given  by 
our  people. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  8,  1894. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  BLIND. 
The  anniversary  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  the  Boston  Theatre  last 
Tuesday  was  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest. It  is  almost  the  only  time  when 
the  community  has  a  chance  .to  see  the 
working  of  the  institution,  and  the 
public  sympathy  with  this  work  is  then 
allowed  an  opportunity  for  expression. 
It  is  also  the  occasion  when  this  insti- 
tution makes  its  strongest  appeal.  It 
has  done  some  remarkable  work  in  the 
last,  ten  years,  not  only  in  the  teaching 
of  Helen  Keller  and  several  others  who 
were  in  similar  isolation  from  life,  but 
in  developing-  the  kindergarten  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  blind.  The 
success  of  this  work  has  been  remark- 
able, and  yet  it  grows  and  grows.  No 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  it,  except  that 
Which  is  imposed  upon  it  by  the  lack 
of  funds.  The  Perkins  Institution  has 
been  so  long  before  the  people  that 
its  needs  are  not  always  considered, 
and  its  expenses  are  always  up  to  the 
last  dollar  of  its  income.  The  exer- 
cises the  other  day  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  statement  of  its 
financial  condition,  and  it  was  then  and 
there  stated  that  there  is  still  a  consid- 
erable debt  on  the  institution  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  and  that  a  large  endow- 
ment fund  is  still  necessary  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  this  important  work.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  other  benevolent  en- 
terprise that  makes  a  more  pathetic  and 
tender  appeal  to  our  citizens,  or  is  more 
truly  Christ-like  in  its  ministrations. 


Saturday,  June  9,  1894. 


Commencement  Exercises 

of  the  Perkins  Insti« 

tution. 

The  Boston  Theatre  Filled  With 
An  Immense  Audience. 
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COMMENCEMENT  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
for  the  Blind  were  held-  last 
Tuesday    afternoon     in    the 


Boston  Theatre,  which 
with  an  audience  that 
interested  iu  witnessing 
which  opened    with    the 


was   crowded 

was  intensely 

the   exercises 

"Coronation 


March"  from  "La  Prophete"    by    the 
band. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  presided, 
said,  before  presenting  the  programme, 
that  he  wished  the  scholars  on  the 
stage  could  see  the  look  of  expectancy 
on  the  faces  of  all  the  audience.  He 
referred  to  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  obtain  their  educa- 
tion, aud  how  they  improve  their  ad- 
vantages tar  better  than  those  who 
can  see  usually  do. 

He  then  introduced  Misses  Lottie 
Rich,  Jennie  Foss,  Edna  Reed  and 
Edith  Thomas,  who  gave  an  interest- 
ing exercise  iu  geography.  Lottie 
Rich  gave  a  description  of  the  moun- 
tain systems  of  Massachusetts,  Jennie 
Ross  pointed  out  the  river  systems  on 
a  diagram  chart,  Edna  Reed  talked  in- 
telligently of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, aud  then  came  the  part  which 
Edith  Thomas  took  iu  the  programme. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  child 
is  deaf  aud  was  dumb  as  well  as  blind, 
but  through  the  beneficent  education 
she  received  at  the  Kindergarten  and 
is  now  getting  at  South  Boston,  she  is 
fast  developing  into  a  well-educated 
girl.  Her  work  was  to  describe  the 
positions  and  divisions  of  the  counties, 
which  she  did  very  intelligently 
through  the  medium  of  her  fingertips 
and  her  teaching  voice.  Certainly,  if 
she  could  see  all  over  Massachusetts 
she  could  not  have  described  them 
better,  and  she  thoroughly  deserved 
the  hearty  applause  she  received. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  programme  was 
the  second  number,  which  was  a  glee 
for  male  voices,  the  words  of  which 
were  composed  by  Charles  F.  Forres- 
ter and  the  music  bj  Charles  A. 
Robair,  both  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class.  The  general  belief  that  the 
sense  of  melody  is  more  highly  de- 
veloped in  the  blind  than  iu  other 
people  was  certainly  borne  out  by  this 
chorus,  well  sung  by  a  group  of  boys 
from  the  higher  classes  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  exercise  of  the  Kindergarten 
class  is  always  looked  upon  with  great 
interest.     This  year  a   larger    number 


of  boys  aud  girls  took  part  iu  it  than 
usual,  Dr.  Eliot  explaining  that  their 
training  is  modelled  after  the  sloyd 
system  of  industrial  work.  The  older 
ones  in  the  group  were  all  engaged  in 
knitting,  and  their  description  of 
seaming  aud  casting-on  aud  rib-stitch 
aud  purling  were  very  confusiug  to  all 
but  the  elderly  ladies  iu  the  audience. 
Each  was  knitting  something  for  a 
friend,  one  little  fellow  declaring  he 
was  knitting  a  sponge-bag  for  Mr. 
Anagnos.  The  last  one  raised  a  laugh 
by  saying  she  was  struggling  with 
dropped  stitches;  but  she  seemed  to  be 
as  well  able  to  attend  to  this  intricate 
performance  as  anybody. 

AVhile  the  modelling  class  were  mak- 
ing ?-eady,  Rev.  Edward  Horton  made 
a  plea  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  After  a  more  eloquent  talk 
than  can  easily  be  reported,  Di.  Hor- 
ton referred  to  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his 
work  in  the  most  sympathetic  terms, 
reminding  the  audience  how  he  de- 
votes his  eutire  life  to  the  work  which 
he  has  undertaken.  "The  hard  times 
have  affected  this  work,  however,  aud 
it  is  necessary  to  make  an  urgent  ap- 
peal for  funds  to  help  carry  it  on.  If 
every  one  iu  this  house  would  do  some- 
thing, even  a  little,  how  soon  would 
the  debt  on  the  Kindergarten  be  lifted. 
The  building  at  Jamaica  Plaiu  has  a 
debt  of  Sltf,500  and  the  endowment 
fund  still  lacks  many  thousands  of 
being  sufficient  to  pay  all  running  ex- 
penses aud  place  the  institution  on  a 
substantial  basis.  Boston  aud  New 
Englaud  are  equal  to  anything  when 
they  ouce  understand  a  need.  May 
they  now  come  forward  and  do  their 
duty  by  an  institution  which  does  them 
honor  throughout  the  land." 

During  Dr.  Horton's  eloquent 
speech  the  little  kindergartuers  were 
busy,  and  little  Tommy  Stringer,  un- 
conscious of  anything  but  his  own  hap- 
piness, frequently  laughed  out  softly 
over  his  modelling.  When  the  speech 
was  finished  they  all  sang  a  little  song 
about  the  pigeon,  and  then  Tommy 
held  up  the  egg  which  he  had  made, 
describiug  it  through  bis  teacher  as  the 
"so  smooth  and  round  that  held  the 
wonderful  secret."  The  others  showed 
the  nest,  the  mother-bird,  the  pigeon 
house,  the  barn,  the  corn  bin,  the 
"child  so  thoughtful  and  kind,"  all 
constructed  into  a  pretty  little  story 
after  the  style  of  "the  Vouse  that  Jack 
built."  Willie  Robin  closed  this  exer- 
cise by  describing  a  stuffed  pigeon  in 
one  hand  while  she  talked  with  the 
other,  a  little  girl  of  her  own  age  in- 
terpreting her  to  the  audience.  Dr. 
Eliot  added  to  her  pathetic  talk  by  say- 
ing that  she  was  a  wonderful  illustra- 
■  tiou  of  the  kindergarten,  after  which 
he  held  up  Tommy  Stringer  as  another 
remarkable  instance  of  its  work.  Both 
these  children  came  from  distant 
States  a  few  short  years  ago,  both  deaf 
and  dumb;  today  they  are  as  well  edu- 
cated as  the  average  child  of  their  age 
anywhere,  and  fast  learning  to  talk. 
This  extremely  pretty  exercise  was 
finished  with  a  game  and  song,  imi- 
tating the  pigeon's  song  and  its 
motion. 

The  Kinder  orchestra  always  "brings 
the  house  down,"  aud  their  perform- 
ance of  Miss  Roeske's  "Christmas 
Chimes  Mazurka "  aud  a  polka 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
fact,  they  excelled  any  previous  ex- 
hibition of  skill. 

An  exercise  iu   physiology  followed, 


by  Miss  Florence  E.  Wellfoot  and 
Mary  E.  Tierney,  when  they  dis- 
coursed  aa  intelligently  of  chemical 
anatomy  and  economic  science:  as  the 
average  physician  could  do;  and  dis- 
played more  available  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  than  the  balance  of  the 
audience  could  lay  claim  to. 

The  exercises  in  military  drill  and 
gymnastics  by  the  beys,  and  the  songs 
by  a  chorus  of  girls  from  the  South 
Boston  .School,  were  fully  equal  to  any 
in  past  years.  The  exercise  in  elec- 
Iricily  by  boys  of  the  graduating  class 
was  nothing  short  of  wonderful,  when 
one  stops  to  consider  how  they  were 
hampered. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  presented 
diplomas  to  the  following  named 
graduates:-  James  Sylvauus  Davis, 
Charles  Francis  Forrester,  William 
Augustine  .Messer,  Francis  Joseph 
O'Brien,  Charles  Augustus  Robair, 
Mary  Ellen  Tierney  and  Florence  Eva 
Wellfoot.  Theexercises  closed  with  ja 
chorus  by  the  whole  school. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,   1894. 


THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


Interesting  beyond  the  ordinary  school  com-, 
mencement  are  the  exercises  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  and  those 
of  this  year  were  no  exception.  Especially 
wonderful  was  it  to  see  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  Edith  Thomas,  "recite"  by  spelling  out 
what  she  would  say  in  "finger  words"  on  the 
hand  of  a  companion  who  interpreted  for  her. 
Little  Tommy  Stringer,  and  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  who  are  also  thus  trebly  afflicted,  did 
many  things  to  show  ;vhat  they  have  learned 
during  their  stay  at  the  school. 


THE   BOSTON 


JUNE   9,    1894. 


o,7^,Ti  ■  B°6t°n  Theatre  was  crowded  way  up  into 
the  Bhute  m  the  topmost  gallery,  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
when  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  held  their  commencement  exer- 
cises. As  usual  the  programme  represented  the  whole 
work  of  the  school,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  thcrad- 
uatin-  class,  and,  as  always,  the  exercises  were  of  pro- 
lound interest  and  impressivencss.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
presided,  and  the  Kev.  E.  A.  Horton  made  an  address 
including  an  appeal  for  the  kindergarten,  which  needs 
small  sums  to  increase  its  accommodations,  and  lar"e 
sums  to  lift  its  debt,  and  enlarge  its  endowment  fund. 
IhcIIoH.Leyerett  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
Col.  Henry  Stone,  Mr.  Samuel  Cobb,  and  Mr.  H  M 
Howe  were  among  the  special  guests  who  occupied 
seats  upon  the  stage.  The  exquisite  pathos  of  the 
scene  when  the  sightless  babies  of  the  school  were 
takins  their  share  in  the  programme  was  enoii'di  to 
move  a  heart  of  stone.  Their  achievements  and  those 
ol  all  the  other  scholars,  under  the  patient,  lovin"  de- 
votion of  the  head  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Ana^nos'who 
has  brought  the  school  to  the  foremost  position  in  the 
world,  in  its  education  of  the  blind,  arc  marvellous 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  a  number  of  little  ones  should 
still  be  on  the  outside,  because  there  are  not  funds 
enough,  to  enlarge  the  school  no  thev  can  be  admitted. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school  not  oulv 
gives  the  pupils  an  education,  but  graduates  each  one 
with  a  trade  that  renders  him  or  her  able  at  once  to 
earn  a  comfortable  livingat  some  agreeable  and  useful 
employment. 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    JUNE    'J,  1894. 


DENIED  EYESIGHT. 

Yet  Nature  Has  Been  Doubly  Kind 
in  Other  Faculties. 

COflMENCEMENT     EXERCISES. 


Of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  ' 
Held  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 


All  who  attended  the  Boston  theatre  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  must  have  felt  what  a 
blessing  is  sight,  and  yet  what  a  lesson 
was  there  to  be  learned  that  though  the 
Father  takes  away  one  of  the  faculties,  He, 
in  a  spirit  of  mercy  and  loving  kindness, 
makes  the  others  doubly  acute.  The  big 
audience  that  greeted  the  children  was  a 
kindly  one  and  never  was  audience  better 
repaid  "or  more  attentive  than  this  one. 
The  picture  of  the  sightless  children — some 
of  them  deaf  and  dumb  as  well — grouped 
on  the  stage,  with  greenwood  scenery  for 
a  covering  and  background,  was  one  that 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  audience. 

The  children  were  happy  and  evidently 
felt  the  excitement  of  the  hour  as  the  com- 
mencement exercises  were  opened  at  3 
o'clock,  with  the  playing  of  the 'Corona- 
tion March"  by  the  students'  band. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  explained  how  these  exercises 
differed  from  those  of  other  commence- 
ments. They  did  not  show  the  work  of 
graduates  alone,  hue  represented  the  work 
of  the  whole  school,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  classes,  and  training  that  had 
been  done  under  great  disadvantage.  He 
alBO  explained  from  time  to  time  the  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  exhibition. 

Four  raised  maps  were  resting  on  easels 
on  the  platform  for  the  exercises  in  geog- 
raphy. Slender  fiugers  traced  their  way 
over  these  maps,  and  clear,  young  voices 
told  what  tlieir  hands  found  out. 

Lottie  Bich  described  the  hills  and 
mountain  ranges  of  New  England,  Jenny 
Foss  described  the  rivers  and  Edna  Reed 
told  about  the  principal  cities  of  the  Btate. 

Then,  on  the  fourth  map,  Edith  Thomas 
who  cannot  see,  bear  or  speak  as  other 
people  can,  pointed  out  the  location  and 
told  what  they  were. 

One  of  the  little  blind  girls  acted  as  in- 
terpreter for  her,  repeating  to  the  audipnee 
the  words  Edith  tapped  out  on  the  inside 
of  her  hand. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  two  slight 
hands,  loosely  clasped,  transmitting  the 
thoughts  between  the  two  childish  minds. 

The  student's  song  was  sung  by  18  boys 
and  young  men,  the  words  having  been' 
written  by  Charles  F.  Forrester  and  the 
music  by  Charles  A.  Bobair,  both  members 
of  the  graduating  class. 

Four  little  girls  and  four  little  boys,  be- 
hind a  long  table  at  the  front  of  the  stage, 
modelled  in  clay.  Another  group  behind 
them  was  busy  with  sloyd  knitting,  which 
each  of  them  described.  They  were  mak- 
ing reins,  work  bags,  mail  sacks  and  other 
things,  and  although  they  were  very  little 
children,  they  accurately  described  the 
stitches  they  were  taking. 

While  the  clay  moulders  were  at  work, 
Bev.  Edward  A.  Horton  made  a  plea  in  be- 
half of  the  kindergarten.     He  said  in  brief: 

"An  adult  of  outside  rank  has  hard  work 
to  speak  at  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause the  children  themselves  are  speaking 
with  so  much  more  eloquence.  Boston  has 
many  object  lessons,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  has  not  one  that  blossoms  forth 
with  greater  imprsssiveuess  than  the  an- 
nual commencement  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind. 

"We  of  Massachusetts    have    the    best 


methods  of  teaching  the  blind  in  the  world. 
Why  ia  it?  Because  we  have  humanity, 
because  we  believe  in  the  people,  and  this 
scene  is  an  affirmation  of  it.  The  souls 
are  dawning  iu  these  children,  and  that  is 
the  secret  of  all  education. 

If  you  want  an  exhibition  of  patience  go 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
see  the  work  of  the  teachers,  whose  results 
are  seen  here  today.  These  children  chal- 
lenge you  and  I  today  in  what  they  have 
accomplished. 

Mr.  AnagnoB  is  giving  his  life  to  this 
work,  and  I  want  to  say  something  in  his 
behalf.  The  hard  times  have  been  felt  at 
the  institution  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind.  There  are  current 
expenses  to  be  paid  and  a  debt  of  $10,500 
to  be  lifted,  and  you  here  today  ought  to 
go  home  with  the  determination  that  these 
expenses  and  this  debt  shall  be  met.  Then 
this  will  be  a  red-letter  day  that  all  of  us 
shall  be  glad  to  remember. 

Meanwhile  little  Tommy  Stringer,  who 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  had  made  some 
pigeon's  eggs  of  soft  clay.  The  other 
children  had  modelled  representations  of 
a  nest,  a  pigeon  on  the  nest,  a  pigeon 
bouse,  a  barn,  a  corn  bit),  a  field  and^two 
little  baby  pigeons,  which  they  used  to 
illustrate  a  poetic  story.  Tommy  des- 
cribed the  eggs  that  held  the  wonderful 
secret  by  tapping  his  words  on  the  hand 
of  an  interpeter,  and  in  the  same  manner 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who  also  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  described  a  stuffed' 
pigeon. 

The  game  where  some  of  the  children 
sang  in  a  circle,  while  others  played 
pigeons  was  more  pathetic  than  any  other 
exercises,  although  the  children  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  immensely. 

The  kinder  orchestra  is  a  queer  thing. 
It  is  composed  of  triangles,  whistles  bell-. 
a  cornet,  toy  zither,  clappers  and  other 
instruments,  and  the  cannon  effect  is  pro- 
duced bj  smashing  a  blown  up  paper  bag. 
The  orchestra  kept  time  and  played  two 
pieces. 

The  exercise  in  physiology,  ajven  by 
Miss  Florence  E.  Welfoot  and  Miss  Mary 
E.  Tierney,  illustrated  with  blocks  and 
bottles  the  proporlions  of  the  different 
essential  elements  in  the  human  body  and 
in  common  foods. 

The  gymnastic  and  military  drills 
showed  i bat  the  boys  were  well  trained 
in  these  directions,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  marched  called  for  special  ap- 
plause. 

There  was  singing  by  a  chorus,  and 
then  the  final  exercise  an  exercise  in 
electricity  by  the  boys  of  the  graduating 
class.  These  boys  gave  a  round  robin 
lecture  on  electricity,  illustrating  their 
words  with  experiments  made  without 
other  ass;stance  than  the  sense  of  touch. 
They  started  batteries  and  dynamos,  rang 
bells,  telegraphed  and  produced  electric  I 
light. 

The  names  of  the  seven  graduates  were 
James  S.  Davis,  Francis  J.  L.  O'Brien, 
Charles  F.  Forrester,  Gharles  A.  Robair, 
William  A.  Messer,  Mary  E.  Tierney  and 
Florence  E.  Welfoot. 

In  presenting  them  with  their  diplomas 
Dr.  Eliot  said  that  the  parchments  were 
not  only  records  of  what  the  students  bad 
done  in  the  past,  but  promises  of  work 
yet  to  be  done.  Great  things  had  been 
done  by  the  blind,  and  great  things  were 
still  possible.  For  tbeir  friends  in  the 
audience  and  on  the  platform  and  for  the 
friends  of  the  institution,  both  living  and 
dead,  he  said  to  the  graduates,  '-hail," 
and  not  "farewell." 
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Kindergarten  Commencement. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  . 
Kindergarten  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
were  held  at  the  Boston  Theatre  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  program  was 
long  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  immense 
audience  continued  to  the  end.  The 
exercises  by  the  kindergarten  children 
were  very  interesting,  the  lesson  in 
geography,  the  "  pigeon  play"  and  the 
Sloyd  work  especially  so.  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton  made  an  eloquent  plea  in  be- 
half of  the  kindergarten.  He  said: — 
"Upon  these  boards  have  trod  a  Booth, 
a  Barrett  and  an  Irving,  a  Miss  Terry ; 
there'  have  been  portrayed  here  the 
greatest  dramas  of  the  age,  tragedy, 
pathos— but  this  scene  outranks  them  all 
in  dramatic  power." 

He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion and  of  the  three  things  that  need  to 
be  done  for  the  kindergarten  : — the  rais- 
ing of  funds  to  provide  for  twelve 
children  who  are  waiting  to  be  admitted ; 
the  lifting  of  a  mortgage  of  $16,500  on 
the  house  on  Perkins  street;  and  the 
raising  of  $G5,,000  of  the  endowment 
fund. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
seven. graduates  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  9. 

The  finest  effect  at  any  theater  in  Bos- 
ton  this  week  has  been  that  produced  by 
|  the  blind  pupils  of-  Sir  Anagnos  at  their 
1  annual  exhibition  in  the  Boston  theater 
Tuesday.  The  musical  training  given  to 
the  blind  in  this  model-  school,' — the  best  in 
the  world  as  I  believe, — is  remarkable,  and 
was  fully  illustrated-  on  this  occasion.  But1, 
the  greatest  interest,  after  all,  is  excited 
by  the  kindergarten,  which  is  the  creation 
of  Mr  Anagnos,  since- -the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Dr  S.  G.  Howe,,  whom  he 
succeeded  18  years  ago,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the.  blind  which,  I>r  Howe 
founded.  Indeed,  the  whole  institution,  fa- 
mous and  noble  as  it  was  half  a  century 
since,  when  Dickens  made  it  so  widely 
known  in  Europe,  has  grown  and  gained- 
much  under  the  judicious,  diligent  and  pro- 
gressive administration  of.. this.  Greek  su- 
perintendent,—a  native  of  Epirus,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  university  of  Athens, — whom  Dr 
Hown  found  in  that  city  when  he  went 
there  to  carry  aid  to  the  Cretans  in  1SG7, 
and  induced  to  return  with  him  to  New 
England.  He  may  be  -  said  Jo  have  been 
Dr  Howe's  latest  contribution  to  the  cause, 
of  the  blind,  which  he  had  championed  for 
nearly  half  a  century;  and  in  economical 
administration  and  financial  skill  he  has 
surpassed  his  instructor;  showing  in  these 
important  matters,  the  genius  of  his  nation 
for  finance  and  frugality. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  10,  1894. 


""The  little  children  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston 
theatre  last  Tuesday  afternoon  could  not  see 
the  hundreds  of  kind  and  interested  faces  who 
marveled  at  their  work,  and  some  could  not 
even  hear  the  applause  which  greeted  their 
efforts.  It  was  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  and  interesting  they  were 
indeed  to  the  immense  audience  which  filled 
the  big  theatre  from  top  to  bottom.  The  tickets 
of  admission  were,  as  in  previous  years,  touch- 
ing reminders  of  the  purpose  of  the  school, 
being  printed  in  the  raised  scharacters  which 
are  used  in  the  books  for  the  blind.  The  exer. 
cises  opened  with  the  "Coronation  March" 
played  by  the  l  student's  band  followed  by  an 
address  by  Dr.  Eliot.  Among  the  students 
who  took  part  were  Lottie  Rich,  Jenny  Foss, 
Edna  Reed,  Edith  Thomas,  Tommy  Stringer, 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  Florence  E.  Wellfoot 
and  Mary  E.  Tierney.  The  names  of  the  seven 
graduates  were  James  S.  Davis,  Francis  J.  L. 
O'Brien,  Charles  F,  Forrester,  Charles  A. 
Robair,  William  A.  Messer,  Mary  E.  Tierney 
and  Florence  E.  Welfoot.  A  touching  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  kindergarten  was  made  by  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  11,  1894. 


THE    BAPTISTS. 

"The  Education  of  the  Blind"  was  the 
topic  before  the  Baptist  ministers  this 
morning  in  Bowdoin  Square  Tabernacle, 
and  Dr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution of  the  Blind  the  speaker. 

He  told  how  the  school  he.  represented 
endeavored  to  develop-. originality  .and 
the  creative  in  its  pupils.  They  like- 
wise tried  .to  discover  the  special  trend 
of  the  students'  imnd  and  educate  him 
or  her  along  that  particular  line. 

Pwev.  Walter  Calley  w,as  m  the  chair. 


TUESDAY,    JUNE   12,    1894. 


Concerning  the  present  head  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  the   Springfield   Republican    recently 
wrote,     "The   finest   effect   at  any  theatre  in 
Boston  this  week   has  been  that   produced  by 
the  blind  pupils  of  Mr.  Anagnos  at  their  annual, 
exhibition  in  the  Boston  Theatre  Tuesday.  The 
musical  training  given  to  the  blind  in  this 
model  school— the  best  in  the  world  as  I  believe 
—is  remarkable,  and  was  fully  illustrated  on 
this  occasion.    But  the  greatest  interest,  after 
all,  is   excited   by   the  kindergarten,  whiohis 
the  creation  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  since  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded  eighteen   years   ago  at  the  Massachu- 
setts school   for   the   blind   which   Dr.   Howe 
founded.    Indeed,   the   whole   institution,   fa- 
mous and  noble  as  it  was  half  a  century  since, 
when  Dickens  made  it  so  widely  known  in 
Europe,  has  grown  and  gained  much  under  the 
judicious,  diligent  and  progressive  administra- 
tion of  this  Greek  superintendent— a  native  of 
Epirus,  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Athens 
—whom  Dr.  Howe  found   in  that  city  when  he 
went  there  to  carry  aid  to  the  Cretans  in  1867, 
and  induced  to  return  with  him  to  New  Eng- 
land.   He  may  be  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Howe ,  s 
latest  contribution   to  the   cause  of   the  blind, 
which   he   had   championed    for  nearly  half  a 
century ;  and  in  economical  administration  and 
financial  skill  he  has  surpassed  his  instruc .or ; 
showing  in  these  important  matters  the  genius 
of  his  nation  for  finance  and  frugality. 


Hartford,    Thursday,  June  14,  1894. 


Far  the  Blind. 

There  was  a-iair  sized  audience  in  the 
Kusswin  lycenmi  last  evening  to  hear  the 
entertainment  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blimd  and  under  the  auspioes  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  The  entertainment 
was  interesting  and  all  carried  out  their 
parts  in  good  form.  The  programme  was 
as  f  oll<»ws : 

Vocal  duet,  "On  the  Moonlit  Stream," 
Miss  Martha  Lowne  and  Miss  E.  L.  Pat- 
terson.: song  for  tenor,  "Love's  Re- 
quest," Charles  F. Forester;  solo  for  clar- 
ionet, "Venzano  Waltz,"  George  Mar- 
shall; song—"  Oh, Happy  Day,"  Frederick 
Latham:  solo  for  violin — "Legende,"  C. 
W.  Lee,  Jr. ;  "Poor  Little  Joe,"  Gladys 
Irving:;  song,  "In  Old  Madrid,"  Miss  E 
L.  Patterson;  song  for  baritone— 
"Queen  of  the  Earth,"  George  Marshall; 
song  —"Thou  Art  Near  Me,  Mar- 
garita," Frederick  Latham;  euphonium 
solo— "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
peep,"  Thomas  G.  McCoy;  selected, 
Gladys  Irving;  vocal  duet— "The  Fisher- 
man," Messrs.  Forester  and  Marshall; 
Mrs.  Colin  Pitblado,  aocompanist. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  JTJNE   21,    1894. 

GIFT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Miss  Edith  Kotcli  Gives  $5000  in  Memory  of 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch. 

In  there  days  when  the  institutions  of 
learning  are  acknowledging  gifts  and  be- 
quests, it  is  pleasure  to  see  that  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  is  not  forgotten.  In 
Mr.  Anagnos'  acknowledgments  there  is  no 
item  that  is  mora  notable  this  time  than 
that  of  the  gift  of  $5000  from  Miss  Edith 
Rotch,  a  special  gift  in  memory  of  Mrs.  B. 
S.  Rotch, 

For  the  new  building  Mrs.  Ellen  R. 
Motley  gives  $25,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott. 
$1000. 

The  additional  gifts  to  the  endowment 
fund  are  in  all  $4810,  including  these: 
Mrs.  William  Appleton.  $1000;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Beebe,  $400;  Shepherd  Brooks,  $400;  E.  R. 
Brown,  $'25 ;  concert  under  the  auspices  of 
Miss  Ethelle  J.  Reed  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Walker,  $257;  Mrs. 'Charles  T.  Cook,  $25; 
Mrs.Oliver  Ditson,  $100;  Miss  J.F.Dow,  $25 ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  $100;  Mrs.  Charles  Faulk- 
ner, $500;  Miss  Fanny  M.  Faulkner,  $500; 
Mrs.  Helena  M.  Kent,  $100;  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Manning,  $100 ;  the  Bonbonuiere  and  the 
girls  of  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  $51  50;  Uni- 
tarian church,  New  Bedford,  $50;  Miss 
Susan  Upham,  $50:  Rev.  Alfred  F.  Wash- 
burn, $20;  Otis  E.  Weld,  $100;  Mrs.  W.  C. 
AVinslow,  $10:  Young  People's  Club  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  Jamaica  Plain,  $40.        _ 

The  contributions  for  current  expenses 
are  $2204,  $2000  being  annual  subscriptions 
through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  $100  from 
Worcester  branch,  and  $50  from  Mrs.  J.  B. 
S.  Jackson. 
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HOWTHE  BLIND  KNIT  AND  SEW 


Little     Ones     Exhibit    Their 
Work  to  a   Reporter. 


A  Profitable  Visit  to  the  .Jamaica  Plain 
Kindergarten— HIm  Molnnrier  Ex- 
plains  the    Sloyd    System— Wrltlns 

Learned  by    Means    of  a  Perforated 

Slate. 

"Ploase.  Miss  Molauder,  let  tne  soeaK  my 
niece.    Do,  please." 

Nobody  could  refuse  the  plead intr  voice 
of  the  briirht  little  fellow  who  was  asking 
his  teacher  to  allow  him  to  "speak  a  piece" 
to  a  Bosto  i  Herald  reporter. 

It  was  in  the  kindergarten  lor  the  blind 
at  Jamaica  Plaiu.  and  the  teacher  was 
showing  the  Sloyd  work  of  these  sightless 
little  ones  and  prepaiing  to  explain  the 
steps  by  which  the  desired  end  is  reached. 

The  little  blind  hoy  was  as  bright  and  as 
animated  as  if  he  possessed  a  surplus  in- 
stead of  a  lack  of  the  necessary  senses,  and 
his  desire  to  tell  what  he  knew  came  not 
from  self-consciousness  or  conceit,  but 
from  a  desire  to  help  his  teacher.  So  when 
she  assented  he  took  a  piece  of  knitted 
work  in  his  hand  and  said: 

"I  am  knifing  rib-stitch.  I  knit  three 
stitches  seam  and  three  plain.  If  1  finish 
the  row  with  seam,  then  I  must  commence 
the  next  row  plain.  If  I  cast  on  an  even 
number  of  stitches,  it  will  be  easier  for  me; 
but  if  the  starting  stitches  make  an  odd 
number,  1  must  keep  a  careful  account 
of  the  pattern,  so  as  not  to  lose  my  track." 

All  the  time  tne  bov,  with  his  dextrous 
little  fingers,  was  pointing  at  the  various 
stitches  and  explaining  the  pro  ess,  as  he 
repeated  M'hat  he  called  his  "piece,"  but 
which  is  really  the  rule  all  tne  children  are 
tau^htfor  this  kind  of  knitting. 

but  before  this  is  reached  there  is  much 
to  be  done,  for  though  blind  people  may 
possess  a  uelieate  sense  of  touch,  which 
helps  them,  in  place  of  sight,  it  is 

A  MATTER  OF  EDUCATION 

to  train  it  in  useful  directions,  and  much 
more  difficult  for  some  than  for  others,  in 
whom  the  development  is  comparatively 
easy.  It  was  for  this  development  that  Mr. 
A'nagnos.  the  director  of  the  school,  intro- 
duced the  new  method  of  Sloyd.  in  knit- 
ting and  needle  work,  as  calculated  to 
strengthen  not  only  the  liny  lingers,  but. 
througu  tbeit  exercise  and  training,  the 
conscience  and  intellect  as  well.  Also  lie- 
cause  tie  miterials  and  implements  used 
in  this  sort  of  work  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  blind  and  to  childien  und;.  r  11  years 
of  age.  as  they  can  be  used  without  self- 
in.iurv,  as  mi-iht  not.  he  the  case  with  the 
tools  in  carpentry,  etc. 

To  obtain  tne  system  used  in  Europe. 
where  it  has  a  very  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Anagnos  secured  the  services  of 
Miss  Anna  Morlauder,  who  has  ueen  in- 
structor for  12  years  in  the  schools  of  Fin- 
land, and  who  had  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  visit  the  World's  (air. 

She  has  been  in  the  kindergarten  since 
September,  and  the  result  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  she  has  imparted  her 
method  to  a  resident  teacher,  so  that  when 
she  returns  to  Finland,  next  month,  the 
work  will  he  continued. 

Miss  Molauder  takes  these  sightless  little 
ones  u-ives  them  a  ball  of  coarse  twine  and 
shows  tnein  how,  with  their  fingers,  ttiey 
can  make  a  chain.  So  the  very  first  steD  is 
to  mke  something  useful.  They  know 
something  is  to  come  out  of  their  work,  for 
often  they  make  of  the  chain  a  skip  rope  or 
reins  for  themselves,  or  for  some  little 
brotner  or  sister  at  home.  Then  two  large 
needles  are  given  them,  and  a  number  of 
stitches  are  cast.  Later  they  are  taught  to 
do  this  themselves,  as  well  as  to  "bind  otf" 
tho  rinishe.l  work,  but  at  first  this  is  done 
lor  them  in  order  not  to  confuse  them,  and 
that  the  steps  upward  may  be  of  easier  as- 
cnt. 

In  about  a  month,  sometimes  less,  from 
the  time  the  little  untried  fingers  have 
formed  the  chain,  they  have  ma  le  a  straight 
piece  of  plain,  coarse  knitting,  which,  fast- 
ened together,  forms  a  bag.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  in  this  knitting  the  thread  is 
hrought  over  the  leit  hand  and  drawn 
throuirhtbe  stitch  instead  ot  placed  over 
the  needle  by  the  right  hand.   The  teacher 


has  a  reason  for  this  saving  it  is  to  make 
both  sides  of  the  body  worK  r-venlv.  aim 
not  to  overwork  the  right  side.  In  fact, 
these  children  use 

BOTH  HAND'S  EQUALLY  WELL. 

The  next  step  is  finer  cord  and  smaller 
needles  and  from  that  to  steel  needles. 
With  the  fine  cord  nsod  with  these  needles 
they  make  pretty  little  bags,  watch  cases, 
etc.  It  takes  two  months  to  go  from  the 
cord  chain  to  knitting  worsted  But  the 
finishud  plain  work  is  something  ron. ark- 
able,  and  they  had  a  large  share  of  the 
Christmas  joy  in  making  slippers  and  dil- 
ferent  articles  of  worsted   for  their  friends. 

Plain  knitting  having  beon  thoroughly 
learned,  even  with  line  materials,  they  re- 
turn to  the  coarse  needles  and  cord  and 
learn  seatnii  g  and  from  this  upward  they 
go,  sten  by  m.-p,  from  coarse  materials  to 
fine,  from  a  plain  seaming  to  ribbing,  and 
then  to  hloci<  work  and  other  combina- 
tions* which,  when  finished,  are  very  effec- 
tive. They  are  able  at  last  to  make,  in 
various  stitches,  babies  socks,  skirts,  jack- 
ets, tnufts,  toboggan  caps.  etc. 

They  have  special  exercises  to  teach 
them  how  to  pick  uo  stitches.  Tho  teacher 
called  out  a  little  girl,  gave  her  a  piece  of 
knitting  with  several  stitches  ravelled 
down  almost  to  the  end. 

"Can  you  do  it'.'"  the  reoortor  \vbi9pered. 

The  child  smiled  and  went  at  it. 

"She  must  be  able  to  see."  the  reporter 
thought,  and  the  teacher  evidently  knew 
what  was  passing  through  the  reportorial 
mind,  for  she  shook  her  head  and  said: 
"Xo,  not  one  bit." 

But  the  work  went  on,  and  the  reporter 
shared  the  little  one's  triumph  when  the 
piece  of  knitting  was  shown,  with  the 
stitches  all  complete. 

"Do  thev  like  to  do  it?"  is  asked, 

"Ob,  yes.  indeed."  replied  the  teaeher. 
"It  excites  their  ambition,  and  they  really 
take  such  pleasure  in  it  that  we  often 
hear  them  =ay,  'Oh!  I  hope  it  will  rain  to- 
morrow; then  we  need  not  go  out  to  play, 
but  can  stay  in  and  Co  moss-stitch.  That 
is  one  of  tlioir  favorite  kinds.  We  teach 
them,  of  course,  how  to  narrow,  and  at  last 
they  will  be  able  to  knit  a  whole  stocking, 
heel  and  all.'' 

One  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Willie 
Eo'oin,  deaf  and  blind,  knits  all  these 
various  kinds  of  work,  while  Tommie 
Stringer,  similarly  afflicted, 

DOSS  THE  PLAIN  KNITTING. 

The  sewing  does  not  please  the  little  ones 
quite  as  well,  as  the  progress  is  slower. 
They  learn  to  make  the  stitches  on  per- 
forated slates,  with  large  cord.  First  it  is 
running  stitch,  then  they  go  on  to  the 
more  difficult  single  and  double  back 
stitches  The  holes  m  the  round  slates  are 
equal  distances  apart,  and  the  stitches  at 
first  are  long  ones.  Then  they  are  applied 
to  canvas,  with  fin-  holes.  Later  they  will, 
from  this  lonudation.  learn  plain  sewing  on 
cloth. 

On  these  slates  they  also  sew  different 
geometrical  figures,  thus  learning  the 
shapes  of  squares,  triangles,  etc. 

"But,"  asked  the  reporter,  "have  not  the 
blind  peop  e  in  the  Perkins  Institute 
always  sewed?" 

"Yes."  he  answered,  "but  in  a  haphazard, 
commonplace  sort  of  a  way  that  meant  lit- 
tle. Remember,  this  work  is  done  on 
scientific  principles;  the  first  step  prepares 
for  future  progress,  and  this  marks  the 
difference  between  this  method  of  Miss 
Moulander's  and  the  ordinary  training. 

This  applies  directly  to  the  mind,  und  the 
mental  development  onuses  the  work  of 
the  hanu.  It  is  a  direct  gradation,  from 
the  initial  step  onward. 

"It  is  not  the  knitting  of  these  little 
things  and  various  g  rments— the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  the  work— that  is  the 
end  desired  or  the  aim  accomplished.  It 
is  the  thorough  education  of  brains  and  the 
dexterity  ot  the  lingers  that  helps  them  in 
all  their  work,  making  the  sense  of  feeling 
so  acute  that  they  read  quicker  and  form 
the  letters  in  writing  much  better;  and 
each  hand  can  do  this,  so  they  are  doubly 
trained.  This  method  also  develops  inde- 
pendence, and  inspires  respect  for  care- 
fully and  intelligently  executed  work." 

Mr,  Anagnos  is  enthusiastic  over  this 
new  system,  which  has  been  used  in  the 
school  since  last  September. 


ggjgfatt  gra&grript 

TUESDAY,    JUNE    26,    1894. 


KINDERGARTEN     FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  tho 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  April  9  to  June  1, 1804: 

ENDOWMENT  FCND. 

A  friend  In  Allston S15.00 

A  friend  In  Allston S.OO 

A  friend,  Westminster .6.00 

Albert  and  .I.M.Anderson 10.00 

Miss  V.  N.  Andrews „2-S2 

Mrs.   William  Anpletou 1,000.00 

Miss  Mary  P.  Balfour .19-?? 

Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Heche k-m:  400.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Billings  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Up- 

ham.  Canton • ;  5.00 

Miss   Alice  C.   Breck,   Milton,   proceeds  of 

nnerrtra 52.00 


Willi;.  



E.  R.  Brown.  Dover 

nl 



Children     of     HihlKCwater     Normal    School 

Kindergarten  

Clilldri  i    ai.n  Davenliort'i 

"lie  J. 

Mrs.  i  Uarli-s  I.  '  '.'.k.  Detroit,  Ml.h 

Mrs.   .1  

Mra. K.  II.  Crcner,  Brooltllne,  one-half  pro- 

rerlalnmrnt 

Mis.  I-.  i  ■.imlnghaill 

Miss  Si 


Mr,.  K"  ana  i..  i' ■  > .  

Mlu  i  arolln'1  L.  IHnzey 

Mrs,  Oliver  Dltsnn 

I  -lie  I'.  Dorr 

ry.  Trinity  Church 

In.  Bamuel  Bliol 

Faulkner 

'.:.  Faulkner 

Friend,  M.'r;  h 

Mlu  C.  1..  OVivtt 

A.  W.  Uoddard,  Rrnokllne 

John  Goldt limit* 

George  ".  Goodhue.  Danville,  Quebec. 

Hr3.Heur>'  S.  Grew 

Gym.  class,  Fautitleroy  Hall 

i  .  il  

Mrs.  Helena  M.  Kent 

1  '«  Kindergarten,  Wakclleld 

George  B.  Knapp 

Mrs.  11.  J.  I.ang 

G.  Leadbetter 

Mrs.  Charlotte  T.  M.-.lr 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Manning,  Brooklyn 

In  Francis  Ml  not 

rTink  Morlsob 

Mis.  Alia  II.  N'evous 

p.  H.  Pnbodj 

The  Hisses  l'ealmtly,  Cambridge 

K.P 

Mrs  L.  11.  Richardson.  New  York 


I.oo 
A  no 


25.00 
1.00 

50.00 
10.00 

3.00 

I  core, 

ino  oo 


Miss  Catherine  Sabine 

Mrs.  Y.  W.  s.-irrrent 

Miss  Eiully  !■•  Solder 

Mr-.  Edward  spauldlng 

K.  H.  Steam,  ,v  Co 

Miss  C.  Augusta  Stevens,  New  York 

Dr.  AIIl-  Stoe.kuain 

8.  f.  Thavor 

The  Bonlionidere  and  the  girls  of  Dana  Hall, 


Welle 
Mrs.  3.  C  Tult|e.  New  York. 


MOO 
6.00 

23.00 

i.oo 
100.00 

MMM 

1.00 
100.00 

m 

l.oo 

soo.oo 

2.',,00 

o.OO 
10.00 

r..no 
25.00 
50.00 

o.OO 
10.00 

61.60 
2.00 
8.00 

3.00 

50.00 

50.00 

20.00 

100.00 

5.O0 

1.00 

S.oo 

1.00 
10.00 

40.00 

S4.sin.75 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDISG. 

Mrs.  Ellen  R.Motley 25.00 

Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott 1,000.00 

CONTr.IDCTIONS   FOR  CCRBF.NT  EXPENSES. 

Annual   subscriptions   throngh   the    Ladies' 

Auxiliary,  Miss  olga  E.  Gardner,  treasurer. .  2,000.00 
Dorchester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  Charles  V. 

Whitten.  treasurer,  additional 18.00 

Worcester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  .John  E.Day, 

treasurer 100.00 

Mrs.  .lohnT.  Cooiidge 10.00 

Donations  at   the  Kindergarten    Reception, 

through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 68.80 

MIssMarvV.  lasagl 15.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  .lacks'.n 2.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson 60.00 

i  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Loud 10.00 

"Our  Little  Arm- and  Edward" 5.00 

Ladies  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  through  Mrs.  Laura 

E.  Richards 0.00 

Miss  Rogers 2-00 

St.  Agnes  Guild.  Melrose,  through  Mrs.  H.  A. 

Bush 5.00 


Mrs.  Nelly  I-  Urabrtactter. 

Union  Kindergarten,  Brookline 

Unitarian  church.  New  Bedford 

.Miss  s-isan  Cohan) 

Rev.  Alfred  1.  Washburn 

lit!-.  E.  '.Veld 

Miss  Marv  Whitehead 

Mis^.  Marjory  Wildes.  Ipswich 

Bis.  Anne  0.  Williams 

Rev.  C.  Howard  Wilson 

Mrs.  William  C.  Winslow 

Young  People's  club  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain 


S2.294.80 


PFF.CIAL  GIFT. 

Miss  Edith  Botch,  in  Memory  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rotch «5.000.00 


Edward  Jacksox,  Treasurer, 

>"o.  53  State  Street,  Boom  840. 


JUNE  28,  1894. 


KINDEEGAETEN  TOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  1'een 
received  from  date  of  April  0  to  June  1 :  — 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend  in  Allston 

A  friend  in  Allston 

Afrieuii.  Westminster 

..  Albert  and  J.  M 10.00 

Andrews,  Miss  P  N 5.00 

Appleton.  Mrs.  William 

ar.  Miss  Marv  D 10.00 

e.  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 4OO.00 

Hillings.  Mrs.  Elizabeth, and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Cp- 

ham.  Canton 

Breck.  M^s  Alice  C.  Milton,  proceeds  of  op- 
eretta  .' 

Brewster.  William 

■    Shepherd 

-Brown,  E.  R.,  Dover 

•Butterfiold,  Mrs.  A.  W 

Chapin,  Mrs.  A.  M 5.00 

Children  of  Bxidgewater  Ji             School  Kin- 
- 


?& 


-Children  of  Misses  Seeger  and  Davenport's 

School.  Jam  tica  Plaiu 

-Concert  under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Ethelle  J. 
Reed  and  Miss  Gertrude  Walker 

•Cook,  Mrs.  Charles  I.,  Detroit,  Mich: 

-Coulter,  Mrs.  J.  T 

-jCrocker,  Mrs.  N.  H..  Brookliue,  one-half  pro- 
ceeds of  entertainment 

-Cunningham.  Mrs.  F 

-dishing.  Miss  Susan  T 

•  Dahuev.  Mrs.  Roxana  L 

~4>inzey.  Miss  Caroline  L 

Ditsoti ,  Mrs.  Oliver 

How.  Miss  .laneF 

-Easter  offertory.  Trinity  Church 

Eliot.  Dr.  Samuel 

-i-'aulkner.  Mrs.  Charles 

-Faulkner.  Miss  Fanny  M 

Friend,  M.  P..  II 

■Glover,  Miss  C.  L 

Goddard,  A.  W.,  Brookline 

Goldthwaite,  John 

-Goodhue.  George  O.,  Danville,  Quehec 

-Grew.  Mrs.  Henry  S 

-Gymnastic  Class,  Fauutleroy  Hall 

-H.,  C 

Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M .". . 

Kindergarten.  Miss  H.'s.  Wakefield 

Knapp.  George  B 

Lang,  Mrs.  B.  J 

Leadbetter.  Misses  F.  E.  and  M.  G 

-Mair,  Mrs.  Charlotte  T. .  „ 

-Manning, Mrs.  M.  W., Brooklyn 

Minot.  Dr.  Francis 

-Morison ,  Mrs.  Frank 

-Nevons.  Mrs.  Alta  H 

Veabody,  F.  H 

Peabody,  the  Misses.  Cambridge 

J..  K 

-Richardson,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  New  York 


Sabine.  Miss  Catherine 

Sargent.  Mrs.  F.  W 

Sohier,  Miss  Emily  L 

Spaulding,  Mrs.  Edward 

-Steams,  K.  B.  &  Co 

Stevens,  Miss  C.  Augusta,  Newr  York 

Stockham,  Dr.  Alice 

Tli aver .  B.  T 

The  Bonboimiere  and  the  girls  of  Dana  Hall, 

Wellesley 

Turtle.  Mrs.  J.  C,  New  York 

Umbstaetter.  Mrs.  Nelly  L 

Union  Kindergarten.  Brookline 

Unitarian  Church .  New  Bedford 

Fpham.  Miss  Susan 

Washburn.  Rev.  Alfred  F 

-Weld.  Otis  E 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary 

■Wildes,  Miss  Marjorie,  Ipswich 

Williams.  Mrs.  Anne  O 

Wilson,  Rev.  C.  Howard 

Wiuslow,  Mrs.  William  C 

Young  People's  Club  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 

Jamaica  Plain 


FOR  THE  NEW  P.UILD1NG. 


Motley.  Mrs.  Fallen  R 

Woleo'tt,  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  . 


25.00 
1.00 

50.00 

10.00 

5.00 

3.00 

1.00 

100.00 

25.00 

10.00 

100.00 

500.00 

500  00 

1.00 

25.00 

5.00 

25.00 

10.00 

10.00 

S1.00 

2.00 

100.00 

1.00 

25.00 

10.00 

4.00 

1.00 

8100.00 
10.00 
25.00 

1.00 
75.00 
50.00 
200.00 
25.00 
10.00 

5.00 
10.00 
25.00 

6.00 
25.00 
50.00 

5.00 
10.00 

51.50 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

50.00 

50.00 

20.00 

100.00 

5.00 

1.00 

5.00 

1.00 

10.00 

40.00 


S25.00 
1.000.00 


gl.025.00 


North  Alabamian. 
k-  H.  KELLER,  Editor  ft  Proprietor 


Tuscumeia,  Ala.,  June  29th,  1894. 


TO  HELEN  A.  KELLER. 


Nee  June  it,  1S80. 


Oh,  gentle  one,  thy  birthday  arose 
Amid  a  chorus  of  the  merriest  birds 
That  ever  sang  the  stars  out  of  the  sky 
In  a  June  morning.     Rivulets  did  send 
A  voice  of  gladness  from  their  winding 

paths , 
Deep  in  o'erarching  grass,  where  play- 
ful winds , 
Stirring  the  loaded  stems,    did  shower 

the  dew 
Upon  the  grassy  water.     Newly -blown 
Roses,    by  thousands,   to   the   garden 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual   subscriptions   through    the    Ladies' 

Auxiliary.  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  treasurer  $2,000.00 
Dorchester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  Charles  V. 

Whitten,  treasurer,  additional 1S.00 

-Worcester  Branch,  through  Mrs.  John  E.  Day, 

treasurer 100.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  John  T 10.00 

Donations   at    the    Kindergarten  Reception, 

through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 68. SO 

Iasigi.  Miss  Mary  V 15.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  E.  S 2.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S 50.00 

Loud,  Mrs.  Sarah  P 10.00 

"Our  little  Amy  and  Edward" 5.00 

■T.adies  of  Gardiner.  Me.,  through  Mrs.  Laura 

E.  Richards 0.00 

Rogers.  Miss 2.00 

St.  Agnes  Guild.  Melrose,  throtigh  Mrs.  H.  A. 

Bush 5.00 

S2,294.S0 
SPECIAL  GIFT. 

Rotch.  Miss  Edith,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Benja- 
min S.  Rotch ,$5,000.00 


EdwaPvD  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 
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walks 
Tempted  the  loitering  moth  and  dilgent 

bee. 
The  longest,  brighest  day  in  all  the  year 
Had  scarcely  passed  before  thy  cheerful 

eyes 
First  opened  on  the  earth,  to  make  thy 

haunts 
Fairer  and  gladder  for  thy  kindly  looks. 
But  two  renewals  of  the  allotted  ten 
Thus  far  hath  been  thy  share,  and  that 

brief  span, 
Hath  not  been  filled  with  days  in  which 

the  sun 
Of  June  did  always  shine,  yet  cheerfully 
And  well  thou'st  borne  thy  few  March 

days  of  life. 
Its  storms  and  its  keen  winds  have  been 
Most  kindly  tempered,  and  through  all 

its  gloom 
There  has  been  warmth  and  sunshine  in 

thy  heart ; 
The  griefs  of  life  have  been  like  snows, 
That  light  upon  the  fields  in  early  spring , 
Making   them  greener.     In  its  milder 

hours, 
The    smile   of  the   pale   season,    thou 

didst  see 
This  glorious  bloom  of  June,  and  in  the 

note 
Of  early  bird,  that  came  a  messenger 
i  rom  thy  dear  sunny  Southern  home, 

thou  heard  'st 
The  choir  that  fills  these  summer  woods 

with  song. 
Hark !  who  dares  to  say  thine  eyes  see 

not. 
That  walls  of  silence  drear  doth  thee 

entomb? 
T'is  true — t'is  false!    Aye,   far  more 

false  than  true ! 
The  blessed  visions  thy  poor  soul  doth 

see, 
The  grand  sweet  harmonies  that  thee 

surround, 
Ethereal  are,  I  ween,   and  far  too  fine 
For  senses  gross  like  ours ;  yet  thy  glad 

heart 
Rejoicing  always  in  thy  Father's  love, 
|  Nor  doubting  not,  e'en  when  thy  trust- 
ing sight, 
At  times  may  fail  His  purpose  blest  to 

see, 
To  us  rebuke  and  inspiration  is ; 
Shine  on,  sweet  star!    Oh,   long  to  us 

be  given 

Thy  gentle  ray  of  pure  unselfish  love 

Bright  shining  through  its  cloud  of  si- 
lent night ; 

A  beacon  clear,  lit  by  the  Father  s 
hand, 

To  cheer  with  joyous  light  the  way  to 
Heaven. 

Now  be  the  hours  that  yet  remain  to 
thee 

Stormy  or  sunny,   sympathy  and  love, 


■»  »  »  ♦ 


That  inextinguishably  dwell  within 
Thy  heart,   shall  give  a  beauty  and  a 

light 
To  the  most  desolate  moments,  like  the 

glow 
Of  a  bright  fireside  in  the  wildest  day ; 
And  kindly  words  and  offices  of  good 
Shall  wait  upon  thy  steps,  as  thou  go- 

est  on, 
Where  God  shall  lead  thee,  till  thou 

reach  the  gates 
Of  a  more  genial  season,  and  thy  path 
Be  lost  to  human  eye  among  the  bowers 
And  living  fountains  of  a  brighter  land. 

Treat  Bryant" 8"TwKatY-s«vK¥THOF  Makch." 
Adapted  fordearHelen's  fourteenth  birthday 

BY  GEORGE.  O.  GOODHUE. 
JUNE,  1894,  DANVILLE,  PROVINCE  QUEBEC. 
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UNIVEKSELLE 


ET 


REVUE    SUISSE 


99me     ANNEE    TROISIEME    PERIODE 

TOME  LXII 


Cetle  courte  esquisse  de  sa  vie  jette  quelques  lu 
mieres  nouvelles  sur  differents  points  de  son  d^velop- 
pement.  Le  fait,  en  particulier,  qu'Helen  Keller,  par  un 
ph^nomene  de  m^moire  tres  exceptionnel,  eut  de  va- 
gues  reminiscences  d'impressions  recues  avant  l'age  de 
dix-huit  raois  rend  l'histoire  de  son  education  un  peu 
moins  incomprehensible  qu'elle  ne  le  paraissait  au  pre- 
mier abord. 

Helen  Keller  a  visite  1'ete-  dernier  l'exposition  de 
Chicago,  elle  y  a  ete  l'objet  d'un  examen  attentif  a  la 
SocieHe"  d'anthropologie  ;  cet  examen  a  donne  des  rcSsul- 
tals  fort  remarquables  au  point  de  vue  de  la  delicatesse 
de  son  toucher  et  de  l'etendue  de  sa  m^moire. 

Nous  ins^rons  a  la  suite  de  son  autobiographie  une 
lettre  4crite  par  elle  a  l'un  de  ses  amis,  dans  laquelle 
elle  donne  des  details  sur  sa  visite  a  Chicago,  et  nous 
espeYons  que  ces  deux  morceaux  ne  perdront  pas  trop  a 
etre  traduits. 
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L'AUTOBIOGRAPHIE 


DE 


HELEN  KELLER 


La  presse  des   Etats-Unis  continue  a   accorder  une 

grande  attention  a  l'education  d'Helen  Keller,  et  l'arti- 

cle  de  la  Bibliotheque  universelle  qui  a  6i&  consacre"  a 

cette  enfant  nous  a  valu  l'envoi  de  plusieurs  documents 

interessants  relatifs  a  son  developpement.  Elle  etudie 

maintenant  le   francais  et  le  latin,  et  se  perfectionne 

dans  l'art  de  lire  la  parole,  en  suivant,  au  moyen   de 

l'index  et  du  pouce ,   le  mouvement  des   levres  et  la 

vibration   de  la   trach^e   chez    les    personnes    qui    lui 

parlent.  On  lui  a  demande  d'ecrire  son  autobiographie, 

qui    a   paru  dans   le   numero  de  Janvier    du    Youth's 

Companion.  Helen   Keller  a  redige  entierement  seule 

cette  autobiographie,  qui  a  ete  publi^e  sans  changement 

aucun.  Cette  publication  a  vivement  excite  l'interet,  et 

six  journaux  ont  sollicite  la  permission  de  la  reproduire, 

permission  qui  leur  a  4te  accordee.  Helen  a  recu  plus  de 

cent  lettres,  provenant  de  toutes  les  parties  de  l'Ame- 

rique,  et  Ton  a  du  faire  savoir  a  ces  correspondants 

qu'il  lui  6tait  impossible  de  r^pondre  a  de  si  nombreuses 

communications. 


MON    HISTOIRE 

«  C'est  il  y  a  douze  ans  que  je  suis  nee,  par  une  brillante 
matinee  de  juin,  a  Tuscombia,  jolie  petite  ville  du  nord  de 
l'Alabama. 

»  Les  premiers  temps  de  ma  vie  furent  tres  simples,  et  tres 
semblables  a  ceux  de  toute  autre  vie,  car  je  pouvais  voir  et 
entendre  lorsque  je  fis  mon  entree  dans  ee  beau  monde. 
Durant  plusieurs  jours,  je  ne  remarquai  rien  de  ce  qui  se 
passait  dans  ma  nouvelle  demeure.  Je  restais  couch6e  dans  les 
bras  de  ma  mere,  et  je  souriais  comme  si  mon  petit  cceur  eut 
ete  plein  des  plus  doux  souvenirs  du  monde  que  je  venais  de 
quitter.  J'aime  a  penser  qu'avant  de  venir  ici-bas.  j'etais  avec 
Dieu,  dans  son  beau  ciel.  C'est  pour  cela  que  j'ai  toujours  su 
que  Dieu  m'aimait,  meme  lorsque  j'avais  oublie  son  nom. 

»  Mais,  aussitOt  que  je  commengai  a  observer  ce  qui  m'entou- 
rait,  mes  yeux  bleus  se  remplirent  de  joie  et  d'etonnement.  Je 
contemplais  longuement  le  ciel  azure  et  profond ,  et  j'etendais 
ma  petite  main  afin  de  saisir  les  rayons  du  soleil  qui  venaient 
jouer  a  cacbe-cache  avec  moi.  Ainsi  s'ecoula  mon  beureuse 
enfance ;  je  grandissais,  pleurais  et  riais  tour  a  tour,  comme 
font  les  petits  bebes.  C'est  a  cette  epoque  que  Ton  me  donna 
un  nom;  on  m'appela  Helen,  parce  qu'Helen  signifie  lumiere, 
et  que  ma  mere  aimait  a  penser  que  ma  vie  serait  inondt5e  de  la 
pleine  clart6  du  jour. 

»  Naturellement,  mes  souvenirs  d'enfance  sont  tres  indis- 
tincts ;  j'ai  des  reminiscencesc  onfuses  de  longues  et  lumineuses 
journees  d'ete,  et  de  voix  d'oiseaux  chantaut  dans  le  ciel  clair. 
II  me  semble  que  c'est  hier  que  j'etais  comme  perdue  dans  une 
vaste  salle  de  verdure,  remplie  de  fleurs  et  d'arbres  odorants. 
Je  me  tenais  debout  sous  un  grand  arbuste  dont  je  laissais  les 
fleurs  reposer  sur  ma  tete  boucl^e.  Je  voyais  de  petits  rayons 
de  lumiere  s'agiter  parmi  les  fleurs  ;  j'imagine  que  ce  devaient 
etre  des  oiseaux,  ou  peut-etre  des  papillons.  Je  m'entendis 
appeler  par  une  voix  bien  connue,  mais  j'etais  de  mauvaise 
humeur  etje  ne  repondis  rien;  cependant  je  fustout  beureuse, 
lorsque  ma  mere,  dt5couvrant  ma  cacbette,  m'emporta  dans  ses 
bras. 

»  A  l'age  d'un  an,  j'appris  a  marcber,  et,  pendant  le  radieux 
ete  qui  suivit,  je  ne  fus  jamais  tranquille  un  seul  instant. 
C'etait  avec  fierte  et  bonbeur  que  ma  mere  me  regardait  aller 
et  venir,  rire,  jouer  et  bavarder.  J'etais  son  enfant  unique,  et 
elle  se  figurait  qu'il  n'existait  aucun  autre  bebe  aussi  remar- 
quable  que  sa  petite  Helen.  Lorsque  mon  pere  revenait  le  soir 
a  lamaison,  je  courais  a  sa  rencontre  jusqu'au  portail;  il  me 
prenait  alors  dans  ses  bras  vigoureux,  repoussait  de  ma  figure 
les  boucles  rebelles,  et  m'embrassait  plusieurs  fois  en  disant : 


fv 


«  Qu'est-ce  que  ma  petite  femme  a  fait  aujourd'hui  ?  » 
."  »  Mais  au  brillant  6te  succcida  Phiver;  au  mois  de  fevrier,  ce 
mois  froid  et  ennuyeux,  lorsque  je  n'avais  que  dix-neuf  mois, 
je  tombai  tres  serieusement  malade.  II  ne  me  reste  que  des  sou- 
venirs indistincts  de  cette  maladie.  Ma  mere  ne  quittait  plus 
le  chevet  de  mon  petit  lit ,  et  tachait  de  calmer  mes  gemisse- 
ments  fievreux,  tandis  qu'en  son  coeur  trouble  elle  priait  Dieu, 
disant :  «  Pere  qui  es  au  ciel,  preserve  la  vie  de  mon  enfant.  » 
Mais  la  fievre  augmentait,  la  maladie  se  porta  sur  les  yeux,  et 
pendant  plusieurs  jours  mon  bon  docteur  perdit  tout  espoir  de 
me  guerir. 

»  Cependant,  un  matin,  de  bonne  heure,  la  fievre  me  quitta 
d'une  facon  aussi  mysterieuse  et  inopinee  qu'elle  etait  venue, 
et  je  m'endormis  d'un  calme  sommeil.  Mes  parents  comprirent 
que  j'etais  sauvee,  et  leur  joie  fut  grande,  mais  il  se  passa 
quelque  temps  avant  qu'ils  s'apercussent  que  cette  fievre 
cruelle  m'avait  enleve  l'ou'ie  et  la  vue,  fauchant  ainsi  d'un  seul 
couptoute  la  lumiere,  la  musique  et  le  bonheur  de  ma  petite 
vie.  Peu  a  peu,  la  triste  verite  se  fit  jour  dans  leur  esprit,  et  la 
pensee  que  leur  petite  fille  ne  verrait  plus  la  douce  lumiere  du 
jour,  n'entendrait  plus  la  voix  de  ceux  qu'elle  aimait,  remplit 
leur  cceur  de  tristesse.  Mais  j'etais  trop  jeune  a  ce  moment-la 
pour  realiser  la  portee  de  ce  qui  m'etait  arrive.  Lorsque  je 
m'eveillais  pour  me  trouver  dans  Pobscurite,  je  suppose  que 
je  pensais  qu'il  faisait  encore  nuit ,  et  je  me  suis  etonnee  sans 
doute  de  ce  que  le  jour  fut  si  long  a  paraitre. 

»  Mais,  graduellement,  je  m'habituai  au  silence  et  a  l'obscu- 
rite, et  je  finis  par  oublier  qu'il  avait  jamais  fait  jour.  J'oubliai 
presque  tout;  une  seule  chose  resta  dans  ma  memoire,  c'etait 
le  tendre  amour  de  ma  mere.  Bientot,  comme  je  n'entendais 
aucun  son,  ma  voix  d'enfant  m£me  se  tut.  Mais  tout  n'etait 
pas  perdu !  car  la  vue  et  l'ou'ie  ne  sont  qu'une  partie  des  belles 
benedictions  que  Dieu  m'a  accordees.  Je  possedais  encore  le 
plus  precieux,  le  plus  etonnant  de  ses  dons  :  mon  esprit  resta 
clair  et  actif,  bien  que  la  lumiere  eut  fui  pour  toujours. 

»  Aussitot  que  j'eus  recouvre  mes  forces,  je  commencai  a 
m'interesser  a  ce  que  les  gens  faisaient  autour  de  moi. 

»  Je  m'attachais  a  la  robe  de  ma  mere,  tandis  qu'elle  vaquait 
a  ses  occupations  d'interieur;  avec  ma  petite  main  je  touchais 
tous  les  objets  que  je  rencontrais  et  j'appris  ainsi  beaucoup  de 
choses. 

»  Lorsque  je  fus  un  peu  plus  agee,  j'eprouvai  le  besoin 
d'entrer  en  communication  avec  ceux  qui  m'entouraient,  et  je 
me  mis  a  faire  des  signes,  que  mes  parents  et  amis  compre- 
naient  facilement.  Mais,  lorsqu'il  m'arrivait  de  ne  pouvoir 
exprimer  ma  pensee  d'une  facon  intelligible,  je  me  mettais  fort 
en  colere. 

»  Naturellement,  ces  acces  de  mauvaise  humeur  inquietaient 
mes  parents,  et  ils  commencerent  a  songer  pour  moi  a  un 
moyen  d'education.  Ils  se  deciderent  a  me  donner  une  institu- 
trice.  Mon  pereecrivit  aM.  Anagnos,  le  directeur  de  l'institut 
ou  L.  Bridgeman  avait  ete  elevee,  lui  demandant  s'il  pouvait 
envoyer  a  sa  petite  fille  une  aimable  institutrice.  Ce  bon 
M.  Anagnos  repondit  qu'il  s'en  chargeait.  C'etait  pendant  Pete 
1886,  j'etais  alors  agee  de  six  ans.     j" 

»  Au  mois  d'octobre  suivant  naquit  ma  petite  sceur  Mildred. 
Un  jour  je  decouvris  une  belle  poupee  dans  le  berceau  de 
Nancy,  c'est-a-dire  je  crus  que  c'etait  une  poupee ,  mais  en 
realite  c'etait  un  ravissant  petit  bebe.  Nancy  etait  ma  poupee 
de  chiffons,  ma  favorite  ainsi  que  ma  victime.  Au  premier 
moment  je  fus  tres  contente  de  Parrivee  de  ce  bebe,  mais  petit 
a  petit  je  le  trouvai  genant.  Je  me  figurais  que  Pamour  et  les 
soins  de  ma  mere  m'appartenaient  tout  entiers,  et  je  me  mis  a 
considerer  ma  petite  sceur  comme  une  intruse. 

»  Mon  institutrice  n'arriva  pas  avant  le  mois  de  mars.  Une 

seve  nouvelle  commencait  alors  a  circuler  dans  la  nature,  les 

arbres  fruitiers  fleurissaient  dans  le  jardin  et  Poiseau  moqueur 

reconstruisait  son  nid. 

»  Comme  je  me  rappelle  bien  le  soir  de  Parrivee  de  mon  ins- 


titutrice !  Ma  mere  m'avait  fait  entendre  d'une  facon  confuse 
qu'une  dame  allait  arriver  et  que  cette  dame  aurait  affaire 
avec  moi. 

»  J'etais  debout  sous  le  porche  lorsque  mon  institutrice 
arriva  ;  j'etais  restee  la  depuis  le  moment  ou  ma  mere  m'avait 
embrassee,  en  partant  pour  se  rendre  a  la  station,  afin  d'y 
attendre  la  dame  etrangere.  Je  m'en  souviens  tres  nettement, 
je  m'etais  appuyee  contre  le  treillis  de  la  porte,  attendant  avec 
impatience  Parrivee  de  quelque  chose  que  je  ne  connaissais 
pas.  Les  derniers  rayons  du  soleil  couchant  tombaient  sur  mes 
cheveux  et  caressaient  doucement  ma  figure  tournee  de  leur 
cote. 

»  Tout  a  coup  je  sentis  que  quelqu'un  s'approchait ;  vive- 
ment  je  tendis  ma  petite  main,  une  personne  s'en  empara  et 
l'instant  d'apres  j'etais  dans  les  bras  de  mon  institutrice.  J'exa- 
minai  avec  curiosite  sa  figure  et  ses  mains  et  me  laissai 
embrasser,  tandis  que  des  sentiments  impossibles  a  decrire 
envahissaient  mon  cceur. 

»  Nous  ne  pouvions  done  pas  nous  parler  Pune  a  Pautre,  et 
je  ne  pouvais  pas  lui  demander  pourquoi  elle  etait  venue. 
Cependant  je  sentis  que  quelque  chose  de  tres  heureux  allait 
se  passer  pour  moi.  Je  savais  que  cette  dame  etrangere  m'ai- 
mait,  que  son  amour  mettrait  de  la  douceur  et  du  bonheur 
dans  ma  vie. 

»  Le  matin  suivant,  j'allai  dans  la  chambre  de  mon  institu- 
trice et  la  trouvai  occupfie  a  vider  sa  malle ;  malgre  cela,  elle 
ne  me  renvoya  pas  et  je  me  mis  a  l'aider. 

»  Quand  tout  fut  en  ordre,  elle  m'embrassa  gentiment  et  me 
fit  cadeau  d'une  belle  poupee  !  Oh  I  qu'elle  6tait  ravissante, 
cette  poupee ;  elle  avait  de  longs  cheveux  bouclSs,  des  yeux  | 
qui  pouvaient  s'ouvrir  et  des  levres  saillantes.  Mais,  si  deli- 
cieuse  qu'elle  fut,  ma  curiosite  s'en  lassa  bientdt,  et  au  bout 
d'un  moment  je  n'y  lis  plus  attention.  Mon  institutrice,  me 
prsnant  alors  la  main,  epela  lentement  les  lettres  d,  o,  1,  1, 
(poupee)  avec  ses  doigts,  me  faisant  en  meme  temps  toucher 
la  poupee. 

»  Naturellement,  je  ne  savais  pas  que  les  differents  mouve- 
ments  representaient  des  lettres.  Je  ne  savais  mSme  pas  ce 
que  c'etait  que  des  lettres,  mais  le  jeu  des  doigts  m'amusa  et 
en  fort  peu  de  temps  je  reussis  a  epeler  doll.  Je  courus  alors 
en  bas  pour  montrer  a  ma  mere  ma  nouvelle  poupee,  et  je  crois 
qu'elle  fut  a  la  fois  tres  surprise  et  tres  contente  quand  je  levai 
ma  petite  main  et  formai  les  lettres  qui  composent  le  mot 
doll. 

»  Ce  meme  jour,  outre  doll,  j'appris  a  epeler  pin  (epingle), 
hat  (chapeau),  mais  je  ne  comprenais  pas  encore  que  tout  objet 
avait  un  nom.  Je  n'avais  pas  la  moindre  idee  que  le  jeu  de  mes 
doigts  fut  la  clef  magique  qui  devait  ouvrir  la  porte  de  mon 
esprit  emprisonne  et  les  fen6tres  de  mon  ame. 

»  Mon  institutrice  <5tait  avec  moi  depuis  quinze  jours,  et 
j'avais  deja  appris  dix-huit  ou  vingt  mots  lorsqu'enfin  cette 
pensee  se  fit  jour  dans  mon  esprit,  semblable  au  soleil  qui  se 
leve  sur  le  monde  endormi ;  et,  dans  ce  moment  d'illumination 
subite,  le  secret  du  langage  me  fut  r6vel6  et  je  commencai  a 
entrevoir  le  beau  pays  que  j'allais  explorer. 

»  Ce  matin-la,  mon  institutrice  s'^tait  efforc^e  de  me  faire 
comprendre  que  le  lait  et  le  pot  contenant  du  lait  avaient  deux 
noms  differents,  mais  mon  esprit  etait  obtus  et  je  continuai  a 
epeler  lait  pour  pot  et  pot  pour  lait,  jusqu'a  ce  que  mon  insti- 
tutrice perdit  Pespoir  de  me  faire  reconnaitre  mon  erreur.  Elle 
finit  par  y  renoncer,  me  donna  le  pot  et  me  conduisit  dehors 
vers  la  pompe.  Quelqu'un  6tait  occupe  a  pomper;  mon  insti- 
tutrice me  fit  placer  le  pot  sous  le  jet  d'eau  fraiche  et  epeler 
water  (eau).  Ce  mot  frappa  mon  intelligence,  et  elle  s'eveilla 
pleine  de  Pesprit  du  matin,  pleine  de  chants  de  bonheur.  Jus- 
qu'a ce  moment,  mon  esprit  avait  ete  comme  une  chambre 
obscure,  attendant  que  les  mots  y  entrassent  et  y  allumas- 
sent  la  lampe,  qui  est  la  pensee.  Je  quittai  la  pompe  desi- 
reuse  d'apprendre  toute  chose.  Nous  rencontrames  la  nourrice 


portant  dans  ses  bras  inon  petit  cousin,  et  mon  institutrice 
epela  le  mot  baby.  Pour  la  premiere  fois  je  fus  impressionnee 
par  la  petitesse  et  l'impuissance  d'un  b6be  et  je  me  sentis  heu- 
reuse  d'etre  moi  et  non  pas  un  bebe. 

»  J'apjjris  beaucoup  de  mots  ce  jour-la  ;  je  ne  me  les  rappelle 
pas  tous,  mais  je  sais  que  mere,  pere,  sceur  et  institutrice 
etaient  du  nombre.  II  aurait  6t6  difficile  de  trouver  une  petite 
fille  plus  heureuse  que  je  ne  l'6tais  le  soir,  couchee  dans  mon 
bcrceau  et  songeant  aux  joies  que  je  venais  d'eprouver.  Pour 
la  premiere  fois  il  me  tardait  d'Stre  au  lendemain. 

»  Le  matin  suivant,  je  m'6veillai  le  coeur  plein  de  joie.  Tout 
ce  que  je  touchais  me  paraissait  frissonnant  de  vie.  Cela  tenait 
a  ce  que  je  consid^rais  toute  chose  au  travers  de  cette  lumiere 
etrange  et  nouvelle  qui  m'avait  ete  reveJee. 

»  Depuis  ce  temps,  je  ne  me  mis  plus  jamais  en  colere,  parce 
que  je  comprenais  ce  que  disaient  mes  amis  et  que  j'etais  fort 
occupee  a  apprendre  beaucoup  de  choses  interessantes.  Durant 
les  premiers  et  heureux  jours  de  ma  liberte,  il  m'etait  impos- 
sible de  rester  tranquille.  J'epelais  constamment  des  mots  et, 
si  c'etaient  des  verbes,  je  les  mettais  en  action.  Je  courais,  sau- 
tais,  nageais...  n'importe  oil  je  me  trouvais. 

»  La  nature  elait  en  pleine  floraison.  Le  chevrefeuille  etalait 
ses  longues  guirlandes  delicieusement  odorantes  et  les  roses 
n'avaient  jamais  ete  si  belles. 

»  Mon  institutrice  et  moi  nous  passions  nos  journeys  dehors, 
et  je  jouissais  de  la  lumiere  oubli^e  et  du  soleil  retrouve. 

»  Je  n'avais  pas  alors  de  lecons  regulieres,  comme  j'en  ai 
maintenant ;  j'apprenais  tout  ce  qui  se  presentait :  comment  les 
arbres  et  les  fieurs  absorbent  la  rosee  et  le  soleil ;  les  noms 
et  les  secrets  des  animaux ;  comment  les  castors  construisent 
leurs  rnaisons;  ou  les  gcureuils  cachent  leurs  glands;  com- 
ment les  rennes  peuvent  courir  si  vite,  et  pourquoi  les  lie- 
vres  sont  si  craintifs. 

»  Un  jour  je  suis  allee  a  la  menagerie,  et  mon  institutrice  m'a 
fait  la  description  des  animaux  sauvages  et  des  contrives  dans 
lesquelles  ils  vivent.  J'ai  donne  a  manger  aux  elephants  et  aux 
singes,  j'ai  caresse  un  lion  endormi  et  suis  montee  sur  le  dos 
du  chameau.  Les  animaux  sauvages  m'ont  beaucoup  interessee, 
et  je  me  suis  approchee  d'eux  sans  terreur,  car  ils  me  sem- 
blaient  faire  partie  du  beau  pays  que  j 'explore. 

»  Le  degre  que  je  franchis  ensuite  dans  mon  education  et 
que  je  me  rappelle  distinctement  fut  la  lecture.  Mon  institu- 
trice me  donnait  des  feuilles  de  carton,  sur  lesquelles  etaient 
imprimes  des  mots  en  relief.  J'appris  tres  rapidement  que  ces 
mots  imprimis  representaient  des  objets.  J'avaisun  cadre  dans 
lequel  je  pouvais  disposer  les  mots  de  facon  a  ce  qu'ils  repre- 
sentassent  de  petites  phrases,  mais,  avant  de  le  faire,  j'avais 
l'habitude  de  composer  des  phrases  avec  des  objets. 

»  Je  cherchais,  par  exemple,  les  feuilles  de  papier  signifiant 
poupee  dans  son  lit,  et  les  placais  sur  les  objets  en  question 
de  facon  a  former  une  phrase.  Rien  ne  me  plaisait  autant  que 
ce  jeu-la.  Je  pouvais  y  consacrer  des  heures  et  des  heures. 
Souvent,  lorsque  tout  dans  la  chambre  6tait  arrange  de  facon 
a  former  des  phrases,  j'allais  querir  mon  institutrice  afin  de  lui 
montrer  ce  que  j'avais  fait,  puis  je  prenais  mon  livre  imprime' 
en  relief  et  me  mettais  a  la  recherche  des  mots  que  je  connais- 
sais.  Chaque  fois  qu'il  m'arrivait  d'en  rencontrer  un,  je  pous- 
sais  des  cris  de  joie.  C'est  pendant  le  mois  de  mai  que  j'ai  lu 
pour  la  premiere  fois  une  histoire,  et,  depuis  ce  temps-la,  les 
livres  et  moi  avons  ete  amis  intimes  et  compagnons  insepara- 
bles. Ils  ont  constitue  tout  autour  de  moi  un  monde  brillant 
de  pensee  et  de  beaute"  et  ont  6te  mes  fideles  instituteurs,  me 
formant  a  tout  ce  qui  est  bon  et  beau.  Ils  m'ont  transported 
par  leurs  recits  dans  les  anciens  temps,  m'ont  initiee  a  l'Egypte, 
a  la  Grece,  a  Rome,  m'ont  fait  connaitre  les  rois,  les  heros  et 
les  dieux,  et  m'ont  revele  de  grandes  pensSes  et  de  grandes 
actions;  il  n'est  done  pas  etonnant  que  je  les  aime. 

»  Je  voudrais  pouvoir  raconter  aussi  comment  Ton  m'a  ap- 
pris  a  ecrire  et  a  faire  des  regies  d'arithmetique,  mais  cela  pren- 
drait  trop  de  temps.        # 


»  Je  vais  tacher  maintenant  de  dlcrire  la  premiere  ieHe  de 
Noel  a  laquelle  j'ai  participe.  Oh!  combien  elle  a  6te  joyeusc  ! 
II  n'est  pas  un  seul  enfant  de  mon  pays  qui  ait  pu  elre  plus 
heureux  que  je  ne  l'etais.  Avant  que  mon  institutrice  vint,  je 
n'avais  jamais  coinpris  ce  qu'etait  la  fete  de  Noel,  aussi 
chacun  s'efforca-t-il  de  rendre  mon  premier  Noel  aussi  rnagni- 
fique  que  possible. 

»  Tout  le  monde  me  preparait  des  surprises,  et  le  mystere 
dont  chacun  entoura  ses  presents  fut  mon  grand  amusement 
dans  les  derniers  jours  de  decembre.  Ma  mere  et  rnon  institu- 
trice semblaient  toujours  occupees  a  preparer  quelque  secret, 
et,  chaque  fois  que  j'entrais,  elles  pr^tendaient  cacher  leur  ou- 
vrage. 

>>  Plus  le  jour  oil  les  mysteres  devaient  6tre  dk voiles  appro- 
chait,  plus  mon  excitation  augmentait.  II  arriva  enfin,  ce  beau 
jour  de  Noel !  Ce  matin-la  je  m^veillai  plus  tot  que  de  coutume 
et  me  precipitai  vers  la  table  ou  Ton  m'avait  dit  que  saint  Ni- 
colas devait  deposer  ses  cadeaux.  Ils  y  etaient  en  effet,  et 
quels  cadeaux,  quels  cadeaux  !  Comment  ferai-je  pour  les  dl- 
crire. II  y  avait  un  veritable  canari  clans  une  cage,  une  char- 
mante  poup6e  dans  son  berceau,  une  malle  pleine  de  tresors, 
un  beau  manage,  et  une  foule  d'autres  objets  de  choix. 

»  La  journee  deborda  de  plaisirs  du  matin  au  soir,  et  je  me 
la  rappellerai  toujours  comme  etant  le  plus  heureux  jour  de 
toute  mon  enfance. 

»  Le  second  evenement  important  de  ma  vie  d'enfant,  ce  fut 
ma  visite  a  Boston.  Je  n'oublierai  jamais  les  incidents  se  rap- 
portant  a  cet  heureux  evenement;  les  preparatifs  preliminai- 
res,  le  depart  en  compagnie  de  mon  institutrice  et  de  ma  m£re, 
et,  finalement,  l'arrivee  un  matin  de  mai  dans  cette  belle  cit6 
des  «  Bons  coeurs.  » 

»  Pendant  les  longs  soirs  d'hiver,  alors  que  nous  etions  as- 
sises autour  d'un  petit  feu  p^tillant,  mon  institutrice  me  par- 
lait  de  sa  maison  situee  dans  le  nord  de  FAmerique,  et  de  ses 
chers  amis  que  je  ne  connaissais  pas,  mais  qui  m'aimaient 
parce  que  j'etais  sa  petite  eleve.  Elle  me  parla  tant  de  tout  cela 
que  finalement  je  fus  prise  d'en  grand  desir  de  connaitre  Bos- 
ton. Et  comme  en  reponse  a  mes  souhaits,  M.  Anagnos  nous 
ecrivit  une  lettre  afin  de  nous  inviter,  ma  mere,  mon  institu- 
trice et  moi  a  passer  l'ete  chez  lui. 

»  L'invitation  fut  acceptee,  et  le  moment  de  notre  depart 
fixe'  au  milieu  de  mai. 

»  II  me  semblait  que  ce  jour  n'arriverait  jamais;  enfin  cette 
longue  attente  fut  terminee,  et  je  me  trouvai  assise,  dans  le 
train  qui  s'&branlait,  a  cote  de  mon  institutrice,  lui  adressant 
mille  questions  curieuses. 

»  Nous  passames  quelques  jours  a  Washington,  visitant  les 
endroits  interessants,  et  j'appris  ainsi  beaucoup  de  choses  sur 
le  gouvernement  de  mon  pays.  Je  vis  le  president,  et  les  beaux 
jardins  qui  entourent  la  Maison-Blanche.  Ce  fut  la  aussi  que 
je  rencontrai  notre  cher  ami  le  Dr  Bell.  II  vint  me  voir  et 
m'envoya  ensuite  un  jouet  en  forme  d* elephant  qui  m'amusa 
beaucoup. 

»  Mais,  quoique  j'aie  joui  de  mon  sejour  a  Washington,  je 
fus  cependant  bien  contente  lorsque  nous  reprimes  notre 
voyage,  et  surtout  lorsque  le  train  s"arreta  et  que  mon  institu- 
trice me  dit :  «  Nous  sommes  a  Boston  !  » 

»  Je  voudrais  pouvoir  dlcrire  tout  au  long  cette  memorable 
visite,  car  elle  a  ete  riche  en  incidents,  et  en  experiences  nou- 
velles  et  interessantes.  Malheureusement,  j'ai  peur  que  mon  re- 
cit  ne  soit  deja  trop  long;  je  me  bornerai  done  a  mentionner 
separement  les  choses  qui  ont  fait  le  plus  d'impression  sur 
moi. 

»  Je  pris  part  aux  jeux  et  aux  travaux  des  enfants  aveugles 
et  leur  parlai  continuellement.  Je  fus  si  contente  de  decouvrir 
que  presque  tous  mes  nouveaux  amis  pouvaient  epeler  avec 
leurs  doigts  ! 

»  Oh  !  quel  bonheur  ce  fut  pour  moi  de  parler  Kbrement 
avec  d'autres  enfants,  et  de  me  sentir  at  home  dans  le  vaste 
monde. 
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,  »  Jusqu'alors,  je  n'etais  qu'une  petite  etrangere  parlant  par 
l'intermediaire  d'un  interprete,  mais  a  Boston,  cette  ville  ou  le 
Dr  Hove  avait  habite,  ou  Laura  Bridgeman  fut  elevee,  je  n'etais 
plus  une  etrangere :  j'etais  a  la  maison,  et  ainsi  fut  accompli  le 
reve  de  mon  enfance. 

»  Bientot  apres  notre  arrivee  a  Boston,  nous  visitames  Ply- 
mouth, et  ce  fut  avec  un  vif  interet  que,  dans  cette  vieille  et 
etrange  cite  puritaine,  j'ecoutai  les  recits  de  l'etablissement 
des  Peres  pelerins.  Ce  fut  ma  premiere  lecon  d'histoire.  Quel- 
ques  jours  plus  tard,  comme  j'etais  montee  au  haut  du  Bun- 
kers Hill  Monument,  mon  institutrice  me  raconta  la  facon 
dont  les  hommes  courageux  etdevoues  conquirent  la  libertede 
notre  cher  pays.  Mon  cceur  en  fut  tout  emu,  et  je  me  sentis 
fiere  d'etre  nee  Americaine. 

»  Nous  passames  aussi  une  charmante  matinee  a  l'ecole 
Horace  pour  les  enfants  sourds.  II  ne  m'etait  jamais  venu  a 
Fesprit  que  je  pusse  m'exprimer  comme  les  autres  personnes, 
jusqu'a  ce  que  mon  institutrice  me  dit  ce  jour-la  que  les  petits 
enfants  sourds  apprennent  a  le  faire.  Je  fus  tres  desireuse  d'ap- 
prendre,  et  deux  ans  apres,  dans  cette  meme  ecole,  je  recus 
des  lecons  de  miss  Fuller.  Ainsi  s'ecroula  encore  une  des  mu- 
railles  qui  s'interposaient  entre  mon  ame  et  le  monde  exterieur. 
En  peu  de  temps  miss  Fuller  m'enseigna  a  emettre  tous  les 
sons  qui  constituent  cette  chose  etonnante  et  curieuse  qu'on 
appelle  le  langage  oral.  // 

»  Ma  mere  avait  cru  perdue  pour  toujours  la  voix  de  sa  pe- 
tite fille,  mais  l'amour  sut  la  retrouver  et  la  ramener  a  la 
maison. 

»  Jevoudrais  parler  maintenant  du  temps  que  j'ai  passe  au 
bord  de  la  mer ;  car  c'est  durant  mon  sejour  dans  le  Nord  que 
je  recus  mes  premieres  impressions  du  grand  ocean.  Ce  fut 
vers  le  milieu  de  juillet,  apres  que  ma  mere  fut  repartie  pour 
notre  maison  ensoleillee  du  Sud,  que  mon  institutrice  et  moi 
nous  nous  rendimes  a  Brewster,  jolie  petite  ville  situee  sur  le 
cap  Code,  ou  nous  passames  une  charmante  saison  d'ete.  Le 
lendemain  demon  arrivee,  je  m'eveillai  de  bonne  heure,  j'etais 
toute  joyeuse.  La  journee  dans  laquelle  je  devais  [faire  la 
connaissance  d'un  sombre  et  mysterieux  ami,  s'annoncait  ra- 
dieuse.  Je  fis  rapidement  ma  toilette  et  me  rendis  en  has.// 

»  Je  rencontrai  mon  institutrice  dans  le  vestibule  et  la  priai 
de  me  conduire  tout  de  suite  au  bord  de  la  mer. 

»  —  Pas  encore,  me  repondit-elle  en  riant,  nous  devons  d'a- 
bord  dejeuner. 

«  Notre  repas  termine,  nous  nous  hatames  d'aller  sur  le  ri- 
vage.  Le  sentier  qui  y  conduisait  traversait  de  petites  collines 
basses  et  sablonneuses,  et,  comme  nous  marchions  tres  rapide- 
ment, il  m'arrivait  souvent  de  m'embarrasser  dans  les  longues 
herbes  rugueuses  et  tout  en  riant  de  tomber  dans  le  sable 
chaud  et  brillant. 

»  Le  bon  air  tie.de  6tait  particulierement  odorant  ce  matin- 
la,  et  a  mesure  que  nous  approchions  il  devenait  plus  frais  et 
plus  pur. 

»  Tout  a  coup,  nous  nous  arrelames,  et ,  sans  qu'on  me 
Petit  dit,  je  sentis  que  la  mer  etait  a  nos  pieds.  Je  sentis  aussi 
qu'elle  etait  immense,  terrible,  et,  pendant  un  moment,  il  me 
sembla  que  les  rayons  du  soleil  avaient  disparu.  Je  ne  crois 
cependant  pas  avoir  eu  peur,  car,  un  peu  plus  tard,  lorsque 
j'eus  revetu  mon  costume  de  bain,  et  que  les  petites  vagues 
courant  sur  le  bord  vinrent  me  lecher  les  pieds,  je  poussai  des 
cris  de  joie,  et  plongeai  sans  crainte  dans  les  flots. 

»  Malheureusement  je  me  heurtai  le  pied  contre  une  pierre, 
et  tombai  en  avant  dans  l'eau  froide.  Un  affreux  et  Strange 
sentiment  du  danger  me  glaca.  L'eau  salee  me  remplissait  les 
yeux  et  me  coupa  la  respiration,  tandis  qu'une  grande  vague 
me  rej  etait  sur  le  bord  aussi  aisement  que  si  j'eusse  ete  un 
petit  caillou. 

»  Pendant  plusieurs  jours  apres  cet  incident,  je  demeurai 
tres  craintive,  et  Ton  eut  beaucoup  de  peine  a  me  persuader 
d'entrer  de  nouveau  dans  l'eau  ;  mais  petit  a  petit  mon  cou- 
rage revint,  et  avant  la  fin  de  Pete  mon  plus  grand  amusement 


consistait  a  <5tre  poussSe  de  ci  et  de  la  par  les  vagues. 

»  Oh !  les  heureuses  heures  que  je  passai,  occupee  a  cher- 
cher  de  belles  coquilles,  et  comme  elles  etaient  jolies,  ces  co- 
quilles,  avec  leurs  teintes  charmantes  et  leurs  formes  parfaites! 
Et  comme  c'etait  amusant  de  demeurer  assise  sur  les  bancs  de 
sable,  et  de  tresser  les  herbes  de  mer,  tandis  que  mon  institu- 
trice me  racontait  des  histoires  ou  elle  me  decrivait  en  termes 
simples  et  comprehensibles  le  majestueux  ocean,  et  les  vais- 
seaux  qui  pointaient  a  l'horizon  comme  des  oiseaux  aux  blan- 
ches ailes. 

»  Les  gens  s'etonnent  de  ce  que  je  puis  aimer  Poc6an  sans 
1'avoir  jamais  vu.  Mais  il  ne  me  semble  pas  que  cela  soit  tres 
etonnant  :  Dieu  a  profondement  enracine  dans  le  cceur  de  ses 
creatures  l'amour  de  ses  oeuvres  magnifiques,  et,  que  nous  les 
voyions  ou  non,  nous  sentons  partout  leur  beaute  et  leur  mys- 
tere  qui  nous  enveloppent.  j^ 

»  Je  retournai  dans  mon  pays  du  sud,  au  milieu  de  novem- 
bre,  la  tete  pleine  de  beaux  souvenirs  et  le  cceur  debordant  de 
reconnaissance  et  d'amour  pour  les  chers  amis  qui  avaient 
tant  contribue  a  mon  bonheur. 

»  II  se  passa  longtemps  avant  que  nous  pussions  visiter  de 
nouveau  la  belle  cite  des  «  Bons  cceurs.  »  Je  continual  mes 
etudes  a  la  maison,  et  jour  etnuit  ma  joie  augmentait  a  cause 
des  connaissances  nouvelles  qui  me  parvenaient.  Ceci  ne  si- 
gnifie  point  que  je  ne  fusse  jamais  triste  ;  je  pense  que  chacun 
a  sa  part  de  chagrins,  comme  Fa  dit  notre  cher  poete  :  «  Dans 
»  toute  existence  il  doit  tomber  quelque  pluie,  »  et  je  suis  per- 
suadee  que  la  pluie  nous  est  aussi  necessaire  qu'elle  Test  aux 
fleurs.  j 

»  Je  pleurai  beaucoup  a  la  mort  de  mon  beau  chien,  car  je 
l'aimais  tendrement.  Oh !  Lionness  etait  si  courageuse  et  si 
douce  a  la  fois  !  Elle  mettait  sa  tete  sur  mes  genoux  lorsque  je 
la  caressais,  et  je  savais  que  ses  yeux  bruns  avaient  une  ex- 
pression bonne  et  aimante.  Combien  cela  me  fit  de  peine  de 
penser  que  je  ne  la  reverrais  jamais  I  Mais,  mSme  ce  chagrin-la 
eut  un  cote  lumineux.  Lorsque  les  Amis  des  chiens,  en  Angle- 
terre  et  en  Am6rique,  apprirent  que  Lionness  avait  ete  tuee,  ils 
m'offrirent  aimablement  de  faire  une  collecte  parmi  eux,  afin 
que  je  pusse  m'acheter  un  autre  Mastiff.  Je  compris  alors  que 
la  mort  de  ma  belle  chienne  serait  le  moyen  d'apporter  de  la 
lumiere  et  de  la  joie  dans  une  existence  desolee. 

»  J'ecrivis  a  ces  personnes  genereuses  et  les  priai  de  m'en- 
voyer  l'argent  qu'ils  s'6taient  propose  de  collecter,  au  lieu  de 
me  donner  un  autre  chien,  afin  que  je  pusse  payer  une  partie 
de  l'education  de  Tommy  Stringer.  L'histoire  du  petit  Tommy 
est  fort  triste.  J'en  entendis  parler  pour  la  premiere  fois  lors- 
que je  passai  mes  vacances  chez  des  amis  en  Pensylvanie.  II 
etait  alors  dans  l'un  des  hopitaux  de  Pittsburgh.  A  Page  de  ■ 
quatre  ans,  il  fut  atteint  d'une  terrible  maladie  qui  le  priva  de  la 
vue  et  de  Pome.  Tout  petit,  il  avait  perdu  sa  mere,  et'son  pere 
6tait  trop  pauvre  pour  le  faire  elever.  II  resta  done  a  Phopital 
tel  qu'il  etait,  e'est-a-dire  aveugle,  sourd  et  muet,  et  n'ayant 
aucun  ami.  Peut-on  imaginer  une  situation  plus  digne  de  I 
pitie  ? 

»  Lorsque  je  rentrai  a  Boston  l'automne  suivant,  Tommy 
occupait  constamment  mes  pens£es.  J'en  parlai  a  mes  amis,  et 
M.  Anagnos  me  promit  de  reserver  une  place  a  ma  petite 
plante  humaine  dans  ce  beau  «  Jardin  d'enfants  »  que  les  bon- 
nes gens  de  Boston  ont  fait  construire  pour  les  aveugles.  II 
me  promit  de  le  faire,  si  je  pouvais  trouver  assez  d'argent 
pour  payer  son  institutrice  et  ses  autres  depenses.  Cela  me 
semblait  chose  facile,  car  je  savais  que  le  monde  est  plein  d'a- 
mour et  de  sympathie,  et  qu'un  appel  en  faveur  d'un  enfant  j 
malheureux  ne  resterait  pas  sans  reponse.  II  en  fut  ainsi.  Les 
Amis  des  chiens  reunirent  immediatement  les  fonds  pour  l'edu- 
cation de  Tommy ;  les  petits  enfants  se  mirent  a  travailler  pour 
lui,  et  beaucoup  de  personnes  habitant  des  provinces  eloi- 
gnees,  meme  PAngleterre  et  le  Canada,  envoyerent  leurs  of- 
frandes,  en  argent  et  en  sympathie.  En  tres  peu  de  temps  on 
reunit  suffisamment  d'argent  pour  payer  la  depense  de  Tommy 
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pendant  une  annee;  aussitot  Ton  trouva  pour  lui  un  coin  en- 
soleille  dans  le  Jardin  d'enfants,  et,  dans  cette  chaude  et  bien- 
veillante  atmosphere  d'amour,  la  petite  fleur  humaine  se  de- 
veloppa,  et  l'obscurite  qui  avait  enveloppe"  sa  vie  d'enfant  se 
dissipa  completement.  Car  l'amour  est  la  plus  belle  chose  qui 
soit  au  monde.  L'amour,  il  n'est  pas  de  mot  qui  soit  aussi  doux 
et  aussi  precieux. 

»  Je  termine  ici  cette  courte  histoire  de  mon  enfance.  Je 
passe  l'hiver  dans  notre  habitation  du  sud,  dans  ce  pays  du  so- 
leil  et  des  ileurs,  entouree  de  tout  ce  qui  rend  la  vie  douce  et 
facile,  entouree  de  bons  parents,  d'un  precieux  petit  frere, 
d'une  tendre  soeur,  et  de  la  plus  delicieuse  institutrice  qui  soit 
au  monde.  Ma  vie  est  pleine  de  bonheur.  Chaque  jour  m'ap- 
porte  quelques  joies  nouvelles,  quelque  signe  nouveau  de  l'a- 
mour de  mes  amis  eloignes,  et,  le  cosur  d6bordant  de  gratitude, 
je  m'ecrie  :  «  L'amour  est  lout  et  Dieu  est  amour.  » 

VISITE    D'HELEN   KELLER   A   L'EXPOSITION    DE   CHICAGO. 

«  Hulton,  Pen,  18  aout  1893. 
»  Mon  cher  ami, 
»  Mon  institutrice  etant  tres  fatiguee,  c'est  moi  qui   suis 
chargee  de  vous  ecrire  et  je  le  fais  avec  plaisir.  Je  sais  que 
vous  6tes  impatient  d'avoir  des  details   sur    notre  visits  a 
l'exposition  (World's  Fair). 

»  Nous  avons  passe  environ  trois  semaines  a  Chicago  et  y 
avons  joui  sans  interruption  d'un  temps  superbe.  Nous  avons 
bien  souvent  pense  a  vous,  desirant  que  vous  fussiez  avec  nous 
etque  vouseussiez  autant  de  jouissances  que  nous  en  avions. 
Tout  etait  si  grand  et  si  merveilleux,  et  je  suis  persuadee  que 
l'univers  n'ajamaisrien  vuquifutlamoitie  aussi  beau  que  notre 
«  Cite  du  rSve,  »  et  je  suis  heureuse  de  penser  que  ce  rdve  de 
beautes'est  realise  dans  notre  cher  pays.  Ilm'est  naturellement 
impossible  de  vous  deerire  par  lettre  tout  ce  que  nous  avons 
fait,  tout  ce  que  nous  avons  entendu  et  vu  durant  notre  sejour 
a  Chicago.  Nous  avons  vu  des  merveilles  innombrables  :  les 
travaux  des  hommes  executes  dans  tous  les  temps  et  dans  tous 
les  pays ;  des  prodiges  d'invention  ;  des  tremors  d'habilete ,  de 
patience  et  d'industrie ;  des  richesses  admirables  de  l'art,  dont 
nous  sentions,  en  les  touchant,  que  l'ame  de  l'artiste  avait  passe 
dans  ses  doigts  lorsqu'il  les  avait  crepes. 

»  C'est  par  le  cote  du  lac  que  nous  sommes  arrives  pour  la 
premiere  fois  a  la  Cite -  Blanche  et  c'est  du  peristyle  que 
nous  avons  eu  notre  premiere  impression  de  l'exposition.  La  . 
journee  etait  claire  et  brillante,  le  ciel  et  l'eau,  d'un  bleu  in- 
comparable, formaient  un  cadre  harmonieux  a  la  cite  du  rSve 
couronnee  par  le  dome  etincelant  du  batiment  de  l'administra- 
tion. 

»  Nous  nous  dirigeames  ensuite  lentement  du  cote  de  la  cour 
d'honneur,  nous  arretant  ici  et  la  tandis  que  mon  institutrice 
me  decrivait  les  scenes  magnifiques  qui  nous  entouraient:  les 
groupes  de  beaux  batiments,  les  lagunes  consteliees  de  bateaux 
qui  les  parcouraient  rapidement,  la  statue  majestueuse  de  la 
Republique,  les  colonnes  cannebies  du  peristyle,  enfin  le  lac 
bleu  et  profond.  Comme  ce  spectacle  6tait  beau  t  Notre  journee 
se  passa  fort  agreablement  a  nous  former  une  idee  gSnerale 
de  l'exposition  et  a  tacher  de  nous  rendre  compte  du  monde 
nouveau  dans  lequel  nous  nous  trouvions.  Vers  la  fin  de 
l'apres-midi,  nous  montames  en  gondole,  afin  de  parcourir  les 
lagunes.  Tandis  que  le  soleil  disparaissait  a  l'horizon  dans  son 
char  dore,  il  proj  etait  une  douce  lumiere  rosee  sur  la  CitS- 
Blanche,  lui  donnant  plus  que  jamais  l'apparence  d'un  pays 
enchante. 

»  Lorsqu'il  fit  tout  a  fait  sombre,  les  illuminations  commen- 

cerent  et  toutes  les  fontaines  s'eclairerent.  Mon  institutrice  me 

decrivait  ce  ,qui  se  passait  d'une  facon  si  vivante  qu'il  me 

semblait  reellement  voir  les  flots  de  lumiere  s'elever  dans  le 

|  ciel,  y  trembler  un  instant,  puis  tomber  en  s'enfoncant  comme 


des  Stoiles  dans  les  profondeurs  du  lac.  Mais,  cher  ami,  il  n'est 
si  delicieuse  journee  qui  ne  prenne  fin,  et  meme  au  pays  des 
fees  les  petites  filles  ont  sommeil  et  sont  fatigudes.  Nous 
reprimes  done  le  chemin  de  notre  hotel,  en  passant  par  la 
Midway  Plaisance ,  place  tres  imposante  ou  se  trouve  le 
Home  des  Nations .  Nous  avons  eu  grand  plaisir  a  voir  tous 
ces  peuples  etrangers,  dont  nous  avions  lu  l'histoire,  rassembl<§s 
en  un  seul  lieu,  en  paix  les  uns  avec  les  autres,  et  heureux, 
semblait-il,  dans  leur  nouveau  domicile.  A  Pentree  d'une 
maison  arabe,  nous  avons  apercu  un  tout  petit  garcon  dans 
les  bras  de  sa  mere. 
»  —  Ou  votre  bebe"  est-il  n6?  demandames-nous  a  la  mere. 
»  —  A  Damas,  nous  repondit-elle. 

»  Ces  paroles  mefrapperent.  Cette  cite  lointaine,  cette  etrange 
vie  orientale  me  semblerent  8tre  tout  a  coup  pres  de  nous. 
J'avais  grande  envie  de  m'asseoir  aupres  de  cette  douce  femme 
arabe  et  de  son  petit  enfant,  car  je  desirais  lui  adresser 
plusieurs  questions,  mais  malheureu semen t  il  etait  deja  Ires 
tard  et  il  fallait  nous  reposer  en  vue  des  plaisirs  du  lendemain. 
Je  pris  done  conge  de  l'enfant  et  de  sa  mere,  et,  en  les  quittant, 
il  me  semblait  que  j'avais  et6  a  Damas. 

»  Les  jours  suivants,  nous  passames  plusieurs  heures  char- 
mantes  a  la  Midioay  Plaisance.  Ce  qui  m'interessa  parti- 
culierement,  ce  furent  la  Vienne  ancienne  et  les  villages  japo- 
nais  et  irlandais.  Les  Turcs  ne  me  plurent  pas  beaucoup, 
mais  les  Japonais  me  parurent  gais  et  amusants.  J'ai  chemine 
aussi  dans  le  chemin  de  fer  a  glace,  et  suis  monte'e  en  ballon. 
Mais  je  ne  veux  pas  m'arrfiter  a  tous  ces  details,  tandis  qu'il  y 
a  tant  de  choses  d'un  plus  grand  interfit,  dont  je  desire  vous 
parler,  car  j'ai  vu  presque  toutes  les  plus  belles  choses  de 
l'exposition.  Tout  le  monde  s'est  montre  tres  bon  envers  moi, 
le  directeur  m'a  permis  de  tout  visiter.  N'etait-ce  pas  bien 
aimable  de  sa  part  ?  Presque  tous  les  exposants  m'ont  auto- 
ris^e  a  toucher  leurs  objets  les  plus  delicats,  et  m'ont  donn6 
les  explications  que  je  pouvais  desirer.  Un  Francais  m'a  montre 
les  bronzes  merveilleux  de  son  pays.  Je  crois  que  c'est  ce  dont 
j'ai  le  plus  joui,  a  l'exposition,  car  ces  bronzes  etaient  si  beaux 
et  si  vivants  au  toucher  I  Le  bon  docteur  Bell  nous  a  accompa- 
gnes  au  batiment  electrique  et  nous  a  montre  quelques 
telephones  dont  il  nous  a  fait  l'histoire.  Le  docteur  Gillet  est  venu 
avec  nous  aux  arts  liberaux  et  au  batiment  des  femmes.  Dans 
le  premier,  j'ai  visite  l'exposition  de  Tiffany  et  ai  tenu  dans 
ma  main  les  magnifiques  diamants  Tiffany  et  beaucoup 
d'autres  objets  precieux. 

»  J  erne  suis  assise  dans  le  fauteuil  du  roi  Louis,  et  me  suis 
fait  l'effet  d'une  reine  lorsque  le  docteur  Gillet  m'a  dit  que 
j'avais  beaucoup  de  sujets  qui  m'etaient  devoues.  Au  batiment 
des  femmes,  nous  avons  rencontre  la  princesse  Maria 
Schaovzki,  de  Russie,  une  tres  aimable  dame.  Nous  avons 
aussi  fait  la  connaissance  d'une  charmante  Syrienne  aux 
beaux  jeus.  noirs  ;  elle  avait  une  main  tres  douce  et  tres  belle 
et  parlait  anglais  avec  une  rare  perfection.  Le  docteur  Bell  et 
M.  Putman  m'ont  explique  des  choses  tres  curieuses  au  depar- 
tement  anthropologique.  Ce  que  j'ai  le  mieux  aime,  ce  sont  les 
reliques  p£ruviennes,  et  tout  ce  qui  m'a  ete  dit  a  leur  sujet. 

»  A  l'epoque  de  la  decouverte  de  l'Amerique,  le  Perou  et  le 
Mexique  etaient  habites  par  des  Indiens  considerablement 
avanc^s  dans  la  civilisation,  et  gouvernes  par  une  race  de 
princes  appeles  «  Incas,  »  dont  la  domination  s'etendaitlelong 
des  Andes,  depuis  les  Etats-Unis  jusqu'au  sud  du  Chili. 

»  La  vie  et  les  exploits  de  ce  peuple  strange  et  presque 
oublie,  tels  qu'ils  nous  sont  r6v616s  par  leurs  poesies,  leurs 
outils  et  leurs  autels  sacres,  sont  tres  interessants  et  me  don- 
nent  envie  d'en  savoir  davantage  sur  leur  compte. 

»  Nous  avons  passe  un  tres  agreable  apres-midi  a  la  Rabida, 
pavilion  modele  d'apres  le  monastere  espagnol  ou  Colomb 
affame"  et  fatigue  a  implore  et  recu  Phospitalite  pour  lui  et  son 
petit-flls,  il  y  a  de  cela  quatre  siecles.  Les  bons  moines  qui 
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l'ont  garde  chez  eux  pendant  plusieurs  mois  se  sont  interesses 
a  ses  rgves  dedecouvertes,  et  lui  ont  donne  des  lettres  d'intro- 
duction  pour  des  personnages  haut  places.  Apres  plusieurs 
annees  de  cruels  insucces,  il  revint  enfln  a  la  Rabida,  porteur 
d'un  ordre  royal,  impliquant  que  le  peuple  eut  a  le  fournir  de 
vaisseaux  et  de  provisions  pour  son  grand  voyage. 

»  A  son  retour  d'Amerique,  il  visita  de  nouveau  la  Rabida, 
y  apportant  la  nouvelle  de  sa  decouverte  et  tous  ses  trophees. 

»  Je  voudrais  vous  conter  encore  beaucoup  de  choses,  mais 
ma  lettre  est  deja  trop  longue;  je  vous  dis  done  au  revoir  pour 
le  moment. 

»  Nous  passons  un  temps  delicieux  ici,  nous  reposant  et 
jouissant  de  la  beaute  du  site.  La  campagne  nous  offre  un 
attrait  tout  special  apres  la  chaleur  et  l'excitation  de  Chicago. 

»  Notre  depart  n'est  pas  encore  fixe;  cependant,  il  me  tarde 
de  revoir  tous  ceux  que  j'ai  laissfis  a  la  maison. 

»  Votre  petite  amie  qui  vous  aime. 

»  Helen  Keller.  » 

Les  facultfe  d'Helen  Keller,  la  prodigieuse  Vendue 
de  sa  memoire,  et  la  vivacity  d'une  imagination  qui  lui 
permet  de  se  representer  les  choses  qu'on  lui  decrit 
comme  si  elle  les  voyait ,  sont  une  des  causes  de  son 
deVeloppement ;  mais  une  grande  part  dans  les  r^sultats 
obtenus  est  certainement  due  a  rintelligence ,  a  la 
patience  et  au  devouement  admirables  dont  fait  preuve 
sans  se  lasser  son  institutrice,  miss  Sullivan. 

Cette  opinion,  6mise  par  l'auteur  d'un  des  documents 
qui  nous  sont  parvenus  d'Amerique,  est  aussi  la  notre 
et  sera  sans  doute  celle  de  nos  lecteurs. 

R.  Glena. 
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0YAEI5  ex.  tSv  'EX/Xvjvtov  iyvoE^  ort  ev  Ttov 
aptCTtov  fcal  Lteyic-Ttov  Iv  tu  xoco-to  TupXcx.0- 
u.Eitov,    to   sv   Bsgtmvi,    oisoOuvetxi  de-rco  TCoXXtov 

J  TtOV   CIETCC   8«U(/.StiITY)i      STTtTUV/tX;    U7T0    TCoTvUT^aOU 

x.a.1  Z'.'X-n^iizoKic,  'HTCsiptoTou,  too  je.  Miyav)X.  'A— 
vayvcATTOTTcu'Xc'j .  'Eo68v)  afflopjj.Yi  va  ypxiprj  TCSP' 
Ttov  suSo5lt|/.<av  x.xl  ipi7.xv0pto7;tov  Ipytov  too  X?7)- 

(JTOU    TOUTCU     'HTtE'.pWTOU,       SffTl?,     OCOOU      OlEX-p^Y) 

to;  07iu.o<jioypa([i5;  sv  'EXlixSi,  ■repoirs'XYi'pOv)  sv 
BocTtovi  <o;  GuvspyaTTji;  too  tteyaXou  cpt'Xs'X'X-rj  - 
vo;  Xot;u,  ou  6,v.uu.cp£ij6vi  tt)v  8uyaTEpx,  x.<xi 
Tvpc^/Ov)  Sii  Tvfc  lolx;  imtj.ikziot.iz  xal  twv  loitov 
iw/tov  si;  ii«v»)7»3v  irspicomf)v.  Toe  9xUU.XT<X  OffOO 
xxTtopOtoce  xxtoc  tou;  ts\sut«.''ou;  ypovou;  to 
nepi    ou     b    Xdyo;  cpi7vXv9pto:uxov    '{qpuu.ee,    xop'j— 

Cpo'UVTOtt  tOl(i>;  SIC  TY)V  OCVOtTpOtpYlV  X.XI  TCXIOEUGIV 
OU3    TUOXtOV    5MC.I    /CtO'pxloCACOV    VEKviScOV,     Tvfc  AoC- 

oupx;  BpiTtfo.xv  x.al  tyi;  'EXevtk  KsXXep,  xI'ti- 
ve;  etvc  aX?)8<o;  xxTXifXYixTr/.a  ipxivoiuva.,  awo- 

OElJiVUGVTa  OTl  V)    £-tCTT7)U,Yl   £££t     icopou;     txxvsui; 

077w;  y.va-XYiptoav)  wXvipsffTaTa  tvocvtx  toc  oeivde 
tti^tu's'X6tv]to;,  ttk  xtocptoiEco;  x,xl  tt,;  dccpacix;. 
Aev  irpoy.E'.Tai  v«  6T:a.vx7iaScou.£v  evtxu8<x  ot* 
eypa,p7]ffxv  Trepi  tootcu  ev  tous,  £<pri[A£pi<7iV  ap- 
xouj-tsOx  u.ovov  CY)j.Ef:uvTEi;  qti  wpo  OAiycov  V]a£- 
ptov,  AuiTpixxo;  xx87)yviTYi5,  GiE£Epy_oaevo<;  Iv 
too  «N.    'EX.  Tu-co»    to>;    Ttpo;    tyjv  ivOpwro- 

TY)TX    OCVE/.TtaYlTOU;     UTCYlpETtX?     TOO       £V    BoCTTCOVl 

iop'Ju.aTo;,   ypacpst  Tipi;    Tfijg    icXXot;   qti     «b  x. 


'AvocyvtocTTOTCOu/oi;  avY)-/-£i  £'<•?    't"^v  X0P£'XV    T^"V 

(JTIXVltOV   SXEtVCOV  avSpCOV    OlTtV£C;  ECiUT:YipETO'Jij!.V    z 

©'Aoxspotos  loEw&Et;  c>co7:o'J:»  xxi  cl-ri  «a?  xu.-oy 
toutov  tov  Avxyvo>ttot:ouX.ov  aTCOKStTai  ri  ooc;x 
OTi  ocTi£OE'.c;e    to   ev    BsuTtov.    Tuflj»7»oy.ou.eiov    to 

TCptOTlCTOV  TOU  •AOCTU.OU)).  To'.OUTCO  TpOTCCO  OCVeIiT- 
(JETOCl   TtpO   YIJACOV    TO     OcXXOKOTOV    GeXU.X,      OTl    SV    0> 

ev   rr,  Koplw;     'EaXgcoi    6  >.a.0«.  ■x±rJfj.\.  avxc^ico; 

tX    T-7,<;      TCoX'.TlXVi;      TU-dIwCTEIO?      TtOV      7707.lTlX.tOV 

Too,   "E7v7.7)v  sc;  'ASrivtov  m  tyjv   'Aaepiv-Yiv  ae- 

TOr/^O-a?,  aTtEOEix^'O   °   ^piXTltTTO?    TtOV    SV  TtO   7UX— 

7.xito  -/.xl  Ttp  veto  jtocLito  Siocec.itacXo;  xxl  cptoTtCTYi; 
TtOV  TUtpTitOV  xxl    twv  xto(px7.(x7.tov. 
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TY*AOl   OPONTEZ 

'B»x(£t<i><  «TsX«tr8yis«v  sv  t<^  Oiivfjui  t5j«  B»4to»v  t£v  'Hva»- 
(*evMv  rtvkt  ;ti3v  Tij?  popeieu  'Ajjispuflt  «J  iviixtjirtai  e^stiiwt  tSv 
TuipXiSv  TcafSwv  tou  'B  x  it  a  i  8  «  v  t  >)  p  (  o  u  II  *  ?  x  i  v,  too  <i« 
yvajerTov  8isu9uv!>(*^vo'j  Xa,u.itp«(  o«5  to3  ex«  5f*oyev3(i«  fxac  x. 
'Avayvou  ('Av«YV0)er'ta,t9"^0U)'  Met*  ffuvtojiov  wpaiXaXtiv  tou  itpo- 
eSpay  tr^  k\i-.a.3ii*.r\<.  £ittTpoicifi«  So^Topo*  S*ftoi>^X  "BXwt,  i\vt&- 
arStjsav  teffff«ps?  xsi^Xoil  ftxO^tpiai,  its  to  (*i8»i(X*  ">i?  yt!i»ypaepU«, 
xat  ^  figv  wpur»)  I^dtf^s  t4  susrirjuia  taiv  oplwv  t9j<  itoXtTtta;  t^? 
MaffTOxovaeTiH,  ^  $s«Tcpa  to  siisTTj^a  tiSv  it8Ta[x-5v  aotTJt,  ^  tpitij 
Ta{icojAY)xavwi  aut?i<  Sjoijjiep^o-jiiaTa  x»i  -^  Tgraptifi  tiijv  TSitoOtoriav  x«l 
8t«tp*a!v  t5v  l7t«p^i(3v  autfir,  xal  af  Tsarsape?  (ist*  ixp;6s^«t  t\* 
8i  i^Xsyov  xai  o?  ex0VTS<:  T0"<  o^SttXfitoic  ttav.  Elta  »$r]Taa-8i)o-*v 
ittiXXoJ  Mta8r|T«t  xal  ua8^Tpt«i  »1<  t»jv  (xaufftx'nv  x«l  ^ti  o!XX« 
(ia8^tiat«,  iiteSci^av  oe  wavxus  tf  Siivatat  va  Tcpa^Yl  ^av8switiv)j 
sittjAovvf'.  OJ  itapeuptSevTSc  e5sfP«<rav  Tbv8aU(*affftiv  xtav  swl  t>)  iruv- 
•teXeer8tfo-r|  itpoiSw  tuv  atux«3»  tci5t(i)v  TtXaifAOctasv,  itavxt?  81  <ruvs- 
/ap'siiav  tov  SccuOuvt'qv  too  "BxitaiSsuTTjptau  x.  'Avayvov  8ti  t^v 
sjAoppova  xal  o-uvst^v  8!eo8uvuiv  tosov  tuEpysTixou  xa8t8pi5[A«t«t. 
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For  Sweet  Charity's  SakP. 

The  blind  children  received  a  very  sub- 
stantial benefit  in  the  Kindergarten  Fair 
held  at  Mrs.  Henry  Richards'  residence 
Saturday,  the  affair  being  a  grand  success 
in  every  particular,  reflecting  great  credit 
on  the  ladies  under  whose  direction  it  was 
given.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  the  attendance  of  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  a  little  blind  girl  from  the 
Roxbury  home,  who  exhibited  a  remarkable 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  was  the  heroine 
of  the  occasion.  'J  he  barn  dance  which 
was  held  the  inspacious  new  stable  of  Mr. 
Weston  Lewts,  was  an  elaborate  affair,  and 
the  elite  of  the  three  cities  participated,  not- 
withstanding the  high  point  marked  by  the 
thermometer,  the  fact  that  it  was  for  sweet 
charity's' sake  making  the  dancing  more  en-i 
joyable.  Crowds  of  people  stood  outside  and  I 
watched  the  merry  dancers  and  listened  to  ' 
the  fine  music.  The.'entertainment  was  one  | 
of  the  best  thatbas  been  given  under  this 
management. 
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©rt&ftbtosiwtyljse  cincc  tanSfhtmutcu  Slinben.  ) 

Don  tt).  3ctufoltm.  -^ 

S3or  mir  tiegt  eiu  £eft  ber  amerifanifdjen  geitfcijrift 
5th>  SJoutfj'a  Companion  com  4.  Qanuar  1894.  £)agfelbe 
cntEiatt  einen  Slrtifcl  mit  fofgenber  lleberfcfjrift :  „2fleine 
®efd)idjte.  35on  £elene  teller."  £)a3u  afg  Slnmerfung  ber 
SRebaction :  „33on  einem  jttolf  Qatjre  alien  blinben  unb 
taubftummen  SJiabcljeii  boffftiinbig  ofjne  jebe  §ilfe  bon  irgenb 
eincr  ©eite  gefdjricben  unb  ofjue  jebe  Slenberung  abgebrudt." 
Q&)  benfe,  fdjon  bag  geniigt,  um  unfer  ©tauncn  unb  Sinter* 
effe  wadjjurufen.  ScibeS  fteigert  fid)  j;ebod)  in  Ijobem  ®rabe, 
wenn  Wit  bemerfen,  bag  bie  Heine  (Srjatjlevin  nidjt  nut  ein 
corrected  unb  fUcgenbcg  (Snglifdj  fefjreibt,  fonbern  audj  eine 
Wunbcrbar  fcine  Scobadjtungggabe  forool  in  SJejug  auf  bie 
augere  nig  and)  bie  innere  SBelt  an  ben  Stag  legt  unb  ung 
nrit  jcber  ^eile  mcljr  3U  fcffefn  roeig.  $cin  Jjroeifel,  wit! 
fjaben  eg  Ijier  tnit  einem  wirllidjen  SBunberfinbe  ju  tljun, 
son  roelrfjem  9?afjereg  ju  erfaljren  Weitere  treife  bielleidjt 
inteveffiven  biirfte. 

SDcn  Scfern  bicfer  SSlatter  ift  iibrigenS  £>elene 
Setter  bicllcidjt  tiirljt  tneljr  90113  unBefannt.  Sllg  id)  bor 
mebrcrcn  ^nljven  an  biefer  ©telle  bie  ®cfd)id)tc  Saura 
SSribgman'g  eqafjlte,*)  bie  erften  £aubftuinmcn=23tinben, 
Wetdjc  S5anf  cinev  genial  erfonncnen  unb  mit  unermublidjer. 
StuSbauer  burdjgefiitjrten  Unterrid)tgmetf)obe  fpredjen,  lefen 
unb  fdjreiben  gelcrnt  fjatte,  ba  erroflfjnte  id)  auty  gum  ©djluffe 
ber  bamafg  neunialjrigen  §elene  Seller,  beren  Seiftungen 
fdjon  ju  jener^eit  bie  ^oc^fte  Scrounberung  erregten  unb  ju 
ben  fdjonftcn  §offnungen  beredjtigten.  £)ie  (Srroartuugcn, 
bie  man  bamalg  an  bie  (Sntroicflung  biefeg  SinbeS  fnupfen 
fonntc,  fitib  burd)  bie  SSSirflic&feit  roeitaug  iibertroffen 
roorben,  unb  fo  fci  benn  bie  hirje,  aber  inljaltgreidje  SebenS* 
gefdjic&te  erjaljft.  SReine  Queflen  ftnb  auger  ben  erwaljnten 
autobiograpljifdjen  Stftittljeiilungen  nor  Stftem  bie  SfQ^eS' 
bcridjte  bcS  $3finben*3!nftitutg  3U  Softon,  beffen  ^Director 
SOL  Stnaguog  id)  im  ^ettjre  1889  f)ier  in  SBien  perfonlid) 
tennen  311  ievnen  bag  Skrguiigcu  Ijattc.  2>2r.  Slnagnog  getjort 
311  be  11  t'ellencit  fflicnfdjen,  bie  augfdjlicglid)  ibeaten  groedeu, 
bienen,    unb   er   Ijat  bie  bon  feinem  ©djroiegerbater  S)r. 

"*)  SSeral  „91eue  greie  $reffe"  com  2'2.  Slueuft  1889. 
<S.  $o»e  begrunbete  iStinbenanftalt  in  Softon  auf  eine  foldie 
$6f)e  geBradjt,  bap  fie  unter  ben  SHinben^nftituten  ber 
SBelt  unftreitig  ben  erften  SKang  einnimmt.  ©einen  pcvfon* 
lidjen  SDJitt^eitungen  Bcrbanfe  id)  ebenfalls  »iele  (Sinjel^eiten 
unb  namenttid)  bie  tootle  Ueberjeugung,  bafj  Stttcg,  tunS  iiber 
§elene  tetter  in  feinem  3[af)regberid)te  oeroffentlid)t  ttirb, 
ate  uoflftfinbig  aut^entifd)  ju  betradjten  ift. 

#etene  better  ift  am  27.  3uni  1880  im  ©tabtdjen 
^uScambia  in  Sltabama  alS  boflfommen  normaleg,  uott= 
finnigeg  Kinb  jur  SBelt  gefommen.  3fl)re  @ttcnt  finb  ange» 
fetjene  unb  n)ot)t^abcnbe  Seute.  3(t)r  ©rofjbatcr  nmr  ein 
©djroeijcr,  unb  eg  ift  nid)t  unm5glidj,  bag  £clenc  mit  bem 
berub,mten  S)id)ter  ©ottfrieb  SeHer  bertbanbt  ift.  %m  Sitter 
bon  19  SDionaten  berfiel  bag  ffinb  in  eine  fdjfflere  Sranf* 
b;eit,  wetdjc  in  ben  Serid)ten  atg  5D?agen«(Songeftion  bejeidjnet 
»irb.  ©alb  nad)  ib,rer  ©enefung  marten  bie  ©tern  bie 
traurige      gntbednng,      bafj     ®efid)t      unb     ©cfior      beg 


tfinbeg  bottftanbig  ^erftiirt  feien.  Son  alien  ©beciatiftcn, 
bie  befragt  wurben,  fonnte  feiner  bie  geringfte  |)offnung 
auf  SBicbergewinnung  beg  2lugenlid)teg  ober  ®ef)6rg  geben, 
unb  in  ber  SEljat  ift  §etene  big  6,eute  bottftanbig  btinb  unb 
taub  geblieben.  S3ie  wenigen  SBorte,  n)c(a)e  bag  anberlt)atb» 
jiitjrige  S'inb  b,atte  fpredjen  tonnen,  bergajj  fie  balb  unb  roar 
fo  um  fieben  2)Jonate  friitjer  ber  beiben  ©auptquetten  ber 
(Svfeuntuif?  beraubt  roovben  atg  Sautd  3Jribgman,  bei  roetdjer 
bie  tataftropf)e  im  Sitter  bon  2ti  Slionaten  eingetreten  roar. 
Stttein  §)elenen'g  ®eb,irn  btieb  tfjatig,  unb  fie  intereffirte  fitf) 
lebt)aft  fiir  Sttteg,  wag  in  iljrer  Umgebung  borging.  Sie 
begteitete  iljre  SKutter  unaufljbrtid),  roenn  bicfe  ifjren  §aug» 
b,attungggefd)af1en  nagging,  betaftete  bie  ®egenftanbeunb  fudjte 
fid)  aud)  burd)  einfadje  3e'<^en  ^rer  Umgebung  berftanblid)  3U 
maa^en.  „SltIein  egfam  oft  tior,"  f djreibt  .^elene,  „ba{jegmlmid)t 
mbgtid)  war,  meine  ®ebanfen  berftanblid)  aug3ubrQcfen,  unb 
in  fotdjen  gfitten  mad)te  id)  meinem  Slerger  in  fieftigen 
3ornegaugbrud)en  fiuft."  ©obatb  bie  Sttern  bie  §offnung 
aufgeben  muften,  bafj  if)r  ffinb  je  wieber  fetjen  ober  f)8ren 
roerbe,  wenbete  fid)  ber  iSater  an  •  bie  Slnfialt  3U  Softon,  bie 
in  gbtge  ber  (Sr3ieb,ung  Saura  Sribgman'g  in  aatij  Stmerifa 
befannt  roar,  unb  erfudjte  ben  ^Director  StnagnoS,  ifjm  fur 
feiiie  tnubftummbltnbc  2od)tcr  eine  Sef)veriu  3U  empfefi,(cn. 
SDH'  Stnngnog  empfaf)!  DJiifg  Slnna  ©uttiban,  roeldjc  fid)  fiir 
ib,re  Stufgabe  3ubor  forgfattig  oorbereitete.  @ie  ftubirte  bie 
23etid)te  beg  t)x.  $owe,  Wetdjer  Saura  Sritigman  unter» 
rid)tet  fjatte,  mad)tc  fid)  mit  bcu  bort  imtgcHjeiftcn  Wle» 
ttjoben  bertraut  unb  natjni  and)  oon  ben  Sjcv&cfferungen 
©enntnifj,  roeldjc  fief)  aug  ber  (Srfafjrung  nn  nubercn  gfiflcn 
erge&en  tjattcn,  unb  reiftc  bnnu  im  grvuljjafjre  1887  nad) 
Sllabama  ab.  §6ren  wit  nun,  roie  unfevc  fleiuc  .pctbiu  felbft 
it)ve  erften  Scljrftunben  fd)ilbcrt. 

,     „@g  wurbe  9)iiir3,  bebor  meine  Setjrcrin  antam.  3Jieine 

SDhitter  f>attc    mir    in  un&cftimmtcr  SSeifc  (in  a  dim  way) 

]  311  berftefjeu  gegeben,     bafj   cine  Same  torn  men  roerbe,    bie 

mit  mir  311  tf)un  fjaben  roerbe.  Qjii)  fiaut)  an  bev  ifji'tr,  al8 

bie  Seljrerin  anfam.  3d)  t)atte  bort  gcumrtet,    feitbein  mid) 

meine  ffl?utter  getiifjt  fjatte,    beuor    fie    fid)  3um  Saf)n&,ofe 

begnb,  um  bie  fvembe  Same  311  empfangen.    Q&)  fann  mir 

bag  Sltleg  nod)  fetjr    gut    borfteflen.    ©a    ftanb   id)  an  bie 

SLflur    getefjnt    unb    wartcte    ncugicrig   —  id)    roujjte  nid)t 

roarum.     ©ie    let4en    ©tratjten    ber    untcrgcl)enben  ©onne 

fieten  auf  mcin  ^)aar   unb  tiifjtcn   fanft  mein  aufroartg  pe» 

I  ridjteteg  Stnttig.    'ipto^Iid)  fiUjtte   id)   nnfjenbe   ©d)ritte,    fie 

!  !amen  natjer ;  begierig  ftrcdte  id)  meine  §anb  aug ;  ^jemanb 

^  fafjte  fie,  unb  im  nadjften  Stugenbtide  lag  id)  in  ben  Strmen 

i  meiner  8et)rerin.    9?eugierig    betaftete    id)    if)r  ®efid)t   unb 

iljre  f)anbe  unb  lief?  mid)  bon  ifjr  fiiffen,  teal)reub  ®efiit)Ie, 

bie  id)  nid)t  befdirciben  fann,  mein  Spci-3  erfiiuten. 

SBir  fonnteu  nidit  mit  einnuber  fprcdjcn ;  id)  tonnte  fie 
nid)t  fragen,  roarum  fie  gefommen  roar,  ©ennod)  bin  id) 
uber3eugt,  ein  buufteg,  aber  febfjafteg  ®efiif)(  fagte  mir,  ba| 
mir  etroag  §errtid)eg  beborftefje.  (That  somethiug  beautiful 
was  going  to  happen  with  me.)  3d)  roufjte,  bafj  bie  frembe 
©ante  mid)  tiebe  unb  bafj  iljre  Siebe  mein  ?eben  fug,  gut 
unb  gliicTIid)  mad)en  werbc. 

Sim  nadjften  DJZorgen  nad)  ber  SInfunft  ber  Setjrerin 
ging  id)  in  iijr  3itTtrner  un0  fan^  fte  mii  &cm  Slugpaden 
if)reg  ^offerg  befdjaftigt.  ©ie  fdjitfte  mid)  aber  nidjt  fort, 
fonbern  fieg  mid)  bleiben  unb  ifjr  beffen.  Slfg  jebeg  ©tiicl 
feinen  ">piafe  fjatte,  fugte  fie  mid)  fiebeboff  unb  gab  mir  eine 
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fdjime  <J5uppe.  2Ifj,  bag  tear  eine  fjergige,  afierliebfte  $utyie 
mit  langem  lodigen  §aar,  mit  Stugen,  bie  fidE)  offneteit 
unb  fdjloffen  unb  mit  fdjmcttenbcn  gippen.  2tber  fo  munber* 
Boll  bie  $uppe  aud)  mar,  meine  Sccugierbe  war  bod)  B.db 
Befricbigt  unb  fie  lag  balb  unbeodjtet  auf  meinem  ©djoge, 
©araitf  naljm  bie  Sejjreriti  meine  jpanb  unb  lnadjte  mit 
ifjren  ftingern  langfam  bie  Sudjfiaben  doll  (doll,  $uppe), 
inbem  fie  mid)  babei  bie  $uppe  beviiljrett  tiefj.  .  Sftaturlidj 
Wugte  id)  nidjt,  bafj  bie  gingcrbemeguugen  Sudjfiaben  be* 
beuteten.  3(d)  mugte  nidjt,  maS  Sudjftaben  fcien,  atlein  bag  Spiel 
ber  ginger  intereffirte  midj ;  idj  Berfudjte  bie  Scmegungen  nadj* 
guafjmen,  unb  id)  glaube,  eg  gclnng  mir  nadj  einer  furgen 
3eit,  ba8  SBort  „doll"  mit  meinen  gingern  3U  budjftabiren. 
SDann  fief  id;  Ijinab,  urn  meiner  SWutter  meine  neue  ^5uppe 
gu  geigen,  unb  id)  bin  iibcrgeugt,  meine  SFhitter  tear  iiber* 
rafdjt  unb  erfreut,  atg  id)  meine  §anb  cmporfjielt  unb  bie 
Sudjftaben  doll  mit  meinen  gingcrn  bilbete.  2lm  9cadj* 
mittage  biefeS  SageS  lernte  id)  auger  bent  SBorte  „doll" 
nod)  bie  Shorter  „pin"  unb  „hat"  budjftabiren,  atlein  id) 
Berftanb  nod)  nidjt,  bag  jebeg  £)ing  einen  9Iamen  fjabe.  Qd) 
Ijatte  nod)  nid)t  bie  geringfte  Qbee  babon,  bag  biefcg  ginger* 
fpiel  ber  magifdje  ©djliiffel  mar,  ber  meineg  ©eifteS  Serfer* 
tt)iir  fprengen  unb  bie  genfter  meiner  ©eete  meit  offnen  foflte. 
j)ie  Sefjrerin  War  etwa  Biergeljn  Sage  bei  mir  ge* 
wefen  unb  id)  fjatte  adjtgefjn  bis  gmangig  SBorter  gelcrnt, 
Bebor  biefer  ©ebanfe  (bafj  jebeg  SDing  einen  5Rauien  fjat) 
meinen  ©eift  burdjbfi^te,  unb  in  biefem  Slugenblide  ber 
©rleudjtung  wurbe  mir  bag  ©efjeimnig  ber  ©pradje  offen=> 
bart,  unb  id)  erfjafdjte  einen  Slid  in  jeneg  fd)bne  Sanb, 
bag  id)  im  Segriffe  war  gu  erforfdjen.  (Sincg  SDcorgenS 
Ijatte  eg  bie  gefjrerin  lange  Bcrgcbeug  Berfudjt,  mir  begreif* 
lid)  gu  madjen,  bag  ber  Sopf  (mug)  unb  bie  SDnld)  (milk) 
im  Sopfe  Berfd)iebene  Seamen  fjaben ;  aber  id)  war  fefjr  be* 
griffftii^ig  unb  bud)ftabirte  fortwaijrenb  „Sopf"  fiir  „!3)cildj" 
unb  „miW  fiir  „Sopf",  big  bie  Sefjrerin  tool  alte  ^>off= 
nung  aufgab,  mid)  gur  Srfenntnig  meineg  Qrrtljumg  gu 
bringen.  Grnblid)  ftanb  fie  auf,  gab  mir  ben  Sopf  unb 
fiifjrte  midj  fjinaug  gur  SSafferpumpe.  ©erabe  pumpte 
3emanb  2Baffcr,  unb  alg  ber  fiifjle,  frifdje  Strom  fjeroor* 
quoit,  lief?  mid)  bie  gefjrerin  meinen  Sopf  unter  bag  2tug* 
laufrofjr  bringen  unb  budjftabirte  w — a— t — -e— r  (water, 
SBnffer).  ©iefeg  SBort  riitteltc  meine  ©eele  auf  unb  fie  er* 
wadjte  bott  bom  §aud)e  beg  3)?orgeriS ,  Boll  freubigen, 
jubelnben  ©angeS.  93ig  ju  jenem,  Stage  Ijatte  mein  ©eift 
einem  bunften  3immer  gegfid)en  unb  wartete ,  bi8  bie 
SBorte  einjogen  unb  jene  Scudjte  entjiinbetcn,  wetdje  ©e? 
banfe  b,eijjt. 

Qd)  berliefj  bie  SBafferpumpe  boQ  Segier,  2I(Ie3  unb 
QebeS  ju  lernen.  SBir  trafen  bie  2Imme,  weldje  meine  Heine 
©djwefier  auf  bem  3Irme  trug,  unb  bie  Se^rcrin  budjftabirte 
„baby".  Unb  jinn  erfteunmle  bemcrftc  id)  bie  Sleinljeit 
unb  ^ilflofigfcit  eineS  93nbi),  unb  mit  biefem  ©ebanfen  ber= 
mengte  fid)  ein  anberer,  ber  mid)  felbft  betraf,  unb  id)  War 
frotj,  bafj  id)  id)  felbft  war  unb  nidjt  ein  33ablj. 

3d)  lernte  an  jenem  JEage  feb,r  Biele  SSorte.  Qd)  fann 
mid)  nidjt  an  jebeS  einjelue  erinnern,  atlein  id)  Weifj 
„3JJutter",  „93ater",  „<2d)Wcftcr",  „8el)rerin"  woven 
barunter.  @S  ware  fdjwer  gewefen,  ein  glucfticrjereS  ®inb  ju 
finben,  a(8  id)  tS  biefc  9Jadjt  war,  wic  idj  in  meinem  S3ette 
lag  unb  alt  bie  grcube  iiberbad)te,  bie  mir  ber  Sag  gcbrad)t 
Ijatte,  unb  wie  id)  mid)  bag  erftemal  in  meinem  Sebcn  nad) 
bem  fommenben  Sage  feljnte. 

2lm  nadjften  2)iorgcn  evwad)te  id)  Bolt  greube  im 
§er^en.  3ieglid)cg  SDing,  ba§  id)  beriib,rte,  fd)ien  Bon  tfeben 
ju  ftro^cn.  J)a8  war,  mcii  id)  2UIe«  in  bem  neuen,  munber* 
baren,  fd)6nen  Sid)te  erblidte,  weldjefi  man  mir  gegeben  tjatte. 
93on  nun  an  Wurbe  id)  nie  metjr  jornig,  benn  id)  Berftanb, 
wag  meine  Sieben  gu  mir  fpradjen,  unb  id)  War  immer  ba» 
mit  befdjaftigt,  Biele  WunberboEe  Singe  ju  lernen.  SBafjrenb 
ber  erften  frofjen  Sage  meiner  Sefreiung  war  id)  feinen 
2Iugenbti(S  rub,ig.  Unauft)5vfid)  bud)ftabivte  id)  SBbrter  unb 
fiitjrte  jugtcid)  bie  ben  SBovtevn  entfpredjenben  Sewegnngen 
auS.  3d)  lief  unb  fprnng  undjer,  totlte  unb  brcljtc  mid), 
wo  immer  id)  mid)  befaub.  Stltcg  fnogpte  unb  biu^te;  nod) 
nie  fjatten  bie  SRofen  fo  fug  gebuftet.  Sie  8ef)rerin  unb  id) 
waren  Bon  griif)  big  SlbenbS  im  greien,  unb  id)  freute  mid) 
fefjr,  bag  Berlorene  8id)t  unb  ben  Berlorenen  ©onnen* 
fd)ein  wiebergefunben  p  baben." 


aSerglcidjt     man    mit   §elenen8    eigener    <Sd)ilberung 

:  ben  Betreffenben   Seridjt    iljrer   gcljrerin,    ber   im   3a!jre8» 

berid)t  ber  Softener  Slnftalt  fur  bag  Qatjr  1887  abgebrudt 

ift,  fo  mug  man  ftaunen,  wie  niel  reiser,  lebengBotier  unb 

;  intereffanter  beg  £ inbeg   eigene   @d)ilbcrung   ift,    wdfjrenb 

i  bie    Sf)atfad)en    genau    ubereinftimmen.    2Bir    [jaben    f)ier 

I  Wieber  einmat  ein   eelatanteg   Seifpiel    bafiir,    wie  biet  bie 

©pradje    nid)t    fiir    bie    SKittfjeifung ,    fonbern    fiir    bag 

I  3uftanbefommen   Bon   grlenntnig   leiftet.    SBir  fbuueii  Ijier 

ben  Icbenbigcu  35organg   beobad)tcn,  wic  bei  §efene  feller  bie 

Urttieilsfunction  evft  buvd)  baS   Wittd.  ber  Sprnrije  bie  i[)r 

gemoge  gonn  cvl)a(t,  wie  fie    bnburd)   Drbnung    bringt  in 

bag  (Sfjaog   ifjrer    unjerglieberten  (Srfafjrung,    unb    wie  "if>r 

ganjer  Organigmug   uor  greube   bebt,    weil  er  bie  einjige 

iljm  gemage  gorm  gefunben  b,at,  in   weldjer  er  im  ©tanbe 

ift,  fid)  bie  iljn  umgebenbe  SBelt  geiftig  p  erobern.    (Sg  ift 

ein  unbefd)reiblid)eg  Sfiafyu   unb   ©ludggefiiljl,    bag  fie  er» 

fullt,  unb  id)  Wuufdjte  nur,    bag  fene  ^Jfjilofopfjen,    weldfje 

bie  @prad)e  fiir   ein    ganj    nebenfadjIidjeS    Stugbrudgmittel 

fjalten,    bag  bei  ber  ©ntftefjung  beg  ©enfeng  gar  nidjt  mit* 

wirrt  unb  bei   ber   Sefdjreibung    Bon  .  SDenfovteit  elimintrt 

werben  fann,  ja  eliminirt  werben  mug;   id)  wiinfdjte,    fage 

id),   bag  jene  ^itofbpfjen  bie  TOiifjc  nidjt  fdjeutcn,    gausa 

Sribgmnn'g  unb  §clene  Seller's  (Sntwidlung  p  ftnbiren. 

©obalb  eirtmat  ber  erfte  ©djritt  getfjan  war,  bereidjerte 
fid)  ber  3Bortfd)ai|  £elenenS  taglidj,  unb  iljre  Sefjverin  fann 
nidjt  genug  Bon  bem  ftaunenfiwertfjen  ©ebadjtniffc  beg 
Sinbeg  erjafjlen.  Sie  langften  SBortcr  bcljalt  fie  glcidj  nuf« 
erftemal  unb  wenbet  fie  immer  ridjtig  an.  W\i  unglaub* 
lidjer  geidjtigfeit  unb  8iafdjljeit  krnte  fie 8ef en  mtb©djvei ben. 
S)rci  2Konate  nadj  ©eginn  ifjreg  ltntevridjte,  am  12.  ^uli 
1887,  fdjrieb  bag  fiebenjaljrige  blinbe,  tanbfhimme  Sinb, 
bag  bei  SSerwanbten  p  fflcfudj  war,  einen  allerliebften  Srief 
an  ifjre  2Ruttcr.  ©iefem  Sriefe  folgten  balb  Biele  aubeve, 
unb  eg  fdjeint,  bag  Sriefe  fdjrcibeu  ScicncnS  befonbere 
Seibenfdjaft  ift.  Qfjr  ©tljl  wirb  natiiriidj  immer  veirtjer, 
gewafjltev  unb  correefcr.  ^Ijrc  Setjrerin  fjnt  ben  Bortreffiidjen 
Sinfnll  gefjabt,  itjr  redjt  balb  ganje  tBiidw  in  oic  .ijanb  \\i 
geben.  §>elene  unterljielt  fid)  pnad)ft  bamit,  bie"  ifjv  be* 
fannten  Sorter  fjerauSpfudjen ;  je  reidjer  aber  itjr  SBort* 
fd)afe  wurbe,  befto  leidjter  Berftanb  fie  ben  ^ufammeuljong 
unb  errietfj  bann  oft  ben  ©inn  ber  ifjr  unbefannten  3Bovtcr. 
^amentlidj  gormworfer,  wie  „BieIIeid)t",  ,,tdj  Benmtilie" 
u.  bergl.,  lernte  fie  meift  auf  biefe  2lrt  fennen  unb  vidjiig 
gebrattdjen. 

Siefer  23organg  ift  audj  bei  ber  @rlernung  fvember 
©pradjen  fefjr  gu  empfefjlen.  ©obalb  man  iiber  bie  llnfangg* 
grunbe  fjinaug  ift,  greife  man  nadj  einem  leidjten  Sudje 
unb  lefe  rufjig  fort,  ofjne  febe  unbefannfe  23ocabel  im 
SBorterbudje  nodjgufd)lngen.  ©urdj  gombination  evratfj 
man  fefjr  Biet,  bie  Sectiire  gefjt  rafdj  fort,  nub  man  wirb 
ftaunen,  Wie  fdjnell  man  eg  bafjiu  bringt,  bct5  ©elefeiw 
feiuem  §nuptinfjaltc  nacfj  gu  uerftcfjen. 

25on  ben  weitereu  (greiguiffen  im  I'eben  unferer  f'leinen 
$elbin  ift  Bon  grogerem  Qntereffe  ifjre  erfte  SHeife  nadj 
Soften,  wo  fie  in  ber  Bon  Sfnagnog  geleiteten  Slinben* 
anftatt  mefjrere  2Wonate  gubradjte.  @ie  ergafjlt,  wie  wofjt 
eg  ifjr  tfjat,  mit  ben  Sinberu,  weldje  meifteug  bie  ginger* 
fprad)e  fannten,  gu  Berfcljren,  unb  wie  fie  am  Slaffen* 
unterria^te  tfjeilnafjm.  Qfjre  gefjrerin  fag  ba  neben  ifjr 
unb  iiberfefcte  ifjr  ben  23ortrag  fofort  in  bie  gingerfpradje, 
fo  bag  fie  Bortrefftidj  gu  folgen  Bermod)te.  .fjier  in  Softon 
fam  |>elene  and)  gum  erftenmale  mit  bem  2Keer  in  Sc* 
riifjrung,  unb  eg  ift  intereffant  gu  lefen,  wie  fie  ifjren  erften 
Siubrud  fdjtfbcrt : 

„2lm  SKorgcn  nad)  unferer  Slnfunft  erwad)te  id)  friifj. 
(Sin  fdjoner  ©ommertag  war  angebrodjen,  ber  Sag,  an 
weld)em  id)  bie  ffiefanntfdjaft  eineg  biiftern  unb  geljeimuig* 
Boflen  greunbeg  madjen  fottte.  ©obalb  bag  griifjftucf  bor* 
iiber  war,  eiften  wir  bem  SKeeregufer  gu.  Uufcr  «Beg 
fufjrte  iiber  niebcre  fanbigc  ^iigel,  unb  ba  wir  BorWartg 
eilten,  Berfingcn  fid)  meine  giige  oft  im  langen  ftruppigen 
©rafe,  id)  ftolperte  unb  fief  ladjenb  auf  ben  Warmen,  glan* 
genben  ©anb.  5Die  foftlicfje,  marine  guft  war  an  jenem 
Sage  Boll  befonberS  Wiirgigen  Sufteg,  unb  id)  bemerfte, 
bag  fie  immer  fiiljler  unb  frifd)er  merbe. 

fltyWfy  bliebcn   mir  ftefjen   unb   idj  wugte,    ofjne  bag  i 
man  eg  mir  fagte,   bag  bag  STOeer   gu  meinen  giigen    War 
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id)  umfjte  mid),  bafi  cfi  uncvmefjlid),  bnfj  eS  fdjaufrooll  mar, 
unb  fiiv  cincn  StugcnbHd!  fdjten  bcr  £on  ctiuafl  Don  feinem 
©onnenfdjcin  bcrlorcn  ju  Ijabcn.  2(bcr  id)  glau&e  nidjt,  bag 
id;  mid)  fiirdjtcte.  £)cun  fpfitcr,  ale  id)  mcin  33abcgeronnb 
anfcgtc  unb  bie  fieinen  SBBctlcn  ane  Ufer  Fjeranroflten  unb 
mcine  Sufie  fiifjten,  ba  fdjrie  id)  auf  Dor  greube  unb  roatete 
furdjtloe  fjinab.  Unglucflidjermeifc  ftiejj  id)  jebod)  mil  bem 
ftufje  an  einen  $eleblocf  unb  fiel  oormfirte  in  bae  falte 
SBaffcr.  ©a  iibcrtain  mid)  ein  eigcnce  bangee  ©effifjl 
bcr  ©efaf)r.  Dae  faljige  SS3affer  brong  mir  in  bic 
Slugen  unb  bcnafjm  mir  ben  Slftjem ,  unb  eiue 
5Boge  roarf  mid)  fo  Ieid)t  ane  Ufer,  ale  mare  id) 
ein  fleincr  ftiefclflein.  3)W)rcre  Sage  bjnburd)  h)ar 
Id)  feljv  furdjtfam  unb  fonntc  nur  fdjroer  baju  gcbradjt 
rocrbcn,  311111  Scoffer  gu  gctjen.  91  ber  nnri)  unb  nad)  fain 
niein " iyfntlj  roieber,  unb  nad]  bcuor  bcr  ©oiiimcr  pevgjng, 
War  eS.  nieiu  groped  SSerguugen,  mid)  Don  ben  DJt'ccvco= 
toogen  f)in  unb  Ijer  njerfen  311  laffen.  £>ie  Seute  fdjeincn 
Bfter  ilberrafdjt  311  fein,  baft  id)  baS  2Jceer  fo  tieb«,  h)o  id) 
eS  bod)  nidjt  feijen  fann.  Slfiein  Id)  glaube  nicljt,  baft  biee 
befrembenb  ift.  ©ott  fjat  eben  bie  8iebe  gu  feiitert  number* 
oolfcn  Serfcn  tief  in  bae  .§erj  feiner  $inber  gcpflanjt,  unb 
ob  loir  fie  fetjen  obcr  nid)t,  i'tberalf  fufjlcn  n)ir,  roie  ifjre 
gefjeimnifjDotle  ©cfjon^eit  une  umgibt." 

£>ie  innige  Scbenefreube,  bie  nu«  biefen  3eilen  fprtdfjt, 
ift  ein  ©runbgng  eon  §elenenS  SBefen.  ©ie  fiif)It  fid) 
unenbtid)  glucflid),  tro($bein  fein  ©onnenftraljt  in  if)r  Stuge 
fttat  unb  feine  ©djatlnielte  it)r  Dfjr  trifft.  £)ae  ©IM  beftcfjt 
eben  in  ber  erfolgreid)en  Sctljatigung  unferer  Srafte,  unb 
3U  fo(d)er  Setljcitigung  finbet  .petcne ,  £>anf  iljrer  un* 
gcn)o[)uIid)en  Segabung  unb  ber  bortrefflidjen  Sluebilbung, 
bie  iijre  gaf)igfeiten  gefunben  fjaben,  tciglid)  ©elegenljeit. 

£>rei  Qaf)re  nad)  bem  Seginne  ifjrer  (Srgieljung  im 
Sitter  Don  gcljn  Qatjren  lernte  bae  Sinb  bie  Sautfpradje,  unb 
feit  biefer  3eit  fpridjt  fie  Dollfommcn  Derftanbtid)  mit  bem 
SDhmbc.  ©ie  Dermag  aud)  burd)  SJerfiljntng  bcr  gippen  bie 
SBorte  Stnberer  Don  beren  Sftunbc  abjutefen,  unb  bae  cr= 
lcid)tert  ifjr  ben  33erfel)r  mit  ber  SSBctt  ungemein. 

Slttein  iiber  ber  Sluebilbung  if)re8  ©eiftee   ift  bie  bee 
§er3en«  nicfjt  suriiefgebtieben.  Unfete  Heine  §etbin  ift  fdjon 
jciit  bie  SBofjltpterin  unb  SRctterin  cince  fieinen   Scibene* 
gefaljrtcu      geroorben.      (Since     SageS     crfufjv     fie     toon 
einem  Dicrjaljrigcn   taubftumincn  blinben   Snnbcn  9?amenS 
SToiunU)  (Stringer,   bcr  in  golge  ber  3lrmut()  fcineS  SSntew 
im    £of»ital    311    Pittsburg    leben    mufjte.    ©ofort    fa|te 
fie    ben    Gntfdjlujj,     bem    Sinbe     ju    fjetfen.     director 
SlnagnoS    eerfprad)    ifjr,    ben    $naben  in   feinem    ®inber» 
garten    unterjubringen,    wenn    fie    bie    Soften    fiir    ben 
2tufentf)alt  unb  einen  eigenen  Sefjrer  aufbringe.  „1)ic§fd)ien 
mir,"    fo  fdjreibt  .fjeiene,    „einc  leid)te   @ad)e.    3fcf>  teufste, 
bafj  bie  SBelt  oofl  Siebc  unb  SWitleib  fei  unb  baf3  eiitSlppeH 
ju  ©unften  eine«  fieinen    fjilflofcn   ®inbe«   liebeootleS  gnt= 
gegenfommen  finben   merbe."     ©erabe    mar    urn   jene  3eit 
f)clenenS  giebtingeljunb  oerenbet,    unb    wie    ifjre    greunbe 
fjbrten,  ba|  baS  Sinb  fef)r  urn  ben  §unb  trauere,  boten  fie 
iljr  eine  ©iimme  ©elbee  an,  urn  ifjv  einen  neuen  §unb  3U 
faufen.  ©ofort  fdjrieb  gelene  an  einen    ifjrer   greunbe  unb 
bat  bic  .'pevren,  bicfeef  ©etb  fiir  ben  armen  STommt)  311  tier- 
luciibni.  febcnfomcuLietc  jtc  fid)  an  anbcrcgreunbe  unb  iSetannte, 
unb  batb  toareu  bie  Soften   fiir  ein   Qal)r  gebecft.    Stoimnl) 
nrnvbe  im  Sinbergarten  3uSofton  untergebradjt  unb  mad)t, 
Wie  namentlid)  ber  ^afjreSberidjt  fiir   ba«  3afjr  1893  tnel* 
bet,  bic  prad)ligften .  gortfdjritte.    §elcne   tourbe   nidjt  iniibe 
im  (Sammeln  oon  SeiMgen,    unb   fo   ift  fiir  bie  Burunft 
bc«  JTuaben  geforgt.     „§ier,"     fo  fdjliefjt  §elene,    ftmill  id) 
bie  ®cfd)id)te    mciner  Sinbljcit    beenben.    3d)    bringe    ben 
Sinter    in    meinem  $cim    im    lieblid)en  ©iibcit  ju,    bem 
ganbe  ooU  ©ounenfdjein  unb  Slumen,  umgeben  Bon  9ltlem, 
lua§  baS  8cbcn  fufj  unb  uatiirtid)  madjt,    licbcnbeit  (Sltern, 
einem  aderliebftcn  fitiuen  93rubcr,  einerjarten  fieinen  ©djttefter 
unb  ber    gelicbteften  Scfjrerin.    Sffltin    8ebcn    ift    Doll    Don 
©liicfjcligfcit.     Qebtr  £ng    bvingt    mir    eine   neue  grcube, 
einen  neuen  ?iebc8beiuci6  0011  fcrncn  greunben,    bi3   id)  in 
bcr  giille  meinefi  §esjen^   auSrufe:     „8iebe  ift  SllleS,    unb 
©ott  ift  bie  gicbe!" 

'J)ie  (Srjieljung  Saurn  SBribgman'S  unb  §elene  Seller's, 
fomie  mcfjrcrer  anbever  £ciubftumni»33linbcn  ift  ein  beut> 
lidjeS,    nber  bod)  nur  ein  cui^ineS  Seifpicl   eon  bem  regen 
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fittlidjeu  i'cbcn,  won  bem  ibcalen  unb  fjumancn  ©trcben, 
bass  fid)  gegemrarlin  in  i'lmevifa  entfaltct.  Slmcrifa,  baei 
i'anb,  beffen  grobtbrniger  unb  riidi'idjteilofer  iJtenliSmuti 
fpiidjiBbrtlid)  gemorben  ift,  fjat  in  55c,ug  auf  fjumnnitnre 
(Jinridjtungcu  bn«  atte  (5uropa  in  mnndjcr  cejieijunfl  be» 
rettfl  iibcvftiinelt.  OJiinint  man  fjin^u,  bafi  <iu<i)  in  ber  •'ptfege 
ber  ©eiftpgroiffenfdjoften,  namentlid)  ^JfUdjologie  unb  gl^if, 
l)eruorragcnbe  felbftftiinbige  Vciftungni  dou  Slmeritancrn  »er- 
liegen  unb  bafj  iljre  3c'tici)rif ten  inuner  ^aljlrcidjer  unb 
immer  gebicgener  merben  ;  bctrad)tct  man  femer  bie  grofje 
2lnSbef)nung  unb  SEBirffamtcit  ber  etb,ifd)en  ©efellfdjaften, 
bann  toirb  man  3ugebcn  mtiffen,  bafj  eS  mit  ber  geiftigen 
unb  ftttlidjen  Ueberlcgenfjcit  SuropaS  balb  oorbci  fein  biirfte. 
5Der  aimcrifaner  iDcubet  feincu  praflifd)en  ©inn  aud)  auf 
feine  »iffenfd)aftlid)en  unb  l)itmanitarcn  iOcftrebungcu  an. 
©r  ftattct  feine  lluioerjitaien  unb  feine  SlSoljltljatigfeitd* 
Slnftalten  reid)  unb  glanjenb  aus,  alXciu  er  unterftellt  fie 
ber  unauf£)brlidjen  ijub  ftrengen  (Sontrole  ber  Deffeutlidj* 
feit  unb  begiinftigt  ben  lnotjttljntigen  iffictteifcr  bcr  eiir,e(nen 
©taaten.  ©0  fcfjeiut  and)  ber  Qbcali^iuuci  nad)  bem  itkften 
311  wanbem,  unb  menu  fd)  fe()e,  mie  in  Slmerifa  bie  titbt, 
6ei  une  aber  nur  bcr  .Spap  in  fteiem  3Sad)6tf)um  begriffen 
ift,  bann  fdjciut  co  mir  faf;,  alt  lonutcn  mir  mil  nod) 
grbfjerein  SRcctjte  ale  ©oetlje  fagen:  Slmerifa,  bu  fjaft  e8 
beffer,  ale  unfer  Continent  ber  alte. 
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FOE  BLIND  BEAPERS, 


BIBLES  AND  LESSON  LEAVES  PRINTED 
IN   THE    POINT  ALPHABET. 


A  Great  Work  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Un- 
fortunate— Interesting  Account  of  a  Nov- 
elty In  tlio  Printing  Line — Funds  to  Carry 

I    on  the  Work. 

I  Tho  only  Bible  published  in  the  point 
alphabet  to  be  used  by  the  blind  has  been 
printed  in  Louisville.  It  consists  of  1,839 
pages,  is  in  11  volumes  and  was  turned 
out  by  the  printing  house  for  the  blind, 
jwhich  is  an  annex  of  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tute For  the  Blind.  The  11  employees  of 
|the  printing  house  were  engaged  on  the 
work  for  about  10  months. 
I  Of  coxirse  this  i3  not  the  only  Bible  that 
can  be  read  by  tho  blind.  Those  thus 
afflicted  have  been  reading  a  Bible  for  the 
past  40  years,  but  it  was  published  in 
iwhat  is  known  as  the  line  alphabet.  The 
line  alphabet  and  the  New  York  point  al- 
phabet differ  from  each  other  very  greatly. 
Tho  former  is  made  up  of  the  Roman  let- 
ters enlarged  and  raised  on  the  leaves  of 
the  book,  so  that  the  blind  reader  may 
know  them  by  following  their  outline  with 
his  fingers.  Every  school  child  can  read 
books  printed  in  that  way.  But  with  the 
New  York  point  alphabet  it  is  different. 
Each  letter  is  represented  by  a  different 
number  of  raised  dots  arranged  in  fixed 
position.  Strange  to  say,  this  second  meth- 
od is  the  easier  to  learn  and  is  always 
taught  before  the  line  method.  It  may 
seem  queer  that  the  Bible  published  40 
years  ago  did  not  come  out  in  the  point 
language,  but  that  was  because  only  the 
line  alphabet  was  known  then. 
|  That  any  sort  of  a  Bible  for  the  blind 
fame  out  at  all  is  due  to  a  bequest  of  $40,- 
000  made  to  the  American  Bible  society  by 
a  wealthy  woman  of  Xew  York  city.  It 
was  made  a  permanent  fund  for  printing 
Bibles  for  the  blind.  The  first  work  was 
published  in  Boston,  where  the  only  pub- 
lishing house  for  the  blind  in  America 
was  situated.  All  the  printing  of  Bibles 
for  the  blind  was  done  at  Boston  up  to 
18S3,  when  the  second  American  printing 
house  for  the  blind  was  established  at 
Louisville. 

This  was  done  by  a  special  act  of  con- 
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gress.  The  bill  authorizing  the  act  was 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Watterson 
in  1S76  and  was  finally  passed  through 
both  houses  in  1S79  through  the  efforts 
.of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Willis,  who  was  then  the 
representative  from  this  district.  One  of 
/the  provisions  of  the  law  is  that  the  na- 
tional treasury  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$10,000  toward  maintaining  the  publish- 
ing houso  here.  The  state  of  Kentucky 
was  not  to  be  outdone,  so  in  18S3  it 
bought  the  present  sight  of  the  publishing 
house  adjoining  the  Kentucky  Institute 
For  the  Blind,  on  the  west,  and  had  erect- 
ed a  three  story  brick  building.  Since  then 
this  western  branch  of  the  publishing 
'house  has  been  turning  out  textbooks 
and  religious  literature,  botli  in  the  lino 
and  point  alphabets,  in  large  amounts. 

During  all  this  time  the  Bible  fund  had 
been  growing,  so  it  was  concluded  to 
have  a  new  Bible,  done  in  the  point  alpha- 
bet, published.  The  western  branch  of 
the  American  Publishing  House  For  the 
Blind  was  the  only  house  that  could  do 
the  work,  so  orders  were  sent  to  Superin- 
tendent Huntoon  to  begin  on  the  volumes 
'at  once.  The  four  girls  who  do  tho>type- 
setting  began  their  part  of  the  work  April 
:28,  1893.  As  soon  as  one  page  was  set  up 
'it  was  carried  into  the  molding  room  and 
an  impression  taken.  The  page  was  then 
ready  to  be  cast.  It  was  carried  down 
stairs  and  placed  in  the  stereotyping  ma- 
chine. A  thin  coat  of  tin  foil  was  then  laid 
over  the  mold  and  a  light  pouring  of 
Imetal  made  so  as  to  melt  the  tin  foil  into 
!the  mold.  Another  pouring  was  then 
Smade  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  between 
{lines  and  re-enforce  the  back.  A  piece  of 
ordinary  roofer's  tin  the  size  of  the  page 
was  then  laid  over  the  back  of  the  thin 
metal  impression  and  another  light  pour 
iug  made  to  make  the  two  adhere.  When 
this  had  cooled  off,  the  workman  had  a 
true  copy  of  the  page  on  a  very  light  flexi- 
,bile  plate  of  stereotype.  All  the  rest  of  the 
'1,839  pages  were  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  on  Jan.  23,  1894,  the  day  the  last  page 
,was  set  up,  the  last  page  was  also  com- 
pleted. 

i  The  work  of  printing  was  then  begun. 
The  leaves  are  necessarily  very  heavy,  and 
of  cours9  can  be  printed  on  only  one  side. 
Four  sheets  or  pages  were  printed  at  a 
time.  When  the  pages  were  ready  for  bind- 
ing, six  of  them  were  grouped  together  and 
stitched  with  wire.  The  inside  edge  of 
'each  sexto  is  bound  by  a  cloth  lined  card- 
Iboard  guard.  This  is  made  necessary  by 
the  thickness  of  the  leaves  and  the  con- 
stant handling  by  the  reader.  When  these 
sextos  are  bound  together,  they  make  a 
volume  varying  in  thickness  of  from  three 
to  four  inches.  The  New  Testament  is  in- 
cluded in  three  volumes,  the  Old  in  eight. 
lAll  of  them  are  bound  uniformly  in  Rus- 
Isian  calf.  On  the  back  of  each  volume  are 
the  words  Holy  Bible  in  the  point  alpha- 
bet and  ats»  in  ordinary  print.  The  books 
of  the  Bible  included  within  the  volume 
are  also  indicated  in  the  same  way. 
!  The  whole  work  of  printing  the  first 
jset  of  this  Bible  cost  just  $3,000.  The  cost 
of  binding  is  actually  $1  a  volume.  It 
may  seem  that  for  the  blind  to  have  this 
Bible  in  their  homes  is  an  expensive  lux- 
ury.    But  this  is  not  the  case.     Provision 

]  was  made  that  the  sacred  library  might  go 
into  every  homo  at  really  a  very  small  out- 
lay of  money.  The  interest  on  the  bequest 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  has  grown  so 
that  that  books  can  be  sold  to  the  blind  at 
really  less  than  the  cost  of  the  binding. 
The  whole  set  is  sold  at  !J7,  and  the  New 
Testament  alone  can  be  secured  for  $5  less. 
These  Bibles  are  being  sent  out  to  all  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country 
through  the  American  Bible  association. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  eventually  take 

;  the  place  of  the  line  Bibles  not  only  in  the 
schools,  but  in  every  household  where 
there  are  any  educated  blind  who  may  care 
to  read  the  Scriptures. 

1 1  Among  the  other  work  in  the  New  York 
point  alphabet  turned  out  exclusively  by 
,the  publishing  house  here  in  Louisville  are 
the  international  Sunday  schoool  lesson 
leaves.  The  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
printing  these  is  furnished  by  private  sub- 
scription, secured  by  the  unaided  efforts 
6f  H.  L.  Hall,  a  blind  man,  whose  home 
is   in    Philadelphia.       These   leaves   have 


been  coming-out  for  a  little  over  10  years, 
and  during  that  time  4,000,000  have  been 
published.     Up  to  1892  the  copy  for  these 
leaves  was  edited  by  Miss  Alice  V.  Broad- 
us,   daughter   of   Dr.    John    A.    Broadus. 
Since  that  date  Miss   Kosalie  Broadus,  a 
peice  of  Dr.  Broadus,  has  done  the  work. 
The  blind  who  are  able  must  pay  $1.50  a 
year  for  the  leaves,  but  the  poor  can  have 
them  for  the  asking.     All  they  have  to  do 
is  to  apply  to  the  noarest  superintendent 
!of  a  school  for  the  blind  and  show  that 
I  they  really  want  the-  leaves,  and  they  are 
I  readily  and   gladly  furnished.     So  few  of 
j  the  4,600,000  leaves  printed  have  been  sold 
'  that  it  can  almost  be  said  they  were  all 
given  away. — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACHING 
OF  SPEECH  TO  THE   DEAF. 


Fourth    Summer    Meeting, 

CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y.,  JULY.    1894. 


[Proceedings  issued  in  sections.] 


HELEN  ADAMS  KELLER. 


The  eldest  child  of  Major  Arthur  Henley  and  Kate  (Adams) 
Keller,  was  born  in  Tuscumbia.  Colbert  County,  Alabama.  1880, 
June  27.  Her  sister,  Mildred  Campbell,  was  born  [886,  October 
26;  and  her  brother,  Phillips  Brooks,  was  born  1891,  July  4. 
Major  Keller  was  a  paymaster  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  held 
the  office  of  U.  S.  Marshal  under  President  Cleveland.  He  is  an 
editor,  and  with  his  family  resides  in  his  native  town.  Tuscum- 
bia, Ala.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1878,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Arkansas. 

Helen's  paternal  grandfather,  David  Keller,  was  the  son  of 
Casper  Keller,  who.  came  to  America  from  Switzerland  in  the 
Colonial  days  of  this  country's  history.  Her  paternal  grand- 
mother, Marv  Fairfax  Moore,  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Alexander 
Moore  of  Rockbridge  County,  Va..  who  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Lafayette  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  :  she  was 
also   a  second  cousin  to   Major-Gen.  Robert   E.  Lee  of  Virginia. 

Helen's  maternal  grandparents  were  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts. Her  grandfather,  Gen.  Charles  William  Adams,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  judge,  resided  at  Memphis.  Tenn.  :  he  was  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  Confederate  Army.  Her  grandmother.  Helen 
Everett,  was  a  cousin  to  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  to  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  of  Boston.  Mass. 

So  far  as  is  known.  Helen  had  at  birth  all  the  faculties  and 
senses  possessed  by  any  healthy  child  at  that  period  of  life;  but 
at  the  age  ot  eighteen  months  she  had  a  serious  illness,  and  on 
her  recovery  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  totally  deaf  and 
blind.  In  1887  she  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  a  young  lady  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  Miss  Sullivan 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  of  teachers:  and.  under 
her  faithful  instruction,  this  remarkable  child  developed  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  the  marvellous  genius  which  has  since  caused 
her  name  and  fame  to  follow  that  of  Laura  Bridgman  over  the 
world,  to  awaken  the  interest  of  scientists,  and  to  establish  for 
herself  a  place  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  every  person  who 
has  been  privileged  to  see  her  or  to  hear  her  speak.  For  Helen 
lives  in  days   when   great   progress   has  been    made   in  the  art    of 
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somo  nco  Joy.  some  fresh  toKon  of  love  trorn  distant  friends,  until  ia 
the  fullness  of  -ny  glad  heart.  I  cry  'Love  is  everything!  and  God  is 
Lov?' 
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teaching  the  deaf;  when  the  deaf  need  no  longer  be  dumb,  as 
now  they  are  taught  to  use  speech,  also  to  read  it  from  the  lips 
of  others;  and  this  wonderful  child,  blind  as  well  as  deaf,  by 
means  of  a  few  lessons  given  her  at  her  own  request  by  Miss 
Fuller,  the  principal  of  a  public  school  for  the  deaf  where  the 
oral  method  of  instruction  is  employed,  has  acquired  the  free 
use   of  speech. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Keller  have  kindly  furnished  the  items  for 
the  above  sketch  of  their  remarkably  interesting  little  daughter. 

With  regard   to    Helen's    acquisition    of   speech,   Miss    Fuller  [ 
says:     ''She  was  an  ideal  pupil,  for  she  followed  every  direction 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  seemed  never  to  forget   anything  told  I 
her.     She  had  but  ten  lessons,  yet  in  this  short  time  she  acquired 
all  of  the   elements    of  speech,   and    combined    them    easily   and 
naturally.     At  the  close  of  her  lessons  she  used   speech   fluently. 

"Helen  received  her  first  lesson  on  the  26th  of  March,  1890; 
and  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month,  while  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  she  gave  orally  an  account  of  a  visit  she  had  made  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"Her  free  use  of  speech  on  this  day  was  very  noticeable. 
She  seemed  conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  new  power,  and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  On  her  way  home 
she  remarked,  'I  am  not  dumb  now.'" 
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HELEN   KELLER:    A   PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY 


REV.   J.  T.   Mr:FARLAND.   D.D. 


JACKSONVILLE,  II  I 


I  confess  to  not  a  little  misgiving  in  attempting  to  dischu  _ 
the  duty  assigned  me  on  your  program.  Naturally  I  hesitate  to 
speak  before  a  body  of  specialists,  myself  being  but  a  layman 
in  relation  to  your  noble  profession.  In  the  study  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  phenomenal  child,  Helen  Keller,  the  accounts  of  whom 
have  so  deeply  interested  not  merely  the  professional  circles  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
1  have  felt  myself  to  be  most  inadequately  furnished  with  data  to 
form  the  basis  of  anything  deserving  to  be  called  a  critical  study. 
In  the  first  place  I  have  had  no  opportunity,  except  that  afforded 
me  during  the  past  few  days  on  these  grounds,  for  any  direct 
personal  study  of  her  mental  characteristics,  and  absolutely  no 
opportunity  for  any  course  of  exact  scientific  observations  and 
experiments  necessary  to  the  determination  of  many  of  the  most 
interesting  psychological  problems  involved  in  her  case.  And  no 
such  experiments,  except  in  a  limited  way,  so  far  as  1  know, 
have  as  yet  been  conducted  by  any  one.  It  must  appear  to  us 
all  highly  desirable  that  such  observations  and  experiments  be 
had  as  early  as  practicable,  with  the  results  carefully  recorded, 
as  a  basis  for  the  comparative  study  of  her  mental  life  in  its 
succeeding   stages. 

As  to  her  general  mental  characteristics,  and  the  process  of 
her  mental  development,  and  the  pedagogical  principles  observed 
in  the  conduct  of  her  education,  the  very  fascinating  sections 
devoted  to  her  in  several  numbers  of  his  annual  reports  by  Mr. 
Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  together  with  the  remark- 
ably intelligent  accounts  given  by  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been 
charged  with  the  chief  responsibility  of  the  education  of  this 
extraordinary  child,  furnish  most  satisfactory  and  valuable  mate- 
rial. These  current  accounts  which,  in  deference  to  the  public 
interest  in  this  unique  and  wonderful  case,  and  in  view  of  the 
important  bearing  which  her  development  sustains  to  the  general 
fields  of  education  and  mental  science,  will,  I  doubt  not.  con- 
tinue to  be  given  forth,  will  be  impatiently  waited  for  by  an 
increasing   number  of  people. 

Helen  Keller  lost  entirely,  as  the  effect  of  a  sickness,  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months.  She 
has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  ancestry,  being  descended  upon 
her  father's  side  from  a  virile  Swiss  stock,  and  upon  the  maternal 
side  from  that  Puritan  line,  robust  in  body,  intellect  and  con- 
science, represented  by  the  New  England  Adamses.  Her  par- 
ents are  superior  people,  physically  vigorous  and  more  than  or- 
dinarily endowed  in  mental  and  moral  qualities  :  and  they  have 
done  everything  possible  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  their  un- 
fortunate but  most  interesting  child.  The  sickness  which  totally 
destroyed  in  Helen  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  left  her  other 
senses  unimpaired,  and  did  not  affect  the  native  robustness  of 
her   health.     These   primary    advantages    must   be    considered    in 
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connection  with  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  her  men- 
tal development  has  taken  place.  It  was  her  fortune,  more- 
over, to  be  born  late  enough  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the 
great  victories  in  the  intellectual  field  to  which  her  misfortune 
assigned  her,  achieved  by  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  in  the  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  an  achievement  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  history  of  the  race  that  will  be  held  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. She  has  had.  besides,  directlv,  the  advantage  of 
the  constant  personal  service  during  the  seven  years  since  her 
formal  instruction  began,  of  a  teacher  singularly  fitted  and 
trained  for  the  delicate  task  of  leading  forth  her  mind  from  its 
two-fold  prison.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  a 
far-seeing  providence  timed  the  coming  into  the  world  of  this 
rare  being  with  the  preparations  requisite  for  such  a  triumph 
in  her  of  spirit  over  matter  as  shall  forever  give  the  world  a 
higher  notion  or  the  divinelyrimaged  soul  of  man.  Miss  Sulli- 
van, certainly,  was  remarkably  equipped  for  the  work  to  which 
it  was  her  honor  to  be  called.  With  a  sympathy  born  out  of 
her  own  experience  of  many  years  of  almost  total  blindness, 
educated  in,  and  graduating  with  distinction  from,  the  institu- 
tion made  famous  by  the  life-labors  of  Dr.  Howe,  she  added 
to  these  general  qualifications  a  course  of  most  conscientious 
special  study  in  preparation  for  her  work  after  the  call  to  it 
had  come  to  her.  Mr.  Anagnos  says  of  her,  when  he  first 
informed  her  that  the  position  of  instructor  to  Helen  would  be 
open  to  her  if  she  would  fit  herself  for  its  demands,  that  she 
"began  immediately  the  work  of  preparation  with  great  earn- 
estness and  unremitting  application.  She  studied  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  case  thoroughly  in  all  its  phases,  perused  voluminous 
books  on  mental  development,  read  the  reports  of  Dr.  Howe 
with  assiduous  care,  mastered  his  methods  and  processes  in 
their  minutest  details,  and  drank  copiously  of  his  noble  spirit 
and  of  the  abundance  of  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  human 
capacities   and   innate   powers  for  redemption  and  improvement." 

Such  were  the  antecedent  conditions  under  which  the  ed- 
ucation of  Helen  Keller  began ;  of  the  history  of  that  educa- 
tion we  have  just  heard  with  kindling  interest  from  the  lips 
of  her  teacher,  whose  name  will  be  indissolubly  bound  in  dis- 
tinguished and  grateful  remembrance  with  that  of  her  phe- 
nomenal   pupil. 

In  the  study  of  a  mind  from  which  both  sight  and  sound 
perceptions  are  cut  off,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  upon 
grounds  of  mutual  understanding.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  it 
is  just  as  difficult,  if  not  as  impossible,  for  us  to  understand  the 
thoughts  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  concerning  facts  which  re- 
port themselves  to  us  through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  it  is 
for  them  to  understand  us  with  regard  to  the  same  things.  And 
language  tends  rather  to  mislead  than  to  assist  us  to  this  un- 
derstanding. The  written  and  spoken  languages  of  the  world 
are  the  languages  of  the  seeing  and  the  hearing;  there  is  no 
native  language  of  the  blind  or  the  deaf.  We  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult often  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  to  put  our- 
selves at  the  'mental  view-point  of  the  people  whose  language 
we  are  studying,  so  as  to  understand  many  of  their  words  and 
phrases  which  have  the  coloring  of  the  national  mind.  Many 
of  these  elements  are  utterly  untranslatable  from  one  language 
to  another,  though  the  translator  may  perfectly  understand  them. 
And  there  are  some  things  so  subtle  in  speech,  so  entirely  the 
product  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  personality  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  language  is  native,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  for- 
eigner can  ever  grasp  them.  If  this  be  true  of  those  to  whom 
knowledge  comes  through  the  common  avenues  of  the  five 
senses,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  difficulty  of  mental  un- 
derstanding-  between   those   who   have   and   those   who  have  not 


the   senses   of  sight   and    hearing  ople   however   widely 

parated  from  us  by  mountain  and  seas,  can  be  so  foreign 
to  us  as  those  between  whom  and  us  lies  the  great  sea 
silence,  brooded  over  by  the  starless  night  of  blindness.  As  I 
have  said,  the  blind  and  the  deaf  have  no  native  langu ■■_ 
they  have  no  vocabulary  through  which  they  might  commu- 
nicate even  among  themselves  the  experiences  and  conceptions 
peculiar  to  their  state,  and  which,  if  they  could  find  proper 
embodiment  in  language,  would  be  matters  of  easy  compre- 
hension among  those  whose  consciousness  responded  to  its 
content.  These  people,  who  neither  see  nor  hear,  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  language  of  the  seeing  and  the  hearing.  It 
is  impossible  that  they  should  express  themselves  through  our 
vocabulary.  They  may  use  our  words,  but  they  may  never 
know  the  meaning  of  many  of  those  words  to  us,  nor  we 
their  meaning  to  them.  If  we  can  imagine  the  disco 
an  hitherto  unknown  island,  whose  inhabitants  from  the  be- 
ginning never  saw  nor  heard,  and  conceive  of  their  having 
developed  a  language  into  which  entered  no  element  of  sight 
or  sound,  we  will  be  helped  in  the  attempt  to  realize  how 
widely  different  are  the  contents  of  the  consciousness  of  those 
to  whom  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  closed,  as  compared  with 
those   who   have   these   regal  senses. 

This  chasm,  however,  is  only  complete  and  impassable  be- 
tween those  having  the  full  complement  of  the  senses  and  those 
congenitally  and  completely  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  them. 
I  am  convinced  from  the  study  of  the  mental  history  of  Helen 
Keller  that  the  experiences  which  came  to  her  through  the  eve 
and  the  ear  during  the  first  nineteen  months  of  her  life  have 
entered  most  importantly  into  all  her  subsequent  mental  develop- 
ment. It  is  unthinkable  that  the  contributions  of  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing  which  came  to  her  during  those  months  were 
lost  with  the  closing  of  the  avenues  through  which  thev  came. 
Nothing  is  ever  lost  out  of  the  mind.  The  fact  that  she  does 
not  remember  clearly  what  she  saw  and  heard  during  those 
months  of  her  infancy  no  more  argues  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  her  mental  organism  than  that  the  experiences 
which  lie  back  of  conscious  memory  with  the  rest  of  us  have 
not  entered  into  our  subsequent  development.  None  of  us.  any- 
more than  Helen,  can  remember  much,  if  anything,  of  what 
we  saw  and  heard  during  the  first  nineteen  months  of  our  lives : 
and  yet  we  may  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  all  our  subsequently 
constructed  knowledge  rests  upon  that  sub-conscious  foundation. 
Memory  with  the  majority  of  people  does  not  extend  within  the 
bounds  of  the  first  two  years  of  life;  with  many  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  third  year;  and  yet  out  of  that  terra  incognito  from 
which  we  have  all  come,  but  into  which  none  of  us  may  return 
again,  we  came  forth  with  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of 
things,  with  many  complex  perceptions  and  conceptions,  with 
many  judgments  formed,  with  a  sphere  of  consciousness  already 
widely  extended,  and  a  world  of  things  put  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment to  our  thought.  The  mental  life  of  one,  as  in  Helen's  case, 
into  which  the  experience  of  nineteen  months  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing entered,  must  be  fundamentally  different  as  compared  with 
that  of  one  congenitally  blind  and  deaf.  1  can  understand  how. 
as  to  educational  methods,  no  distinction  can  be  made  between 
those  congenitally  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  their  senses  and 
those  who  lost  them  so  early  as  to  have  no  recollection  of  the 
experiences  connected  with  them :  but  while  pedagogy  -may  not 
make   any   distinction    between   such   cases,    psychology   must. 

In  Helen's  case  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  are  distinct 
indications  that  the  experiences  of  those  nineteen  months  have 
profoundly  affected  her  whole  mental  life;  that  the  light  of  those 
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early  days  shining  softly  out  of  the  depths  underlying  her  con- 
sciousness has  softened  with  an  inner  glow  the  otherwise  ray- 
less  night  of  her  blindness,  and  enabled  her  to  construe!;  con- 
ceptions of  color  and  form  impossible  to  one  who  never  saw; 
and  that  the  multitudinous  sounds  that  entered  her  brain  through 
the  ear-gates  before  they  were  sealed  in  perpetual  silence, — 
songs  of  birds,  the  orchestral  symphonies  of  the  insect  world 
the  laughter  of  children,  the  tender  voice  and  cradle  songs  of 
a  mother, — though  in  tones  too  faint  and  spirit-fine  to  be  caught 
by  the  ear  of  conscious  memory,  have  yet  never  died  out  in 
the  inner  chambers  of  her  soul,  and  have  enabled  her  to  grasp, 
though  never  so  faintly,  some  true  conception  of  the  harmony 
of  sweet  sounds.  This  sub-conscious  and  ante-memory  period  is 
to  the  individual  mind  what  the  prehistoric  period  is  to  the  life 
of  peoples.  History  is  the  memory  of  nations,  and  memory  is 
the  history  of  the  mind.  Out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  youth  of 
the  world,  in  which  myths  and  legends  were  born,  the  great 
nations  came  at  last  into  the  clear  light  of  history:  but  at  the 
point  at  which  history  finds  them  they  were  what  they  were 
because  of  that  submerged  period  of  their  existence  of  which  his- 
tory gives  no  account,  and  the  characteristics  and  impulses  re-  j 
ceived  from  that  pre-historic  period  can  be  traced  through  all 
the  subsequent  epochs  of  their  progress.  It  is  so  likewise  with 
the  mind;  and  we  must  always  take  into  account  the  impressions 
and  impulses  which  it  received  in  that  early  period  which  we 
cannot  restore  from  memory's  palimpsest. 

There  are  several  facts  in  Helen's  history  which  sustain  the 
view  that  her  childhood  seeing  and  hearing  have  enabled  her 
subsequently  to  form  conceptions  of  color  and  sound,  and  to 
construct  visual  images  of  things. 

ist.  Take,  first  of  all,  her  own  distinct  testimony  in  the 
charming  history  of  her  life,  "My  Story,"  published  in  The 
Youth's  Companion.  She  there  says:  "I  have  confused 
memories  of  long  summer  days  filled  with  light,  and  the  voices 
of  birds  singing  in  the  clear  sunshine.  1  remember,  as  it  were 
yesterday,  of  being  lost  in  a  green  place,  where  there  were 
beautiful  flowers  and  fragrant  trees.  I  stood  under  one  tall  plant, 
and  let  its  blossoms  rest  upon  my  curly  head.  I  saw  little  flakes 
of  light  flitting  among  the  flowers;  I  suppose  they  were  birds, 
or,  perhaps,  butterflies.  I  heard  a  well-known  voice  calling  me, 
but  feeling  roguish,  I  did  not  answer.  1  was  glad,  however,  when 
my  mother  found  me  and  carried  me  away  in  her  arms."  Of 
the  sickness  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  her  sight  and 
hearing,  she  says:  "I  still  have  confused  memories  of  that 
illness." 

If  it  is  objected  that  these  experiences  were  so   early  in   her 
life  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  she  should   remember  them, 
two   answers    may  be   given :     first,    there    are    other   thoroughly 
authenticated  cases  of  memory  extending  back  to   the   early    part 
of   the    second    year   of  life;    and    second,  that    the    phenomenal 
memory   which    Helen  has  since   manifested  removes   the   incred- 
ibility  of    the   supposition   that   what    she   here   states    is    actual 
memory,    and    not    imagination   or  the    memory    of   things    told 
her   in    later  years.      Her  account   of  these   recollections   is    per- 
fectly   consistent    with    the   general   testimony    of    consciousness 
concerning  the  first   remembered    experiences   of  a   child.      They 
are    "very    indistinct,"    they    are    "confused    memories."      But 
they    are    real    memories,    and   being   such,    faint    and    confused 
though    they    are,    they   furnish   the   basis   in    her    consciousness 
for  the   interpretation  of  sight  and  sound  descriptions   which   are 
given    her, — interpretations,     we    may   be    sure,    very    imperfect, 
but    which,    nevertheless,    give   her    conceptions    so    far    of    the 
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reality   of  things,   and  contribute  vastly  to  her  mental  posessions, 
and    her   emotional    enjoyment. 

2d.  This  view  will  enabli  us  to  understand  what  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable,  the  vividness  of  her  imagination  in 
epi ''ting  scenes  of  external  nature,  and  the  intense  enjoyment 
which  she  derives  from  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Without  any  notion  of  nature  as  given  us  by  sight, 
think  you  she  could  ever  have  conceived  that  fine  poetic 
idea,  when  informed  that  hills  encircled  the  spring  where  she 
and  her  friends  were  standing,  that  the  hills  were  crowding 
about  the  spring  that  they  might  see  their  reflections  in  its 
waters  ?  Sky,  clouds,  streams,  trees,  flowers,  leaves  rich  with 
autumnal  gold,  birds  Hashing  in  the  sunlight,  all  are  pictured 
to  her  inner  sense  with  a  vividness  that  only  the  lingering 
light    of   her    lost    sight.    I    think,    could    make    possible. 

There  is  a  mental  phenomenon  in  connection  with  deaf- 
mutes  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  theory  con- 
cerning Helen  for  which  I  am  here  contending:  namely,  that  in 
many  instances,  after  they  have  received  instruction  and  are  put 
in  possession  of  an  adequate  vocabulary,  they  remember  and  de- 
scribe experiences  lying  back  of  the  period  when  their  instruc- 
tion began,  in  some  instances  belonging  to  the  very  early 
years  of  their  lives.  Miss  Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
has  related  to  me  within  a  few  days,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  which  came  under  her  own  observation.  1  find 
also  in  Dr.  Arthur  Hartmann's  book  on  ''Deaf-mutism."  page 
ii.  the  narration  of  a  like  instance,  quoted  by  him  from  Kruse. 
It  is  as  follows:  "In  the  year  180s,  a  deaf-mute  boy  was 
found  by  the  police  wandering  about  Prague.  As  nothing  could 
be  got  out  of  him,  he  was  sent  to  a  deaf-and-dumb  in- 
stitution where  he  was  taught.  When  he  was  educated  so 
far  that  he  could  give  exact  answers  to  questions  put  to  him. 
he  gave  a  description  of  what  had  happened  to  him  in  his 
former  life.  His  father,  he  said,  had  a  mill.  Of  the  house 
utensils,  and  of  the  people  he  lived  with,  he  gave  a  detailed 
description.  He  told  a  long  story  about  his  life  there, — that 
his  mother  and  sister  had  died,  that  his  father  had  married 
again,  that  his  step-mother  had  ill-treated  him,  and  that  he  had 
run  away.  He  knew  neither  his  own  name,  nor  the  name  of 
the  mill,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  situated  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  Prague.  Inquiries  were  set  on  foot  and  the 
statements  of  the  boy  were  confirmed.  The  police  found  his 
native    place,    gave    him    his  name,    and    secured    his    inheritance. 

Now  the  mind  of  the  uninstruited  deaf-mute  is  essentially 
in  the  condition  of  that  of  the  child  prior  to  its  acquisition  of 
language.  Its  memory  consists  simplv  of  the  impressions  it  has 
received  from  objects  and  experiences  without  any  language  by 
which,  as  yet,  to  construe  or  hold  them  in  record.  I  give  these 
instances  to  show  the  fact  that  the  mind  does  retain,  even 
from  very  early  childhood,  the  memory  of  such  impressions  and 
experiences  independently  of  language,  and  that  subsequent 
mental  development  will  bring  out  these  apparently  buried  ex- 
periences, and  enable  the  subject  of  them  to  embody  them  in 
words.  This  is  the  reverse  of  another,  most  interesting  and  curi- 
ous mental  process  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude 
in  connection  with  Helen's  mental  history.  In  such  cases  as 
the  ones  just  referred  to,  the  mind  remembers  experiences, 
impressions  and  events,  without  terms  or  descriptive  signs  ot 
any  kind,  and  then  afterwards  revives  them  and  clothes  them, 
as  with  resurrection  bodies,  in  subsequently  acquired  words. 
In  the  other  case,  directly  to  be  described,  the  mind  holds 
words,  to  it  as  yet  empty  of  meaning,  in  submerged  memory. 
and    afterwards   revives   these  words,   and    in-fills   them    with  the 
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knowledge   subsequently  acquired. 

3d.  But  still  more  conclusive,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
proof  drawn  from  her  dreams,  that  in  the  case  of  Helen  the 
conceptions  of  sight  and  sound  given  to  her  in  her  seeing  and 
hearing  infancy  still  remain  with  her,  though  it  may  be  for  the 
most  part  in  the  sub-conscious  chambers  of  her  mind.  The 
dreaming  faculty  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  wonderful 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  through  it  glimpses  are  given  into 
some  of  the  subtlest  secrets  of  the  soul.  In  the  dreaming 
state  things  which  lie  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waking 
consciousness  often  rise  into  the  light,  and  latent  and  unsus- 
pected powers  are  stirred  into  activity.  Scenes  long  forgotten, 
and  faces  long  buried  in  oblivion,  are  thrown  with  startling 
distinctness  upon  the  dark  background  of  the  soul,  and  words 
heard  only  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood  in  the  far-away 
fatherland,  rise   softly  to  the  "sleeper's    murmuring   lips. 

In  the  Fifty-seventh  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  is- 
sued September  30,  1888,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
education  of  Helen  was  undertaken  by  Miss  Sullivan,  Mr.  An- 
agnos  made  this  record  concerning  her  dreams:  "Let  me 
observe  here,  that  Helen's  dreams.  like  those  of  all  other  per- 
sons, are  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  her  mental 
faculties.  They  are  accurately  modelled  upon  the  experiences  of 
her  waking  life,  producing  sensations  similar  in  kind  to  those 
received  in  her  state  of  consciousness,  but  without  order  or 
congruity,  because  uncontrolled  by  the  will.  Persistent  inquiries 
have  elicited  the  fact  that  light  and  sound  are  as  completely 
absent  from  her  dreams  as  they  are  from  her  eyes  and  ears. 
The  last  time  that  we  ever  questioned  her  closely  as  to  whether 
she  ever  dreamed  of  seeing  or  hearing,  she  replied  with  em- 
phasis, 'No!  I  am  blind  and  deaf.'  If  this  were  all  the  testimony 
we  had  upon  this  point  it  would  be  very  strongly  against 
the  theory  that  she  retains  a  dim  consciousness  of  light  and 
sound  from  the  brief  period  before  she  lost  her  two  senses; 
for  nowhere  would  we  expect  so  confidently  to  find  the  evi- 
dence of  such  lingering  consciousness  and  its  entry  into  her  con- 
ceptions as  in  her  dreams.  But  we  have  another  record  of  a 
most  important  character  bearing  upon  this  question.  I  quote 
from  the  Report  of  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Lake  George,  July  1-10,  1891,  page  191.  It  is  from 
notes  which  were  there  read  by  Miss  Fuller  of  a  conversation 
between  Dr.  Bell  and  Helen,  a  conversation  which  took  place 
about  May  1,  1890,  nearly  two  years  after  the  record  made  by 
Mr.  Anagnos   in   his   report   which    I    have  just   quoted : — 

"  Mr.  Bell.     Do  you  ever  dream  ? 

Helen.     Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.     What  do  you  dream  about  ? 

Helen.  About  a  very  wonderful  house.  Last  night  I  dreamed  about  a  very  fnnny 
house.  It  was  shaped  like  an  orange,  and  it  was  yellow.  The  beds  were  shaped  like 
a  pomegranate  and  the  chairs  were  like  balls  with  a  flat  seat.  The  tables  were  shaped 
like  a  triangle.     (Helen  illustrated  by  forming  a  triangle  with  her  fingers.) 

Mr.  Bell.     Were  there  any  people  in  the  house  ? 

Helen.     They  did  very  queer  things. 

Mr.  Bell.     What? 

Helen.     They  wore  breast-pins  on  their  shoes. 

Mr.  Bell.     Did  they  talk  to  you  ? 

Helen  No,  dear,  I  only  thought  about  it.  1  was  not  one  of  them.  There  were 
some  bangles  on  their  heads  and  rings  on  their  wrists. 

Mr.  Bell.     How  did  you  know  they  had  rings  on  their  wrists  ?     Did  you  feel  them  ? 

Helen.     No,  I  only  dreamed  1  saw  them  in  the  window. 

Mr.  Bell.     Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  them  with  your  eyes  ? 

Helen.     Yes* 


Mr.  Bell.     Were  you  on  the  outside  of  the  house? 

Helen.     I  passed  it  and  looked  in. 

Mr.  Bell.     Were  the  curtains  drawn  ? 

Helen.     No,  and  it  was  very  light. 

Mr.  Bell.     What  were  the  people  doing? 


Helen.    They  were  throwing  lian       chi  ch  other  and  dancing.     That  was 

what  they  were  doing.     (Helen  illustrated  by  i  I  o 
Mr.  Bell.     And  were  they  talking  ? 

Helm.     No,  they  were  making   funny   sounds.     (Hel 
were  slanting  down. 

Mr.  Bell.      Could  they  see  ? 

Helen.     There   were   five  eyes.     One   was   in   the  middle  "I  Ihc  head,  one  on  the 
nose,  two  were  slanting,  (illustrated  as  before)  and  one  wa    (pointii  -  to  the  brid 
the  nose). 

Mr.  Bell.     Do  such  people  live  ill  Boston  < 

I  lelen.     No,  it  was  only  a  story. 

Mr.  Bell.    Was  ii  a  dream  or  a  stor)  ? 

Helen.      Both." 

The  latter  part  of  this  account  would  indicate  that  it  was  a 
I  mingling  of  a  night  and  a  day  dream;  but  it  bears  in  its  general 
features  all  the  characteristics  of  a  sleep-dream.  Its  grotesque- 
ness  is  just  such  as  often  characterizes  the  visions  that  drift 
before  the  sleeping  mind.  This  much  seems  clear,  as  drawn 
by  Dr.  Bell's  definite  question,  that  it  was  a  scene  that  presented 
itself  not  to  her  touch,  which  was  then  and  is  now  her  almost 
sole  means  of  perception,  but  as  a  vision.  It  was  a  scene  which 
j  her  mind  projected  from  itself,  and  from  which  she  stood  apart 
as  a  spectator.  She  insists  that  in  her  dream  she  saw  these 
things, — a  house,  orange-shaped  and  yellow,  beds  like  pome- 
granates, and  people  seen  through  a  window  dancing.  We 
may  not  understand  how  this  was  possible,  but  it  is  presented  to 
us   simply   as   a   facT. 

But  I  do  not  consider  it  essential  to  this  argument  that  we 
distinguish  closely  between  her  waking  and  her  sleeping  dreams. 
Enough  that  she  has  the  marvellous  mental  faculty  of  picture 
making,  of  creating  and  throwing  upon  the  canvas  of  her  im- 
agination scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  Permit  me  to  quote 
one  such  of  her  day  dreams,  which  will  at  once  finely  illustrate 
this  inner  vision  which  is  the  marvel  of  her  mind,  and.  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  written  when  she  was  but  eleven  years 
old,  the  almost  incredible  richness  of  her  fancy  and  the  wealth 
of  her  diftion.  Such  dreams  as  this  do  not  often  come  either 
in  waking  or  sleeping  hours  to  adult  minds  the  most  cultured, 
and  few  finer  prose-poems  can  be  found  in  literature:  — 

'"Last  night  I  dreamed  that  long,  long  ago,  when  the  birds, 
and  flowers  and  trees  were  first  made,  the  great  God  who  had 
created  all  things  sat  upon  a  beautiful  cloud  which  looked  like 
silver,  and  seemed  to  float  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  sky  like  a 
throne;  and  he  looked  down  upon  the  earth — the  wonderful 
world  he  had  made  out  of  his  own  thought.  Oh,  how  beauti- 
ful the  world  was  !  with  her  great  mountains  climbing  upwards 
to  the  sky,  and  the  valleys  filled  with  sweet-smelling  flowers 
and  delicious  fruit.  The  trees  seeemed  alive  with  beautiful 
things;  the  little  birds'  joyous  songs  made  the  air  vibrate  with 
music.  I  felt  it  in  my  dream.  I  knelt  on  tne  cool  green  moss 
that  crept  down  to  the  edge  of  the  merry  little  brooks,  and  I 
touched  the  water  as  it  rippled  past  me.  The  broad,  deep  lakes 
were  as  quiet  as  sleeping  babies,  and  I  felt  the  ground  tremble 
under  my  feet  when  the  river  went  rushing  past  to  join  the 
stormy  ocean.  Then  I  went  to  the  shore  and  put  my  feet  in  the 
water,  and  felt  the  waves  beating  against  them  continually :  and 
God  smiled,  and  the  world  was  filled  with  light,  and  there  was 
no  evil,  no  wrong  in  all  the  world,  only  love,  and  beauty,  and 
goodness.  Just  then  I  felt  teacher  kissing  my  lips  and  1 
awoke." 

4th.  But  the  fourth  illustration  of  the  peculiar  and  wonderful 
character  of  Helen's  memory,  is  found  in  the  "Frost  King" 
incident.  The  history  of  that  incident.  1  presume,  is  familiar  to 
the  most  of  you  here  present,  but  you  will  permit  me  to  re-state 
it  briefly,  that  I  may  point  out  its  significance  in  relation  to  the 
psychological  question  1  am  discussing.     Under   date  of  Novem- 
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ber  4,  1 89 1,  when  Helen  was  a  little  over  eleven  years  of  age, 
she  sent  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  as  a  birth- 
day-remembrance, a  story  which  she  entitled  "The  Frost  King," 
a  most  remarkable  composition  in  the  beauty  of  its  conception 
and  the  vividness  and  richness  of  its  imagery.  Mr.  Anagnos 
published  this  story  in  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and  admiration  as  the  com- 
position of  a  mere  child,  and  she  deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  But  it  soon  transpired  that  this  "Story"  was  an 
adaptation,  and  in  large  part  an  essential  reproduction,  of  a  story 
published  in  1879,  by  Margaret  T.  Canby,  entitled  "Frost  Fairies." 
After  much  inquiry  the  history  of  the  matter  was  found  to  be 
this:  In  August,  1888,  Helen  was  visiting  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  at  Brewster,  Mass.  Miss  Sullivan  was  for  a  time 
absent  from  her  pupil  during  her  stay  there,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  and  Helen  was  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, who  read  to  her  frequently  for  her  entertainment;  and 
while  neither  Mrs.  Hopkins  nor  Helen  have  any  recollection  of 
the  story  of  the  "Frost  Fairies"  having  been  included  in  those 
readings,  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  Miss  Canby's  book,  entitled  "Birdie 
and  his  Fairy  Friends,"  which  contained  the  story  in  question; 
and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  must  have  been 
read  to  Helen  at  that  time.  But  to  this  day  she  cannot  remem- 
ber ever  having  heard  the  story  read,  and  testifies  that  her  pro- 
duction of  the  "  Frost  King"  had  all  the  spontaneity  of  an  entirely 
original   composition. 

Now   let   us   see   the  elements   involved    in   this   matter:     In 
the  first  place,  at  the  time   when  the  "Frost  Fairies"  must  have 
been  read   to  her,   she  had  been  under  instruction    not  to  exceed 
eighteen    months.     In  February,    1887,  when  Miss   Sullivan    came 
to  her,   she  did  not  so   much    as  know    that  things    had  names. 
Remarkable  as  the  progress  was  which  she  made  in  the   acquisi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary  and  the  extension  of  her  knowledge  within 
the  year   and  a  half  after   her  mental  awakening  took  place,   she 
could   not   possibly   have   understood,   except   most   vaguely,  this 
story  when  it  was  read  to  her  by  Mrs.   Hopkins.     Miss  Sullivan 
testifies  that  Helen's  vocabulary  tat  that  time  was  too  limited   to 
have  made  an  understanding  of  the  story  possible.     So  faint  was 
the   conscious   impression    made   upon    her   mind   by   its    reading 
that  she  has  never  been  able  to  recall  its  ever  having  been  read 
to  her  at  all.     But  three  years  and  three  months  afterwards,  that 
story,   the   mere  words   of  which,  to   her   without  meaning,    had 
dropped   into   her  mind   and  been   forgotten,   rose   like  a  brilliant 
dream,   and   she    reproduced   it,    literally    in   large   part,   but  with 
such    additions   and    modifications   as   to   surpass    in    richness  of 
fancy  and  grace  of  diction  even  the  beauty  of  the  original.     I  do 
not  think  the  records  of  mental  science  contain  a  more  remark- 
able  or  instructive   memory   phenomenon   than  this.     It  was  not 
simply  the  recollection  of  something  once  known  and  understood, 
recalled  at  last  by  a  conscious  effort  of  reproduction,  or  awakened 
by  the  law  of  association  and   recognized  as   having  been  previ- 
ously received  into  the    mind, — that,   when  we  take  all  the  con- 
ditions  into    the   account,  would    have    been   a   very    remarkable 
achievement.     But    it  was  more  than  that:  it  was  the  holding  in 
submerged  memory  words,  about  one  thousand  in  number,  which  | 
when   first  given   to   her   mind   were    for  the   most   part   wholly 
without  meaning,  holding  them  there  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  then,   having  in-filled  them  with  meaning  from  accumulated 
knowledge,   bringing  them    forth  in   rational   order,    not  as  treas- 
ures yielded  up  by  the  memory,  but  as  the  spontaneous  product 
of  the  mind's  own  original  creative  energy.     I   lay  special   stress 
upon    this   feature,    because   I    regard   it   as   the    most   significant, 
that  to  an  unusual  degree  she  exhibits  the  power  of  reproducing 
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THURSDAY,    AUGUST    2,    1894. 


[For  the  TrsnscrlDtJ  ;''  '-'  •' '-•'"•',',  •• 

TO    HELEN_   KELLER.,. 

Blind?    'T  is  not  so  I    Ours  Is  the  noon  of  night, 
Thme  the  bright  blessedness  of  spirit-sight  1 

Deaf?   Nay  I    The  voices  of  eternity 
Speak  through  the  silence,   trumpet-clear,  to 
theel 

Mute?   Like  a  tongue  of  fire  thy  wondrous 

mind 
Thunders  a  matohless  lesson  to  mankind  I 

Oh,  woman-child  I  brave  and  true-hearted,  thou 
Shalt  wear  Same's  immortelles  upon  thy  brow! 
Susie  M.  Best, 
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SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  August  11,  1894. 


OPINION    OF    PROF-   ANAGNOS. 

ALLUDING  Lo  a  recent  newspaper 
account  of   Helen  Keller's  abil- 
ity   to     distinguish     colors    by 
touch,  Prof.  Anagnos  of  the   Perkins 
Institution  of  the  Blind  shook  his  head 
and  said:- 

It  is  an  impossibility.  Blind  people 
are  never  able  to  distinguish  color.  It 
is  possible  for  those  having  a  very 
acute  and  delicate  sense  of  touch  to 
detect  the  difference  in  tecture  and 
temperature  of  goods  acted  upon  by 
different  dyes,  and  to  recognize  the 
same  differences  again  and  connect 
them  with  the  name  of  the  colors 
which  they  were  informed  those  par- 
ticular textures  and  temperatures  of 
materials  represented.  But  that  is  all. 
In  the  tips  of  one's  fingers  there  are 
highly  sensitive  nerves  which  we  call 
papilh.  In  blind  people  the  papilli, 
especially  of  the  first  linger  of  the 
right  hand,  which  is  used  most  in 
reading  by  touch,  etc.,  become  highly 
developed,  and  the  nerve  cells  en- 
larged until,  under  a  microscope,  they 
would  present  the  appearance  of  tiny 
bunches  of  grapes.  This  has  given 
rise  to  the  curious  idea  among  some 
people  that  the  blind  develop  brains  in 
their  finger  tips.  They  do  develop  the 
most  acute  sensitiveuess  of  perception, 
both  in  hearing  and  touch. 


SATURDAY.  AUGUST  18,  1894. 


At  a  concert  given  last  Tuesday  at  Hotel  Tu- 
dor, Nahant,  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Mrs.  Matthews,  wife  of  Mayor  Matthews, 
charmed  all  by  her  delightful  rendition  of  sev- 
eral 6ongs. 


in  present  consciousness  impressions  originally  so  faint  as  to 
make  no  consciously  remembered  record  upon  her  mind:  and 
not  only  so,  but  to  fill  in  with  meaning  forms  of  knowledge 
which  as  originally  received,    were  empty  and  meaningless. 

And  to  me  this  greatly  strengthens  the  supposition  1  have 
made,  suggested  by  other  fa£ls,  that  having  a  memory  of 
such  a  phenomenal  order,  she  has  carried  with  her  into  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  of  her  present  state  the  conceptions 
of  color  and  sound  given  her  in  infancy,  prior  to  the  sickness 
which  deprived  her  of  sight  and  hearing.  Hven  if  she  did  not 
testify,  as  she  does,  to  faint  memories  of  that  sun- lit  period 
in  her  life,  and  even  if  color  and  sound  experiences  had  never 
occurred  in  her  dreams,  as  in  fact  they  have  done,  still,  in 
view  of  the  vividness  with  which  her  imagination  depicts  the 
forms  and  colors  of  the  external  world,  and  the  keen  delight 
which  she  receives  from  descriptions  of  nature,  together  with 
the  revelation  which  the  incident  I  have  just  been  discussing 
makes  of  her  marvellous  power  of  sub-conscious  memory.  I 
should  feel  certain  of  the  correctness  of  this  supposition.  And 
granting  the  correctness  of  this  view,  it  will  enable  us  to 
understand  much  that  would  otherwise  be  inscrutable  in  her 
mental   operations. 

With  regard  to  Helen's  religious  ideas,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  to  distinguish  her  from  others  who  have  been  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christian  theism.  She  thinks  of  God,  and 
trusts  in  Him  with  unfaltering  confidence,  as  her  Father,  and 
of  Jesus  as  his  Son,  who  came  into  the  world  to  manifest  his 
love.  It  is  profoundly  interesting,  however,  to  follow  the  his- 
tory of  her  mind  in  relation  to  the  great  questions  associated 
with  religious  faith.  Up  to  February,  1889,  when  she  was  nearly 
nine  years  old,  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  God.  Mr.  An- 
agnos, sympathizing  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Howe  in  relation  to 
Laura  Bridgman,  when  Helen  came  under  his  observation,  re- 
garded her  case,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "as  a  rare  and  most 
glorious  opportunity  for  having  one  of  the  acutest  and  most  bril- 
liant of  minds  try  to  evolve  the  light  of  religious  ideas  from 
within  instead  of  taking  it  from  without,  and  form  its  conceptions 
of  Deitv  and  divine  attributes  in  perfect  freedom  from  external 
influence  and  authoritative  bias."  Dr.  Howe,  it  is  well  known. 
was  bitterly  disappointed  that  his  theory  was  not  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  laments  quite  as 
deeply  that  what  he  regards  as  the  natural  development  of  the 
soul  was  defeated  in  the  education  of  Helen.  He  says  :  "Thus 
again  the  old  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  repeated,  and  one 
of  the  finest  and  grandest  intellectual  and  spiritual  temples,  which 
in  its  completion  would  have  afforded  extraordinary  opportunities 
for  scientific  investigation  and  the  discovery  of  truth  in  its  simplest 
form  was  destroyed  before  the  dome  was  finished."  Not  many 
will  feel  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Anagnos  in  this  lament, 
with  him.  no  doubt,  entirely  sincere:  nor  can  anyone  who  con- 
siders the  transparent  simplicity  of  Helen's  character,  and  the  in- 
spiration and  calmness  which  have  come  to  her  through  the 
conception  of  God  and  the  universe  into  which  she  has  been 
led,  feel  for  a  moment  that  her  spiritual  nature  can  justlv  be 
compared  to  a  ruined  temple.  It  impresses  one  rather  as  a  most 
beautiful  temple,  tilled  with  celestial  light,  and  growing  ever 
into  fairer  and  larger  proportions.  1  am  wholly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  view  that  in  order  that  the  soul's  development  may  be 
natural  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  itself,  without  instruction  in 
spiritual  truths,  or  help  to  true  conceptions  of  God  and  its  own 
nature  and  origin.  Why  such  a  course  with  regard  to  the  relig- 
ious side  of  human  nature  should  be  regarded  as  '"natural" 
while   the    whole   science   of    education   in   relation   to   the   intel- 
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lectual  nature  demands  exactly  the  opposite  course,  is  to  me 
inexplicable.  Surely  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the 
spiritual  nature  should  be  left  merely  to  vegetate,  while  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  are  given  the  benefit  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Very  early,  however,  and  spontaneously,  the  intensely 
thoughtful  mind  of  this  child  began  to  struggle  with  some  of 
the  great  primary  questions.  "Where  did  1  come  from,  and 
where  shall  I  go  to  when  I  die  ?"  And  then,  some  time  after- 
wards, she  "demanded  the  name  for  the  power,  the  existence, 
of  which  she  had  already  conceived  in  her  mind."  She  at  first 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  thinking  and  speaking  of  the 
primary  cause  of  things  under  the  name  of  "Mother  Nature," 
but  she  did  not  long  rest  there.  It  is  pathetically  interesting  to 
follow  the  struggling  and  groping  of  this  child-soul,  in  its  silence 
and  darkness,  after  the  Light  whose  source  is  higher  than  the 
sun.  In  her  tenth  year  we  find  her  writing:  "1  do  not 
know  if  Mother  Nature  made  me,  I  think  my  mother  got  me 
from  heaven,  but  I  do  not  know  where  that  place  is.  I  know 
that  daisies  and  pansies  come  from  seeds  which  have  been  put 
in  the  ground;  but  children  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  I 
am  sure.  I  have  never  seen  a  child-plant  !  I  cannot  imagine 
who  made  Mother  Nature,  can  you  ?  What  was  the  egg  before 
it  was  an  egg  ?  Why  does  the  earth  not  fall,  it  is  so  very 
large  and  heavy  ?  Tell  me  something  that  Father  Nature  does. 
May  I  read  the  book  called  the  Bible?"  Stopping  before  a  globe 
in  the  school  building,  she  demanded  of  her  teacher:  "Who 
made  the  real  world  ?"  When  the  name  of  God  was  given  her, 
as  designating  Him  who  made  all  things,  she  asked,  "Who 
made  God  ?"  And  so  she  pushed  on  with  such  great  and  per- 
plexing questions:  "What  did  God  make  the  new  worlds  out 
of?  Where  did  he  get  the  soil,  and  the  water,  and  the  seeds, 
and  the  first  animals  ?  Where  is  God  ?  Did  you  ever  see  God  ?" 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  Phillips  Brooks,  who  was  applied  to 
to  give  her  religious  instruction,  she  wrote  most  pathetically : 
"  Please  tell  me  something  that  you  know  about  God."  And 
she  plied  him  with  such  questions  as:  "How  did  God  tell 
people  that  his  home  was  in  heaven  ?  What  is  a  spirit  ?  Did 
Jesus  go  to  school  when  he  was  a  child?  How  does  God  de- 
liver his  people  from  evil  ?  Where  is  Heaven  ?  What  is  con- 
science ?" 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  has  received  satisfactory 
answers  to  all  these  questions  with  which  the  master  minds  of 
the  world,  from  the  beginning  of  time  have  wrestled ;  but  she 
has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  eternal  goodness  at  the  heart  of 
things.  Her  creed  is  condensed  in  the  closing  words  of  her  own 
beautiful  "Story":  "Love  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  the 
world.     Love  is  everything,   and  God  is  Love." 

Since  my  arrival  on  these  grounds,  it  has  been  my*  privi- 
lege to  have  several  extended  interviews  with  Helen,  through 
the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  Miss  Sullivan,  during  which  1  have 
sought  to  determine  how  her  mind  acts  in  certain  respects 
which,  on  account  of  her  peculiar  condition,  are  of  special  psy- 
chological interest.  I  will  conclude  my  address  by  giving  the 
substance  of  her  answers  to  some  of  the  inquiries  directed  to  her 
during  these  interviews. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  she  was  first  instructed  in  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  employed  that  agency  entirely  for  several  years 
as  a  means  of  expression,  but  subsequently  acquired  speech, 
and  now  employs  that  method  of  expressing  her  thoughts  al- 
together, I  was  curious  to  know  how  the  change  had  affected 
the  language  form  in  which  she  now  most  habitually  thinks :  and 
so  I  asked  her,   "Do  you  think  mostly  in  finger  language,   or  in 
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vocal  language?  '  To  which  she  replied,  "1  think  my  thought- 
vords  as  1  spell  them  on  my  fingers.  I  sometimes  think  my 
thoughts  in  spoken  words,  but  that  is  very  seldom." 
language  is  not  so  far  habitual  with  her  as  to  enable  her  to  think 
in  it  directly.  She  is  conscious  of  the  process  of  transiting  her 
words  from  her  lingers  to  her  lips.  In  time,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  voc;il   will  become  the  primary  mode   of  her  thinking. 

She  was  asked,  "When  you  think  of  your  dog.  dr. 
think  of  him  as  you  felt  of  him,  or  as  you  spell  his  nam 
your  lingers,  or  as  you  speak  it?"  To  which  she  replied.  "I 
think  of  him  as  I  felt  him.  I  have  a  touch-picture  of  him."  To 
the  question,  "Do  you  have  a  touch-picture  of  persons  also 
whom  you  know?"  she  answered.  "Yes,  if  I  know  them  very 
well.  When  they  are  not  near  me  1  feel  that  they  are  verv  near 
me.  1  think  it  is  their  spirits  that  are  near,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  they  are  not  near.  I  am  never  alone;  the  thoughts 
of  some  one  are  always  with  me.  I  forget  where  I  am  when 
thinking  of  dear  ones;  and  when  I  remember,  it  is  like  waking 
from  a  dream."  To  another  question  she  said,  ■■]  think  of  per- 
sons as  1  felt  their  hands;  1  recognize  their  personality;  as  if  I 
felt  it  when  they  are  near.  I  think  of  my  loving  friends  as  it 
their  arms  were  about  me."  In  reply  to  the  question.  "How  do 
you  remember  Dr.  Bell?"  she  said,  "I  instantly  see  him  before 
my  mind."  When  asked,  "What  do  you  see?"  she  said,  "His 
loving  presence.  I  use  the  word  see  when  I  mean  feel :  my 
fingers  are  my  eyes.  But  1  see  in  another  way,  and  that  is  with 
my  mind's  eye,  or  rather,  with  my  spirit's  eye.  I  see  things 
far,  far  away,  which  I  could  not  see  with  external  sight  if  I 
could   see:    so   I  am   not  blind." 

In  the  midst  ot  the  conversation  she  suddenly  touched  me 
and  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  Swedenborg?"  to  which  1 
replied  that  I  considered  him  a  very  wonderful  man.  who  had 
apparently  the  power  of  seeing  invisible  things.  A  quotation 
from  Emerson  concerning  Swedenborg  occurred  to  me,  which 
I  saw  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  test  her  comprehension.  So  I 
said  to  her,  "Emerson  says  of  Swedenborg.  "A  collossal  soul,  he 
lies  vast  abroad  on  his  times,  and  will  require  the  focal  distance 
of  many  centuries  to  be  fully  seen.'  What  does  he  mean  by 
that?"  To  which  she  instantly  replied.  "That  means  that  peo- 
ple in  the  future  will  understand  him  better  than  they  do  in  the 
present."  1  think  we  will  all  acknowledge  that  this  characteriza- 
tion by  Mr.  Emerson  is  on  a  pretty  high  range  to  be  understood 
by  a  child  of  fourteen ;  but.  in  addition,  it  involves  some  ele- 
ments of  peculiar  difficulty  to  one  whose  mind  has  been  shut 
out  from  sight  perceptions,  as  it  is  based  upon  a  fine  analogy 
between  time  and  space  relations,  and  includes  a  figure  drawn 
from  the  science  of  optics.  But  she  grasped  its  meaning  at 
once,  though  she  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  word,  "focal." 
which  was  new  to  her.  Upon  being  asked  if  she  could  repeat 
the   quotation,   she  repeated    it   word   for   word. 

To  determine  whether  she  recognized  the  peculiarity  of  what 
are  known  as  onomatopoetic  words.  I  asked.  "Do  you  recognize 
any  special  appropriateness  in  the  words  "buzz."  "splash." 
"whirr."  and  "hiss."  as  names  for  the  things  which  they  in- 
dicate?" To  which  she  replied.  "The  words  are  like  the 
sounds.  When  you  say  "splash,"  I  see  the  waters  flv.  and 
when  you  say  "buzz."  I  seem  to  hear  the  sound  in  my  mind. 
I  think  1  understand  these  words  as  other  people  do.  "Whirr" 
is  the  sound  an  insect  makes.     I  felt  it  in  my  hand  once." 

1  asked  her,  "What  do  you  understand  echo  to  mean?" 
She  said,  "It  is  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  returns  to 
us  after  having  hit  something  in  the  distance."  1  quoted 
Byron:     "From    peak  to   peak,   the  rattling  crags   among,  leaped 
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the    live   thunder."    and    she    explained    it    very   clearly.      When 
asked   if  she  knew   the   meaning   of   the   word    alliteration,    she 
said   she   did   not:   but   when   given   the   two   examples   she  im- 
mediately recognized   the   peculiarity. .    She   also   explained    what 
is   meant    by   quantity   and    rythm    in   poetry.,    and   quoted    from 
a  verse  from  the   "Psalm  of  Life."  beating  time  as  she  repeated 
it.  and  compared  measure  in  poetry  to  time  in   music.     She  has 
enjoyed  poetry  more  since  acquiring  speech.     She    derives    great 
pleasure    from    touching    the    case    of  a    piano  or  a  violin  when 
they  are  being  played,   and  said   that  music  was  to  her  a  beau- 
tiful language.     She  distinguishes  high  and  low  tones,   slow  and 
fast    measure,  gay  and    sad    sentiment,  and    said  that  high  notes 
vibrate    more    rapidly  than   the    low    ones.     She    likes  variations 
in  musical  vibrations;    monotone  is  not  pleasant. 

Questioned  with  regard  to  what  entered  into  her  concep- 
tion of  beauty,  she  said  she  did  not  notice  the  faces  of  people 
much,  but  thought  white  people  more  beautiful  than  negroes, 
because  their  features  are  more  regular  and  refined;  said  the 
French  bronzes  at  the  World's  Fair  gave  her  great  pleasure,  be- 
cause they  were  so  life-like  and  beautiful  to  her  touch.  But 
moral  qualities  rather  than  physical  were  in  her  mind  when  she 
thought  of  person  as  beautiful, — goodness,  kindness,  purity,  etc. 
The  question  which  seemed  to  me  most  crucial  as  a  test  of 
her  ability  to  form  sight-conceptions,  related  to  perspective. 
When  asked  if  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  she  said, 
"It  is  a  view  at  a  distance."  When  asked  to  conceive  of  a  man 
standing  on  a  hill  a  mile'  distant  from  her,  and  to  state  how 
large  he  would  appear,  she  replied  promptly,  "Small,  of  course, 
as  he  is  so  far  away.  It  is  so  with  mountains;  the  farther  away 
they  are  the  less  clearly  you  see  them."  When  asked  to  think 
of  a  railroad  track,  and  to  say  whether  the  rails  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  her  would  appear  as  far  apart  as  those  near  her,  she 
said,  "No,  they  seem  to  be  one  when  they  are  far  off;  you  can- 
not distinguish  one  from  another. 

From  my  personal  conversations  with  Helen,  together  with 
a  study  of  various  recorded  incidents  in  her  mental  history,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  there  is  in  her,  in  a  sense  not  true  of  the  hear- 
ing and  the  seeing,  what  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  double 
consciousness.  We  can  readily  understand  that,  shut  off  as  she 
is  from  the  two  chief  avenues  of  intercourse  with  the  external 
world,  she  lives  most  habitually  in  the  subjective  sphere.  It  is 
while  in  that  sphere  that  she  exercises  the  marvellous  inner 
vision  of  which  she  gives  so  many  illustrations,  by  which  she 
conceives  and  throws  upon  the  screen  of  her  imagination  pictures 
of  form  and  color,  and  constructs  a  microcosm  of  the  objective 
world.  It  is  when  her  mental  activities  operate  without  distrac- 
tion in  this  subjective  realm  that  the  few  faintly  remembered  ex- 
periences of  her  seeing  and  hearing  infancy,  and  the  larger  body 
of  submerged  memories  of  that  brief  period,  come  to  her  aid.  It 
is  then  that  she  forms  sight  and  sound  conceptions.  But  when 
her  attention  is  direclly  turned  to  the  external  world,  and  her 
objective  consciousness  is  called  into  exercise,  and  she  is  put  upon 
the  direct  effort  of  sight-and-sound  perceptions  or  conceptions, 
of  course  she  strikes  at  once  upon  the  impenetrable  barriers  which 
her  lost  senses  have  created,  and  is  made  aware  of  her  impotency. 
She  knows  that  she  cannot  now  see  or  hear;  and  when  she  is 
asked  specifically,  "Can  you  form  any  conceptions  of  color  or 
sound?"  she  is  sure  to  answer,  "No";  for  her  memories  of 
color  and  sound  are  so  faint  that,  when  confronted  by  the  blank 
and  oppressive  chasms  of  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  her 
present  state,  they  fade  away  as  unrealities,  and  she  cannot  af- 
firm them  to  be  real.  It  is  only  when  we  watch  her  mind  in 
its  spontaneous  workings,   when  she  is  not  consciously  trying  to 


break  through  the  barriers  of  her  blindness  and  deafness,  but  ' 
simply  constructing  the  materials  of  her  knowledge  under  the 
forms  furnished  by  the  mind  itself,  that  we  discover  that  she 
does  unconsciously  in  this  subjective  sphere  what  her  objective 
consciousness  contradicts.  This  view  will  account  for  many 
things  in  her  mental  history  and  her  own  testimony  that  must 
otherwise   appear    irreconcilable. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  the  mind  of  this  unique 
and  wonderful  child  suggest  which,  if  1  could  have  commanded 
more  time  for  careful  investigation  and  experiment.  I  would  have 
desired  to  discuss.  Especially  are  there  some  curious  and  im- 
portant problems  relating  to  the  workings  of  her  mind  under  the 
law  of  association  which  the  psychologist  would  desire  to  in- 
vestigate; but  investigation  along  this  line  would  require  much 
time  and  care,  and  would  involve,  in  order  to  secure  a  broad 
inducTive  basis,  a  careful  comparison  with  investigations  con- 
dueled  with  the  congenitally  blind,  the  congenitally  deaf,  those 
who  lost  sight  and  hearing  in  early  and  more  advanced  years, 
and  the  normal.  I  hope  through  the  co-operation  of  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  in  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  to  prosecute  this  special  inquiry  in  the  near  future,  and 
from    which    I    shall   anticipate   some   interesting  results. 
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man  progress  and  in  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  good  over  evil.  In  April,  1843, 
she  became  the  wife  of  the  noted  philan- 
thropist, Dr.  Samuel  Grldley  Howe,  with 
whom  she  visited  Europe  shortly  after 
their  marriage.  Dr.  Howe's  name,  as  the 
instructor  of  Laura  Bridgman,  was  at 
that  time  very  prominent  in  European 
circles,  and  his  reputation  was  suoh  as  to 


This  distinguished   woman    was  born 
May  27,  1819,  in  New  York  City.    Her 
parents  were  Samuel    Ward,  and  Julia 
Rush  Cutler.    In  childhood  she  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  French  and 
music,  and  afterwards  to  various  other 
languages.    Miss  Ward  began  to  try  her 
band  at  versification  at  a  very  early  age. 
She  left  school  at  sixteen,  but  after  that 
had  several  tutors,  with  whom  she  espe- 
cially studied  German  and 
Latin.     Her  first  poems 
were     published    in    the 
New   York   American,  a 
daily  paper  conducted  at 
that  time  by  Charles  King, 
who  was  afterward  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College. 
Essays  of  hers  were  pub- 
lished in  The  Theological 
Review,  then  conducted  by 
Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  and 
in  the  New  York  Review, 
of  which  Joseph  G.  Cogs- 
well (subsequently  Astor 
librarian),    was    at    that 
time  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor.    In    her   young 
ladyhood,  while   partici- 
pating in  the  social  occa- 
sions of  the  time,  she  took 
a  great  interest  in  human- 
itarian questions,  and  was 
always  a  believer  in  hu-  julia  rohana  howb  anaqnos. 


3    MCEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE. 

secure  to  the  newly-married  pair  the 
entree  to  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
London.  An  extensive  journey  on  the 
continent  led  them  to  winter  at  Rome. 
There,  in  the  following  spring,  their  eld- 
est child,  a  daughter,  was  born.  She  was 
baptized  by  Theodore  Parker,  receiving 
the  name  of  Julia  Romana. 

Returning  to  America,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe  resided  at  South  Boston  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  afterward  removed  to 
Boston  when  their  eldest  children  were 


FLORENCE  MARION  HDWJ  HALL. 


LAURA  ELIZABETH  HOWE  RICHARDS. 

ship,  with  her  husband,  of  The  Common-  \ 
wealth,  an  anti-slavery  paper,  not  long 
before  the  war.    Mrs.  Howe  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
and  the  poem, 

"Weave  no  more  silks,  ye  Lyons  looms," 

was  written  by  her 

"When  our  first  dead  came  back  from  Balti- 
more " 

The  "Battle  Hymn"  was  composed  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  Washington, 
In  which  she  first  beheld 

"The  pomp   and   circumstance  of 
w»r." 

Her  later   published   works 

are   "Later   Lyrics,"   and,    in 

prose,  "From  the  Oak  to  the 

Olive,"  "Modern  Society,"  and 

•  "Life  of  Margaret  Fuller."    She   has 

visited  Europe  six  times,  California  and 

the  Pacific  Coast  twice,  and  made  several 

journeys  to  the  West  Indies,  becoming 

warmly  interested  in  the  annexation  of 

Santo   Domingo,    a   scheme    which  Dr. 

Howe  bad  much  at  heart. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  England  Women's  Club,  in  1868, 
and  has  been  its  president  for  many 
years.  She  joined  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
became  its  active  champion  on  the  lect- 
ure platform,  as  well  as  with  her  pen. 
In  1869  she  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, was  always  one  of  its  officers,  and 
was  one  year  its  president.  She  is  the 
president  of  the  New  England  Woman 
Suffrage  Association. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  one  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women,  and  has  been,  for  a  long  time, 
its  president.  Among  other  offices,  she 
now  holds  the  presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  a  directorship  in  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  Her  continuous 
good  health  during  a  life  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  she  considers  due,  in 
part,  to  her  habits  of  study  and  daily, 
yet  not  excessive,  brain  labor. 


SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in 
Boston,  November  10, 1801.  He  was  the  son 


of  an  age  to  go  into  society.  During  those 
years  they  entertained  many  guests  in  a  simple 
and  unostentatious  manner  and  among  these 
were  many  philanthropists,  men  of  letters,  and 
distinguished  foreigners.  Mrs.  Howe's  first 
volume  of  poems,  "Passion  Flowers,"  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  in  1853,  but  brought  its 
author  name  and  recognition.  It  was  soon 
followed  by  another  volume  of  poems,  "Words 
for  the  Hour,"  "Leonora,  or  the  World's  Own," 
a  play,  and  "A  Trip  to  Cuba,"  a  volume  In  prose. 
Among  her  literary  labors  was  the  joint  editor- 
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HENRY  MARION  HOWE. 

of  Joseph  N.  Howe  and  Patty  Gridley. 
He  was  a  very  bashful  boy,  and  very  fond 
of  adventure.  He  was  given  to  fighting, 
as  the  champion  of  smaller  boys,  and  had 
many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  drown- 
ing and  from  fire-arms.  Indeed,  he  was 
never  without  scars  and  powder-marks  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

He  went  to  school  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  which  was  then  on  School  Street. 
Here  our  young  hero  fought  one  of  his 
first  battles— a  political  battle,  but  settled 
with  fists,  as  boys  still  sometimes  settle 
such  matters.  His  father  was  a  Jacobin 
— as  the  Democrats  were  called  then — 
and  of  course  young  Samuel  was  a  Jaco- 
bin, too.  All  the  other  Latin  School  boys, 
save  one,  were  Federalists.  Those  were 
days  of  great  political  excitement — the 
days  of  1812,  and  our  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Latin  School  boys  shared 
the  feelings  of  their  parents,  and  one  day 
their  indignation  carried  them  so  far  that 
they  determined  to  put  down  the  two 
solitary  Democrats.  Accordingly  they 
bade  the  latter  hold  up  their  hands  and 
say  that  they  were  Federalists.  The 
other  Jacobin  boy  yielded  and  held  up 
his  hand,  but  Sam  Howe  stoutly  refused 
to  give  up  his  principles.  All  the  boys 
then  set  upon  him,  and  kicked  him  from 
the  head  of  the  Latin  School  stairs  down 
into  the  street,  he  resisting  all  the  way, 
"clawing  and  fighting." 

In  those  days  flogging  was  allowed  in 
the  public  schools,  and  they  flogged  se- 
verely, too.  Dr.  Howe  used  to  tell  some- 
times of  the  cruelty  of  one  of  his  teachers, 
who  undertook  to  whip  him  till  he  cried. 
"I  wouldn't  have  cried,"  he  would  say,  "if 
my  teacher  had  beaten  my  hand  into  a 
jelly,  and  he  saw,  after  a  while,  that  it  was 
no  use,  and  stopped  striking  me." 

Samuel  Howe  had  several  brothers,  and 
their  father  decided  to  send  one  of  them 
to  college.  He  made  his  decision  in  this 
way :  he  called  up  his  sons  and  bade 
them  each  read  aloud  from  the  big  family 


MATJD  HOWE  ELLIOTT. 

Bible — the  one  who  read  best  was  to  go 
to  college.  Samuel  won  the  day  without 
much  difficulty,  for  he  always  read  aloud 
with  much  feeling,  and  yet  very  simply. 
What  a  treat  it  used  to  be  to  his  children, 
when  in  later  years  he  read  aloud  Scott's 
I  poetry,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond ! 
Even  his  girls  felt  a  warlike  spirit  stir 
within  them  as  he  read  the  war  song  of 

"Roderich  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!" 
while  they  could  hardly  keep  back  their 
tears  when  he  read  the  tender  and  gentle 
passages  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  or 
that  exquisite  song  from  "Rokeby," 

"O,  Lady !  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree." 

And  so  young  Howe  proved  his  right 
to  go  to  college,  and  to  Brown  College  he 
went.  Harvard  University  was  then  con- 
trolled by  the  Federalists,  therefore  the 
elder  Mr.  Howe  preferred  to  send  his  son 
to  Providence  rather  than  to  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Howe  used  to  regret  very  much  in 
after  life  that  he  had  not  been  more  dili- 
gent while  in  college.  He  felt,  however, 
that  the  fault  was  not  entirely  his  own — 
since  he  had  no  one  to  counsel  him,  and 
his  tutors  only  threatened  and  defied  him, 
Instead  of  trying  to  inspire  him  with  a 
love  of  study.  But  as  he  was  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  pure  and 
forcible  English,  it  is  evident  that  his 
time  at  Brown  University  was  not  wholly 
wasted. 

After  leaving  college  Dr.  Howe  studied 
medicine,  and  took  his  degree  as  a  doc- 
tor. He  worked  hard  at  his  medical 
studies,  probably  because  they  interested 
him.  When  the  Greek  Revolution  broke 
out  he  was  very  anxious  to  join  the  Greek 
army,  but  his  father  opposed  his  going. 
Finally  the  poet  Byron  went  to  Greece, 
and  then  Dr.  Howe  felt  that  he  could 
stay  at  home  no  longer,  but  must  go  and 
help  to  free  the  Greeks  from  their  Turkish 
masters.  That  handful  of  people  rising 
against  the  great  powerful  nation  of 
Turkey,  just  as  we  fought  our  own  Revo- 
lution against  the  mighty  power  of  Great 
Britain,  appealed  to  him.  Their  cause 
was  even  more  desperate  than  ours.  The 
Turks  were  almost  savages ;  they  gave 
no  quarter,  killing  all  their  prisoners 
sick  and  well,  cutting  oft  their  heads  ! 

Dr.  Howe  embarked  in  a  brig — there 
were  no  steamers  then — and  after  a  long 
time  he  reached  Greece.    He  managed  to 
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push  his  way  through  the  country  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. He  said,  in  later  years,  that  he  did 
not  know  how  he  accomplished  this,  as 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  modern  Greek. 
Ancient  Greek,  which  he  had  studied  in 
college,  did  not  help  him  much,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  pronunciation,  and  other 
variations.  There  were  no  railroads  in 
those  days,  and  in  Greece  they  had 
neither  carriages  nor  carts. 

Dr.  Howe  arrived  too  late  to  see  Byron 
alive ;  a  friend  knowing  his  intense  admi 
ration  of  the  poet's  work,  gave  him 
Byron's  helmet.  Lord  Byron  had  a  very 
small  though  shapely  head.  Only  a  person 
with  a  very  small  head  could  manage  to 
put  it  on. 

Dr.  Howe  set  to  work  promptly  to 
learn  the  language  of  modern  Greece.  In 
the  winter  following  his  arrival,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  the  Turkish  general,  landed  in 
Greece,  with  an  army  from  Egypt.  The 
Greeks  had  been  dreading  the  arrival  of 
this  formidable  expedition,  but  they  did 
what  they  could  to  raise  an  army.  The 
Greek  chief  rejoiced  in  the  high-sounding 
name  of  Mavrocordato.  He  accepted  Dr. 
Howe's  offer  to  go  as  surgeon  to  his 
forces ;  but  the  little  army  soon  met  with 
a  disastrous  defeat  at  Navarino.  Here 
many  of  the  Philhellenes  were  killed,  and 
the  cause  of  Greek  freedom  received  a 
severe  blow.  (The  people  from  other 
countries  who  came  to  help  the  Greeks  in 
their  struggles  were  called  Philhellenes — 
meaning  "those  who  love  the  Greeks.") 
Mavrocordato  fled  to  Napoli,  and  the 
Turks  were  left  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  wretched  country  and  its  people. 

The  Greeks  did  not  give  up  the  fight, 
though  the  smallness  of  their  numbers 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  open  battle.  They  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  a  sort  of  guer- 
rilla warfare,  harrassing  the  Turks  when- 
ever they  could,  and  living  among  the 
lofty  mountains,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  suffering  all  manner  of  pri- 
vations and  hardships. 

In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  Dr. 
Howe  enjoyed  immensely  this  very  active 
and  dangerous  soldier-life.  He  learned 
to  content  himself  with  sorrel  and  snails 
as  a  diet,  and  often  was  obliged  to  go 
without  food  for  days.  They  pulled  out 
the  wasps'  stings,  and  then  roasted  these 
insects  on  the  points  of  sticks  held  over 
the  camp  -  fire.  Donkey-meat  is  very 
tough,  but  to  these  half-starved  soldiers 
it  seemed  delicious. 

Of  course  no  baggage  could  be  carried 
in  this  wandering  life,  and  no  change  of 
clothing.  This  was  most  unpleasant,  as 
he  was  very  fond  of  cleanliness  and  cold 
water ;  but  after  awhile  he  became  some- 
what inured  to  dirt — for  the  time  being. 
He  would  smoke  or  wash  his  one  silk 
shirt  whenever  he  could. 

He  adopted  the  Greek  dress — a  most 
picturesque  costume — and  as  he  was  now 
familiar  with  the  language,  he  became  a 
regular  "brave"  or  "pillikari,"  as  they 
were  called.  The  people,  soldiers  and 
peasantry,  were  fond  of  him. 

He  wanted  no  pay  for  his  services, 
neither  did  he  receive  any.  But  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  the  Greek  people  was 
very  precious  to  him.  He  received  two 
decorations  as  a  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices, one  of  which  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  chevalier  or  knight.  He  did  not 
believe  in  titles,  nor  in  wearing  decora- 
tions.   He  thought  it  un-American  to  do 


so.  Therefore  he  never  wore  these 
crosses,  although  he  prized  them.  He 
never  assumed  any  title  beyond  that  of 
Dr.,  and  never  added  "LL.  D."  to  his 
name,  although  in  later  years  he  was  en- 
titled to  do  so. 

Dr.  Howe  campaigned  it  during  two 
years  in  this  way,  and  was  many  times 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  In  after 
years  he  seldom  talked  of  his  early  ad- 
ventures and  hair-breadth  escapes,  even 
to  his  intimate  friends.  This  was  not 
only  because  he  was  modest  about  his 
own  exploits,  but  also  because  he  was  an 
exceedingly  busy  man.  Charles  Sumner, 
his  most  intimate  friend,  contrived  to  get 
him  to  tell  some  of  his  Greek  adventures, 
and  in  turn  told  the  poet  Whittier,  who 
has  preserved  one  of  them  in  his  beauti- 
ful poem,  "The  Hero." 

The  romantic  narrative  of  Dr.  Howe's 
campaigning  in  Greece,  Prance  and 
Poland,  with  his  subsequent  philan- 
thropic life-work  in  America,  as  told  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall, 
will  be  concluded  next  week. 


Julia  Romana  Howe  Anagnos,  eld- 
est child  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  was  born 
in  Borne,  Italy,  March  12, 1844.  She  was 
a  helper  of  her  father,  and  teacher  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind ;  later  on  a  stu- 
c'ent  of  philosophy,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Metaphysical  Club,  whose 
meetings  ceased  at  her  death,  in  March, 
1884.  She  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "Stray  Chords,"  and  of  a 
sketch  of  the  Summer  School  of  Philoso- 
phy at  Concord,  Mass.,  entitled,  "Quaes- 
tor Philosophise."  She  was  married  Dec. 
30,  1870,  to  Michael  Anagnos,  formerly 
of  Greece,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Howe  as 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  is  well  known  in  phil- 
anthropic circles,  especially  as  the  found- 
er of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Florence  Marion  Howe  Hall  was 
born  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  25, 
1846.  She  is  the  author  of  "Social  Cus- 
toms" and  "The  Correct  Thing,"  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  woman's  club 
movement.  She  now  holds  the  office  of 
State  Chairman  of  Correspondence  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
(for  New  Jersey),  and  is  also  president 
of  the  Plainfleld  Branch  Alliance  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Liberal  Christian 
Women.  She  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
woman  suffrage  movement,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Woman  Suffrage 
Association.  She  was  married,  Nov.  15, 
1871,  to  David  Prescott  Hall,  a  gentleman 
noted  for  his  public  spirit,  and  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar.  Mrs.  Hall  entered 
the  lecture  field  a  few  years  ago,  in  order 
to  give  her  children  (of  whom  she  has 
four),  a  college  education,  her  best- 
known  lecture  being  "The  Art  of  Con- 
versation." Samuel  Prescott  Hall,  Mrs. 
Howe's  eldest  grandson,  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  with  classical  honors  in 
1893,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 


Henry  Marion  Howe,  only  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  was  born  in  Boston, 
March  2,  1848.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1869,  and  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1871.  In  his  profession  of  mining  engi- 
neer and  mining  expert,  he  has  won  high 
honors,  and  enjoys  an  international  repu- 
tation. His  book  on  the  "Metallurgy  of 
Iron  and  Steel"  is  an  exhaustive  work, 


which  has  received  high  praise  from  the 
scientific  world.  Mr.  Howe  has  received 
a  number  of  requests  for  permission  to 
translate  it  into  French  and  German.  At 
the  last  Paris  Exposition  he  served  as  a 
juror  in  the  Department  of  Mines,  mak- 
ing speeches  In  the  French  language. 
After  his  return  to  this  country  he  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  2,500  francs  by  a 
French  institution  for  his  writings.  Dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  he  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Judges  in  the 
Mining  Department,  and  also  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  He 
married,  in  April,  1874,  Frances  Gay, 
daughter  of  Willard  Gay,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
After  living  in  various  places  in  North 
America,  and  also  in  Chili,  in  connection 
with  numerous  mining  establishments, 
Mr.  Howe  has  finally  become  a  house- 
holder and  resident  of  Boston. 


Laura  Elizabeth  Howe  Richards 
was  born  Feb.  27,  1850,  at  Boston.  She 
is  the  author  of  "Captain  January," 
"Melody,"  "When  I  was  Your  Age," 
"The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto,"  "Toto's 
Merry  Winter,"  The  "Hildegarde"  series 
of  books,  "In  My  Nursery,"  "Sketches 
and  Scraps,"  "Five  Little  Mice,"  "  Four 
Feet,  Two  Feet,  and  No  Feet,"  "Sketches 
of  the  French  Court,"  "Narcissa,"  and 
many  stories  and  poems.  Most  of  these 
are  for  children.  She  has  been-  called  a 
Modern  Mother  Goose,  as  her  jingles  are 
the  delight  of  the  nursery,  her  works 
taking  high  rank  among  juvenile  classics. 
Some  of  her  ballads  and  poems  for  older 
readers  have  been  much  praised.  Ste 
was  married,  June  17,  1871,  to  Henry 
Richards,  and  the  young  couple  moved, 
early  in  their  married  life,  to  Gardiner, 
Me., — a  town  named  for  the  family  of 
Mr.  Richards's  mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Riohards  have  both  Interested  them- 
selves actively  in  the  welfare  of  their 
adopted  home  and  of  its  citizens.  They 
have  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Howe's  eldest  grandchild,  named 
Alice  Maud,  is  a  senior  at  Smith  College. 


Maud  Howe  Elliott  was  born  a 
number  of  years  after  Mrs.  Howe's  other 
children,  at  South  Boston,  Mass.  She 
inherits  her  mother's  social  talents  to  a 
marked  degree,  and  was  much  admired 
In  her  girlhood  as  a  beauty  and  belle.  ! 
She  soon  turned  her  attention  to  more  '■ 
serious  pursuits  than  those  of  society.  ; 
After  studying  art  for  some  years,  she 
adopted  literature  as  a  oareer.  Her  pub- 
lished works  are  "A  Newport  Aqua- 
relle," "Atalanta  in  the  South,"  "San 
Rosarlo  Ranch,"  "Phlllida,"  and  "Mam- 
mon." Mrs.  Elliott  hag,  for  some  years, 
given  parlor  readings  with  marked  suc- 
cess. Her  talks  are  chiefly  upon  art  and 
literature.  She  was  married,  in  February, 
1887,  to  John  Elliott,  an  English  artist. 
Their  home  Is  in  Boston. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

This  week  we  publish  seven  portraits, 
made  expressly  for  the  Woman's  Jour- 
nal from  photographs  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
her  illustrious  husband,  and  of  their  five 
children,  with  a  brief,  authentic,  bio- 
graphical notice  of  each.  Our  object  in 
doing  so  is  two-fold.  When  the  history 
of  woman's  enfranchisement  in  America 
is  written,  three  names,  among  others, 
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will  be  forever  identified  as  central  fig- 
ures, with  the  formation  and  work  of  the 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association — 
Lucy  Stone,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  Mary 
A.  Llvermore.  Each  of  these  noble 
women  has  been  a  wife  and  mother,  each 
one  the  centre  of  a  happy  home.  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  anti-slavery, 
woman  suffrage  and  temperance  reforms 
have  been  largely,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, carried  on  by  wives  and  mothers. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Howe,  it  has  been 
shown  that  study,  accomplishments, 
society,  literature  and  domestic  life  have 
proved  not  only  compatible  but  co-oper- 
ative with  her  public  work — helps  not 
hindrances  each  to  the  other.  So  sym- 
metrical and  many-sided  a  development 
of  womanhood  is  the  best  possible  an- 
swer to  the  objection  that  interest  In 
public  affairs  will  endanger  the  home. 
These  women  have  done  their  public 
work  both  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
their  children.  All  three  have  enjoyed 
the  love  and  reverence  of  their  house- 
holds. And  in  each  case,  in  their  advanc- 
ing years,  their  children  have  risen  up 
and  called  them  blessed. 
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TWO  WONDERFUL  CHILDREN. 

DID  you  ever  think  how  terrible  it  must  be  to  be 
blind?  But  what  would  you  say  about  being  deaf 
and  dumb  as  well,  and  without  the  sense  of  smell  or  of 
taste  ?  That  was  the  sad  condition  of  a  dear  little  girl 
who  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1829.  Her  name 
was  Laura  Bridgman.  and  in  her  third  year  scarlet  fever 
took  all  her  senses  from  her  except  the  sense  of  touch. 

She  was  eight  years  old  before  she  began  to  learn  of 
this  beautiful  world  and  all  the  wonderful  things  in  it. 
Then  she  was  taken  to  a  noble  school  in  Boston,  called 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There  is  a  picture 
of  it  on  the  next  page.  On  the  next  page,  too,  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  great  and  good  man,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
who,  with  his  faithful  teachers,  went  to  work  to  let  in 
light  upon  this  sadly  darkened  soul. 

How  could  they  do  it  ?  This  was  the  way  they  began. 
They  took  slips  of  paper  on  which  were  printed  the 
names  of  different  objects,  in  the  raised  letters  used  by 
the  blind.  The  first  of  these  was  "  knife."  They  moved 
Laura's  delicate  little  fingers  over  it  time  and  again  until 
she  was  familiar  with  it.  Then  they  gave  her  a  real 
knife  on  which  just  such  a  label  was  pasted,  and  tried  to 
make  her  see,  by  placing  the  two  side  by  side,  that  the 
first  label  was  the  name  of  the  knife. 

After  doing  this  a  great  many  times  with  a  great  many 
labels  and  things,  at  last  the  little  girl  got  the  idea.  She 
showed  it  by  taking  the  word  "  chair,"  and  placing  it  first 
on  one  chair  and  then  on  another,  while  her  face  glowed 
with  delight. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  entire  wonderful  story  of 


her  education, — how  her  patient  teachers,  through  the  long  years,  gave 
this  poor  creature,  so  shut  out  from  our  world,  an  idea  of  what  is  in  it ; 
how  she  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  know  father  and  mother,  to 
count,  to  spell,  to  do  many  useful  things,  and,  best  of  all,  to  know  and  love 
God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

Why,  when  you  think  of  it,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remark- 
able things  ever  done  in  this  world  by  any  man, — to  make  a  way  into  this 
girl's  dark  mind,  and  teach  her  all  these  things,  with  nothing  but  the  sense 
of  touch  to  use  as  a  road  into  her  soul. 

Laura  Bridgman  lived  to  be  nearly  sixty  years  old.  She  always  had  a 
host  of  devoted  friends,  with  whom  she  was  so  bright  and  happy  as  to  put 
to  shame  those  of  us  who  have  so  much  more  than  she  to  be  happy  about. 
One  of  her  greatest  trials  was  the  death,  in  1876,  of  her  good  friend, 
Dr.  Howe,  who  had  done  such  wonderful  things  for  her. 

For  a  few  years  the'  whole  world  has  been  hearing  much  about  another 
wonderful  little  girl  connected  with  the  same  school  in  Boston.  Her  name 
is  Helen  Keller,  and  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  see  her  beautiful  young 
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face  near  the  peaceful  and  happy  face  of 
Laura  Bridgman  on  the  preceding  page. 

Helen  was  born  in  Alabama,  June  27, 
1880.  She  is  now,  therefore,  only  fourteen 
years  old,  and  certainly  she  is  the  most 
wonderful  fourteen-year-old  child  that  ever 
lived  on  the  earth.  Before  she  was  two 
years  old  she  became  totally  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb.    When  she  was  almost  seven 


DR.  SAMUEL    G.  HOWE. 


years  old  she  was  intrusted  to  Miss  Sulli- 
van, a  half-blind  assistant  of  Dr.  Anagnos, 
of  the  Perkins  Institute. 

Helen's  marvellous  mind  grasped  at 
once  things  that  even  Laura  Bridgman  had 
been  slow  to  see.  It  took  Laura  three 
months  to  see  how  words  stood  for  things. 
It  took  Helen  only  three  lessons.  In  the 
first  three  months  she  learned  three  hun- 
dred words.  She  could  spell  long  and 
hard  words,  like  "  balustrade,"  as  easily  as 
short  words.  In  four  months  she  could 
write,  and  had  learned  more  than  Laura 
Bridgman  in  two  years.  And  all  this  was 
accomplished  by  that  half-blind  teacher. 
Miss  Sullivan,  who,  in  her  way,  is  quite  as 
wonderful  as  Helen  Keller  herself. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  about  Helen, 
who  is  one  of  the  dearest  and  sweetest,  as 
well  as  the  most  remarkable,  of  little  girls. 
I  want  you  to  read  this  bit  of  writing  of 


hers,  written  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  you 
read  it,  remember  that  the  writer  lives 
always  in  a  world  of  blackness  and  silence. 
It  is  an  account  of  a  dream  she  once  had. 

Last  night  I  dreamed  that  long,  long  ago, 
when  the  birds  and  flowers  and  trees  were 
first  made,  the  great  God  who  had  created 
all  things  sat  upon  a  beautiful  cloud  which 
looked  like  silver,  and  seemed  to  float  in 
the  midst  of  the  blue  sky  like  a  throne  ;  and 
he  looked  down  upon  the  earth, — the  won- 
derful world  he  had  made  out  of  his  own 
thought.  O,  how  beautiful  the  earth  was  ! 
with  her  great  mountains  climbing  upward 
to  the  sky,  and  her  valleys  filled  with  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  and  delicious  fruit.  The 
trees  seemed  alive  with  beautiful  living 
things ;  the  little  birds'  joyous  songs  made 
the  air  vibrate  with  music.  I  felt  it  in  my 
dream. 

I  knelt  on  the  cool,  green  moss  that  crept 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  merry  little  brooks, 
and  I  touched  the  water  as  it  rippled  past 
me.  The  broad,  deep  lakes  were  as  quiet 
as  little  sleeping  babies,  and  I  felt  the 
ground  tremble  under  my  feet  when  the 
river  went  rushing  past  to  join  the  stormy 
ocean.  Then  I  went  to  the  shore  and  put 
my  bare  feet  in  the  water,  and  felt  the  waves 
beating  against  the  shore  continually;  and 
God  smiled,  and  the  world  was  filled  with 
light,  and  there  was  no  evil,  no  wrong  in 
all  the  world,  only  love  and  beauty  and 
goodness.  Just  then  I  felt  teacher  kissing 
my  lips,  and  1  awoke. 


The  Perkins  Institution.  Bosh> 
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WILLIE    ROBIN. 


The  Marvels  of  the  Education  of  a 
Deaf  Mute  Child. 


Had  there  been  no  Helen  Keller  it  is  likely 
that  there  would  have  been  no  Willie  Robin; 
that  is,  no  Willie  Robin  as  she  is  today  in  her 
prosent  state  of  mental  development. 

Willie's  mother,  on  her  rock-bound  Texas 
ranch,  lamenting  over  her  afflicted  child,  for 
whom  the  institute  for  the  blind  in  her  native 
State  had  declared  there  was  no  hope,  read  in 
a  stray  magazine  one  of  the  many  graphic  ac- 
counts of  the  wonders  accomplished  in  Helen 
Keller's  case,  and  took  heart  for  her  own  help- 
less offspring,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  since  the 
age  of  eighteen  months. 

Little  did  the  writer  of  that  article 
or  the  discerning  editor  who  gave  it  place 
in  his  columns  "dream  of  ^he  help  it 
would  carry  to  that  burdened  home,  where 
a  little  child  lived  in  utter  darkness— a 
child  born  to  the  blithe  heritage  of  all  children 
who  revel  in  a  world  of  sunlight  and  sound 
and  give  voice  to  their  joy  in  pretty  baby  lan- 
guage, but  who,  five  years  before,  had  entered 
into  a  state  of  existence  so  appalling  that  the 
pathetic  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  Dante's 
Inferno  seemed  applicable  to  it— 

"All  who  enter  here  leave  hope  behiad." 
Willie  Robin,  however,  had  not  left  hope  be- 
hind, although  those  nearest  to  her  had  fan- 
cied so.  Her  mother  appealed  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  which  Helen  Keller  had 
been  educated.  Massachusetts  had  her  hands 
full  of  her  own  afflicted  little  ones;  it  was  not 
thought  possible,  at  first,  to  provide  for  an  out- 
sider from  so  remote  a  locality.  The  appeal 
was  renewed,  and  the  plea  was  so  strong,  the 
case  so  urgent,  that  oompassionate  oharity  won 
the  day,  and  the  tiny  Texas  girl  came  to  live 
in  the  old  Bay  State  and  become  the  ward  of 
its  people. 

Director  M.  Anagnos,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  kindergarten  of  which  she  is  an  in- 
mate, says,  "The  study  of  the  details  of  this 
little  girl's  case  is  to  scientists  and  philosophers 
in  general,  and  to  psychologists  and  teachers  in 
particular,  infinitely  more  instructive,  and  of 
far  greater  value,  than  that  of  any  other  blind 
and  deaf  child  with  whom  I  am  acquainted." 
And,  certainly,  when  one  considers  her  limita- 
tions, and  marks  the  degree  of  proficiency  she 
has  attained  in  pursuits  that  are  difficult  for 
children  in  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties 
to  acquire,  one  must  agree  with  her  scholarly 
critic. 

But  little  over  three  years  ago,  when  this 
child,  then  six  and  a  half  years  old,  arrived  at 
the  kindergarten  from  her  country  home  in 
Texas,  words  had  no  meaning  for  her ;  if  she 
was  sensible  of  familiar  objects  with  which  she 
was  daily  brought  in  contact,  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  names  commonly  applied 
to  them.  There  were  only  two  things  which 
she  attempted  to  express  to  those  about  her— 
hunger  and  thirst.  If  she  wanted  anything  to 
eat  she  tapped  her  lips  with  her  fingers;  if  she 
wanted  water  to  drink  she  crossed  her  arms 
and  beat  her  hands  upon  her  breast.  Now  she 
can  converse  readily  with  all  about  her  who 
have  interested  themselves  sufficiently  to 
learn  the  shades  of  meaning  which  her  words 
convey,  and  interpret  the  varying  expressions 
which  flit  over  her  mobile  face,  and  who  in 
turn  tell  her  their  thoughts  by  making 
eloquent  signs  in  her  little  pink  palms.  Now, 
through  the  aid  of  an  awakened  imagination, 
she  can  almost  hear,  though  no  sound  such 
as  ordinary  mortals  revel  in,  or  shrink 
from,  has  ever  been  transmitted  to 
her  ears;  and,  noting  the  expression  of 
gratification  which  comes  into  her  face  when 
those  about  her  are  looking  at  objects  of 
beauty,  the  subject  under  discussion  being 
known  to  her,  one  fancies  that  she  must  see 
ideal  images  beautiful  beyond  conception  with 
that  mental  vision  of  hers,  so  wrapt  does  she 
seem,  so  intent  on  what  is  invisible  and  unreal 
to  those  whose  eyes  are  taken  up  with  visible, 
tangible  sights.  Now  the  beantiful  ideals  of 
song  and  story,  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  people,  can  be  conveyed  to 
her,  and  her  mind  is  no  longer  a  blank,  but 
filled  to  repletion  with  ideas  of  what  she  is 
told,  of  what  she  feels,  of  what  she  realizes. 
Life  for  her  is  no  longer  a  monotonous  state  of 
existence  in  which  she  shares  in  common  with 


other  individuals  of  the  animal  oreatlon  only 
the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  without  the  compensations  of  sight  and 
hearing,  but  a  happy  experience  which  will 
widen  and  lengthen  and  deepen  for  her  as  the 
days  go  on  and  new  facts  and  ideas  come  out 
from  the  cloud-like  mists  which  enveloped 
them  and  become  clear  to  her  mind.  Though 
it  is  but  little  over  three  years  since  a  word,  a 
certain  combination  of  things  called  letters, 
became  identified  with  the  object  which  she 
was  made  to  understand  that  combination  of 
letters  was  the  name  of,  and  though  she 
had  laboriously  to  learn  the  names  of  hun- 
dreds of  objects  familiar  to  every  infant  who 
I  first  begins  to  lisp  his  native  language,  so 
bright  is  her  intellect  that  she  is  today  as  far 
advanced  in  ordinary  studies  as  most  children 
of  her  age  who  oan  hear  their  teacher's  in- 
structions, see  the  words  and  letters  in  their 
textbooks  and  give  warning  by  word  of  mouth 
when  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  prob- 
i  lems  presented  them  to  solve. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  time  she 
had  taken  her  first  lesson  in  the  names  appro- 
priate to  certain  articles — those  articles  being 
submitted  to  her  subtle  fingers  for  eiamin- 
ation,  and  the  names  belonging  to  them 
spelled  by  signs  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand— she  was  beginning  to  make  letters 
in  her  hand  for  her  own  amusement, 
signifying  the  objects  she  touched.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  she  had  learned  twelve  words,  and 
if  her  teacher  sent  her  for  certain  articles  des- 
ignated by  these  words,  she  readily  brought 
the  right  ones.  In  nine  months  she  possessed  a 
vocabulary  of  more  than  four  hundred  words, 
had  taken  her  first  lesson  in  reading  through 
her  fingers  and  had  learned  to  articulate  a 
number  of  words,  such  as  mamma,  man, 
mill,  Tom,  etc.  Plainly,  it  must  be  that  her 
intellectual  powers  make  up  in  strength  and 
vigor  for  the  senses  of  which  she  is  deprived ; 
and  what  a  tribute  is  this  child's  mental  condi- 
tion to  the  institution  of  which  she  is  an  in- 
mate ;  to  the  patience  and  intellectual  stimulus 
of  those  who  have  roused  her  dormant  percep- 
tions and  instilled  into  her  mind  this  keen 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  unseen  world  about 
her ;  this  desire  for  the  affection  and  interest 
of  the  human  beings  around  her,  whose 
kindly  faces  she  will  never  see,  whose  tender 
voices  she  will  never  hear,  but  whose 
warm  personality  she  feels  and  understands! 
For  three  months  in  each  year  the  doors  of 
the  kindergarten  are  closed  to  its  pupils. 
The  teachers  must  have  rest,  recreation :  homes 
must  be  provided  for  the  ohildren  during 
this  vacation  time.and  even  in  the  early  winter 
months  the  little  ones  begin  to  speculate  as  to 
where  they  will  be  taken,  and  to  form  plans 
and  talk  about  the  places  where  they  hope  they 
may  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Albert  Whiting,  wife  of  Boston's 
esteemed  Commissioner  of  Police,  as  long  ago 
as  the  22d  of  last  January,  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  little  girl  who  had  been  many 
times  at  the  Whiting's  summer  home,  and 
well  knew  its  inexhaustible  pleasures  and  the 
loying  attention  that  would  be  lavished  on  her 
there— a  letter  printed  in  pencil  in  quaint 
little  angular  characters,  with  precise  pauses 
between  the  words— eloquent  of  the  painstak- 
ing little  hands  that  wrote  it  without  blunder- 
ing, though  no  eyes  there  were  to  help  guide 
their  movements: 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Dear  Mrs.  Whiting:  Will  you  come  to  the 
kindergarten  to  take  me  home  to  hingham 
next  summer  to  see  Katie  and  Maggie  and  Miss 
Burrill  and  Grandma  and  Papa  Whiting  and 
stay  with  you  until  Fall  because  i  love  you  and 
wanted  to  go  home  with  you.  I  send  my  love 
to  you  from  Willie. 

And  it  is  of  Willie  beneath  the  maples  there 
at  Hingham,  at  the  home  of  these  kind  friends, 
surrounded  with  comforts  and  pleasures,  that  I 
would  write.  She  is  always  an  interesting  pic- 
ture—whether scudding  about  the  grounds 
among  the  butterflies  and  flowers,  enjoying 
the  breeze  that  kisses  her  fair  hair  as  it  hurries 
by,  whether  learning  new  ideas  and  symbols  at 
the  hands  of  her  generous-hearted  hostess,  who 
makes  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  inclination  to 
gratify  her  exacting  charge;  whether  talking 
with  the  good-natured  servant  girls,  who  have 
imitated  the  master  and  mistress,  learned  the 
dumb  language  in  their  guest's  behalf,  or 
hanging  on  the  arm  of  her  benefactor  himself, 
who  is  constantly  devising  new  plans  for  her 
happiness  and  amusement,  and  who  has  done 
so  much  to  interest  others  in  the  little  unfor- 
tunate who  all  through  life  must  make  de- 
mands upon  those  about  her  for  her  comfort 
and  support.  'T  was  at  a  doll-show  held  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
that  this  best  friend  of  Willie's  first  made  her 
acquaintance.  The  child  came  down  among 
,  the  audience  and  was  introduced  to  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  Whiting.  She 
turned  quickly  to  her  teacher  and  spoke  to  her 


in  her  silent  way.  and  the  new  acquaintance 
soon  learned  that  the  little  stranger  wanted  to 
kiss  him.  'T  is  needless  to  say  that  the  excel- 
lent commissioner  gratified  her  desire,  and  im- 
printed a  hearty  kiss  on  the  fair  little  face, 
since  which  time  she  has  crept  into  his  heart, 
and  they  two  are  "each  other's  own  best  com- 
pany," as  Longfellow  aptly  puts  it.  The  writer 
recently  visited  Mr.  Whiting's  interesting  lit- 
tle protegee. 

"Willie  is  in  her  playroom,"  said  Willie's 
hospitable  hostess.  "We  will  go  up  and  see  her 
without  apprising  her  that  Bhe  has  visitors." 

We  stood  in  the  open  door— within  a  few  feet 
of  the  child— talking  in  our  usual  tones,  com" 
menting  on  her  movements,  noting  the  disposal 
she  had  made  of  her  various  possessions  about 
the  room,  etc. ;  the  dainty  little  occupant  was 
totally  unaware  of  our  presence,  never  imag- 
ined but  that  she  was  alone.  A  fair  child,  well 
proportioned,  with  blond  hair  floating  over 
her  shoulders,  delicate,  regular  features  and  an 
expression  of  happy  contentment  on  her  sweet 
face,  stood  at  a  table  of  convenient  height 
manipulating  some  blocks  which  she  was  evi- 
dently arranging  in  some  particular  design. 
Her  eyes  were  not  intent  on  the  object  which 
occupied  her  hands,  nor  was  her  head  bent  as 
would  be  the  natural  position  of  an  ordinary 
person  engaged  in  fashioning  something  with 
their  fingers.  Her  head  was  held  ereot,  and  her 
eyes  seemingly  gazed  straight  before  her  at  the 
blank  wall  opposite,  in  the  pitiful  absent  way 
of  the  blind,  while  the  delicate  little  hands 
placed  first  one  block  and  then  another  as  she 
wished  them  to  go— pushed  this  one  farther, 
changed  the  position  of  some  other,  until  she 
had  carried  out  to  her  satisfaction  the  design 
I  she  was  building— going  over  the  respective 
points  two  or  three  times  lightly  with  her  fin- 
gers to  assure  herself  that  she  had  fixed  all  in 
just  the  right  place. 

Mrs.  Whiting  taking  her  hand  and  asking 
her  by  signs  what  she  had  been  building,  she 
stated  to  this  confidential  friend  that  the  vari- 
ous arrangements  of  blocks  represented  a 
house,  stable,  fences,  etc  Curled  up  in  a  basket 
near  the  little  blue-robed  maid  was  a  gray 
kitten,  soft,  furry  and  pretty;  and  the  child 
took  the  kitten  up  on  the  table  to  see  the 
house,  stable  and  fence  she  had  just  made, 
calling  over  in  her  staccato-like  utterances,  for 
kittie's  edification,  the  names  of  these  differ- 
ent structures  as  she  exhibited  them.  Kittie 
seemed  as  delighted  as  her  mistress  at  the 
handiwork  achieved ;  at  least  she  displayed  no 
impatience  to  be  through  with  the  exhibition. 
It  is  possible  she  found  in  Willie  a  kindred 
spirit.  Though  the  little  girl  belonged  to  the 
dominant  human  race  so  often  a  terror 
to  the  feline  kind,  yet  in  this  case  kittle  pos- 
sessed the  advantage,  for  she  could  both  see 
and  hear;  and  Willie  could  experience 
neither  sensation,  and  was  just  learning  to 
talk,  while  kittie  could  purr  beautifully.  The 
manner  in  which  the  kitten  rubbed  her  furry 
sides  against  the  childish  hand  beside  her  on 
the  table  seemed  a  mute  token  of  sympathy  and 
recognized  kinship,  Willie  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  kitten  and  her  house-building  that 
morning,  and  neglected  her  dolls,  who  sat  star. 
ing  in  dull  surprise  in  various  attitudes  about 
the  room.  The  child  had  never  seen  the  di- 
mensions of  her  playroom,  its  various  nooks 
and  corners  and  articles  of  furniture— she  had 
never  viewed  with  delight  the  gay-colored 
quilts  of  her  doll's  cradle,  the  pink  on  her  doll's 
cheeks,  the  gold  of  their  hair,  the  gray  tones 
of  kittie's  soft  coat;  but  with  her  mind's  eye 
she  had  pictured  them  all,  and  enjoyed  them  as 
much  as  any  other  child.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  room  she  called  the  attio,  and  to  that  local- 
ity was  relegated  all  the  playthings  not  in  im- 
mediate use— doubtless  she  often  fanoied  her- 
self going  up  the  many  flights  of  stairs  which 
she  knew  must  lead  to  that  inconveniently 
convenient  place. 

After  watching  the  little  girl  for  some  time, 
happy  among   her   playthings,  one  of  the  visi- 
tors stamped  hard  upon  the  floor  in  order  to  at- 
tract her  attention.    The  child  felt  the  vibra- 
tion    and     came     forward,     for    the     first 
time     aware     that      others     were     present 
besides     Mrs.    Whiting,     to    whose    society 
she  was  accustomed.   Feeling  the  silken  sleeve 
I  of  a  plump  arm,  she   immediately   ejaculated 
I  "Mrs.R.,"  calling  by  name  a  lady  whose  person, 
ality  had  been  impressed  upon  her  at  the  time 
of  her  recent  birthday   party,   when  one  of  her 
birthday  gifts  came   from  the   wearer  of  the 
silken  sleeve ;  in  the   same   deft   manner  she 
recognized  others  of  the  party,  and  immedlate- 
,  ly  began  in   her  innocent   childish  way   to  en- 
J  tertain  them  by  showing  her  playthings  and 
J  trying  to  tell  them  of  things  which  interested 
I  her. 

I      Going  into  the  dainty  and   exquisitely  kept 

I  bed  chamber  which  the  kindness  of   her  good 

friends  has  placed  at  her  disposal   for  the  sum- 

I  mer,  she  showed   the   little   clock   which   Mr. 





Whiting  himself  had  secured  in  order  to  teach 
her  how  to  tell  the   flight  of  time,  a   tiny  clock 
with  raised  letters  on  its  face,  and   with  the 
glass  removed  that  her  sensitive  fingers  might 
feel  the  slender  "hands"going  round  and  round, 
and  learn  from  the  different  positions  and  char 
acters  the  hours  and  minutes  they  represent.  It 
took  Willie  only  two   days  to  acquire    this  new 
accomplishment.       She     exhibited      various 
little  articles  for  personal  use     which     she 
had     numbered   among    her    birthday  gifts, 
articles  the     beauty   of    which     her     guests 
could  see  and  appreciate,  but  which  she  had 
never,    looked     upon.     She    showed     letters 
breathing  love  and  interest  for  her,  received 
from  her  teachers  at  the    kindergarten    and 
various  ladiea  who  had  become  attached  to  her 
from  seeing  her  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  Institute- 
letters  which  at  the  time  of  their  reception  her 
kind  hostess  had  to  Interpret  for  her  through 
the   medium   of  her  sensitive  palms.    Willie 
had  just  finished  the  answer  to  one  of  these 
letters,  and  the    legible,  upright   characters 
covering  a  page  and  a  half  of  note  paper,  with 
soarcely  a  single  error  in  orthography  or  correc- 
tion in  the  writing,  would  have  done  credit  to 
many  a  child  older  than  this  little  one,  In  pos- 
session of  all  their  faculties.    She  went  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  wrote  her  name  on  three 
separate  slips  of  paper  for  each  of  the  visitors ; 
simply  Willie  E.  Kobin  in  prim  little  angular 
characters — apparently  a  simple  enough  souve- 
nir, but  indicative  of  infinite  painstaking  and 
perseverance  and  unflagging  effort  on  her  part 
and    on    the     part    of      the     teachers     of 
this     remarkable     child.      Afterwards     she 
played    two    or    three    of     the     "scales"    on 
tho  piano  for  her  guests,  and  seemed  to  derive 
much  pleasure  from  the  accomplishment.     Al- 
though the  musical  notes  create  no  echoing  re- 
sponse in  her  ears,  she   must  have   a   sense   of 
rhythm  somewhere   in   her   own  composition, 
for  she  struck  no  false   notes,  and   feeling  the 
ivory  keys  beneath  her  fingers  in  regular  suc- 
cession evidently   gave   her  pleasure.      This 
sense  of  rhythm  seems  innate  in  the  child,  for 
she  is  graceful  in  her  movements  and  steps 
with  the   light  elasticity  that  usually  char- 
acterizes the   motions  of  a  child  who    has 
been  taught  to  dance,  to  move  in  consonance 
with  music. 

The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  can  read 
stories,  too;  read  with  her  fingers  the  entertain- 
ing children's  stories  written  by  Susan  Coolidge, 
which  have  been  arranged  with  raised  letters 
on  purpose  for  the  pleasure  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren. As  Willie's  fingers  interpret  the  words 
her  voice  repeats  them  in  the  difficult  staccato 
method  of  speaking  whioh  she  has  acquired  dur- 
ing her  comparatively  brief  sojourn  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  interested  could  readily  learn 
to  comprehend  her  peculiar  utterances  by  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  and  oomparing  the  word 
she  tried  to  utter  with  her  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion of  it.  That  the  child  wins  friends  by  her 
unusual  beauty  and  the  touching  helplessness 
of  her  situation,  thousands  of  mileslfrom  home 
and  with  no  single  relative  in  all  this  populous 
New  England,  is  proved  by  the  subjoined  note, 
one  of  many,  which  she  composed,  all  unaided, 
in  token  of  her  appreciation  of  her  birthday 
gifts: 

Hinqham,  Aug.  6, 1894. 
Dear  Mr.  Armstrong— Thank  you  for  the 
twenty-five  dollars.  I  am  having  a  good 
time  with  Mama  Whiting.  I  am  ten  years  old, 
We  went  to  the  beach  and  bought  some  pop- 
corn and  candy.  I  took  my  dolls-to  ride  in  the 
little  carriage.  I  play  with  the  kitty  and  her 
name  is  Lilac.  I  have  three  kittens  and  three 
cats.  I  send  my  love  to  you.  Good-by.  From 
your  little  friend,  Willie:  E.  Robin. 

In  1892  Willie  went  to  visit  her  old  home  in 
Texas,  accompanied  by  Miss  Thayer,  her 
teacher.  Her  parents  were  so  anxious  to  be- 
hold their  little  one  again  that  at  great  incon- 
|  venience  they  raised  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  defray  her  expenses,  and  besought  the  man- 
agement of  the  kindergarten  to  allow  her  to 
visit  them.  Unfortunately,  the  draft  through 
which  the  money  was  sent  was  protested  when 
it  reached  Boston,  and  for  some  time  it  seemed 
that  the  visit  so  long  looked  forward  to  would 
have  to  be  given  up.  The  mother  would  have 
to  wait  yet  longer  before  she  could  fold  in  her 
arms  the  long  absent  little  wanderer.  Kind 
friends  exerted  themselves  in  this  emergency, 
however,  to  make  up  the  requisite  amount  for 
the  journey.  The  case  was  represented  to  the 
kind-hearted  officials  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
road,  who  granted  passes  for  the  child  and  her 
teacher,  and  after  a  brief  delay  the  visit  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact.  'T  is  said  that  the 
joy  of  the  child  was  so  groat  at  being  restored 
to  her  native  surroundings  —  surroundings 
which  she  recognized  in  detail,  showing  that 
though  she  could  not  speak  when  she  left 
Texas,  she  yet  thought  about  things,  tried  to 
fix  their  relative  positions  in  her  poor  little 
mystified  mind— that  she  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  remain  at  home  and  not  return  to  the 


kindorgarton,  until  she  was  reminded  of  her 
friends  in  Massachusetts  and  the  pleasures  fiho 
must  relinquish,  the  dainty  dresses  she  would 
miss  and  the  companionship  of  her  playmates 
which  she  would  lose,  by  remaining  in  Texas. 
Not  long  since  the  governor  of  that  great 
State  in  the  Southwest— the  State  where  it  is 
said  everything  has  either  horns  or  thorns- 
visited  Boston,  and  Mr.  Whiting  took  Willie 
Robin  to  see  his  excellency,  representing  that 
Massachusetts  would  be  glad  if  the  Texas  peo- 
ple would  contribute  something  to  tho  sup- 
port of  this  little  one  who  had  had  to  come  so 
farinsearchof  knowledge  of  light— of  life.  Tho 
governor  seemed  profoundly  interested  in  the 
child,  and  promised  to  have  tho  matter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  of  her  native  State. 
The  governors  little  girl  was  introduced  to  her 
sister  Texan,  and  seemed  much  interested  in 
her,  having  never  met  a  child  with  her  limita- 
tions before;  but  on  that  occasion  Willie  en- 
acted the  part  of  mentor.  Discovering  that  the 
governor's  daughter  hold  a  pin  in  her  mouth, 
she  expressed  her  disapprobation  by  saying  de- 
cidedly, "It  is  not  nice  to  have  a  pin  in  your 
mouth,"  showing  that  she  had  already  profited 
by  the  lessons  in  etiquette  inculcated  during 
her  stay  in  the  American  Athens.  "Tell  Belle 
she  must  not  cry  about  me— that  I  am  perfectly 
happy,"  was  Willie's  message  to  a  little  girl 
who  had  been  so  affected  by  the  afflicted  one's 
condition— noting  her  sightless  eyes  and  that 
she  could  not  hear— that  the  tender-hearted 
child  ran  away  weeping,— and  so  Willie  Robin 
seems  "perfectly  happy,"  and  her  mental  atti- 
tude is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  noble  hearts 
who  make  her  so.  OtrvE  F.  Gunby. 
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WILLIE    ELIZABETH     ROBIN. 


Another  Wonderful  Blind  and  Deaf 
Girl— The  Progress  of  Her  Educa- 
tion as  Carried  on  at  The  Perkins 
Institute  for  The  Blind,  Boston. 

(  From  the  Perkins  Institute  Report. ) 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  was  born  at 
Throckmorton,  Texas,  July  12,  18S4. 
Her  father  was  a  Swede  and  her 
mother  a  native  of  Middle  Tennessee. 
Both  were  possessed  of  sterling  charac- 
ter and  robust  health,  and  Willie  set 
out  in  life  with  the  rich  inheritance 
of  a  strong  constitution  and  a  happy 
spirit.  As  a  baby  she  was  considered 
unusually  bright  and  active.  Her 
senses  were  perfect,  and  she  had 
already  begun  to  talk,  when,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  severe  illness,  which  left 
her  without  sight  and  hearing,  and 
as  a  consequence,  without  speech. 
With  returning  health  Willie's  nat- 
ural activity  asserted  itself  in  spite 
of  her  deprivation  ;  and  as  she  grew 
older  she  became  not  onl\T  self-help- 
ful in  many  ways,  but,  when  there 
were  two  young  sisters  to  be  cared 
for,  this  tiny  creature  would  help  her 
mother  to  dress  them,  would  wash 
their  faces  and  hands  after  meals,  and 
join  in,  if  not  lead,  their  happy 
frolics. 

In  December,  1890,  being  then  six 
and  a  half  years  old,  Willie  was 
brought  by  her  parents  to  the  Perkins 
Institute  in  Boston,  where  Helen 
Keller  received  her  first  instruction. 


Th  elect  d  for  Willie's  first 

were 
fan,  hat  and  rin^.  Ilc-r  teacher  had 
provided  a   variety  of  cbj  /rres- 

pond  ing  to  thi  ind    began 

tlie  lesson  by  giving  Willie  a  small 
fan  to  examine  and  use,  at  the  same 
time  making  the  letters  f-a-n  in  the 
child 's  hand. 

Then  she  gave  her  another  fan, 
again  spelling  the  word.  After  show- 
ing her  several  fans  of  different  styles 
and  spelling  the  word  each  time,  she 
continued  the  lesson  in  the  same 
manner  with  hat.  The  drill  on  hat, 
fan  and  ring  was  varied  in  many 
ways.  There  were  paper  iiats,  clay 
hats,  dolls'  hats  —  hats  of  even- 
kind  ;  hats  in  class  and  hats  out  of 
class;  and,  in  obtrusive  connection 
with  each,  that  curious  finger  formula 
was  presented  !  If  Willie  dressed  to 
go  out  for  a  walk,  coat  and  gloves 
and  overshoes  were  comfortably  at 
hand  ;  but  the  freakish  hat  refused 
to  appear  unless  summoned  by  fin- 
ger magic.  Even  Laura,  the  kin- 
dergarten doll  of  that  era,  lost  her 
hat  one  day  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner, necessitating  an  attempt  at  spell- 
ing on  Willie's  part  in  order  that  it 
might  be  found.  Those  must  have 
been  strange  days  to  dear  little 
Willie. 

As  a  "test"  review  of  the  three 
words  which  had  been  studied.  Miss 
Thayer  prepared  a  grab  bag  contain- 
ing a  number  of  hats,  fans  and  rings. 

Willie  dearly  loves  a  frolic,  and  the 
educational  sportiveness  of  a  grab  bag 
review  appealed  to  her  very  effectually. 
She  ferreted  out  the  different  objects 
from  the  bag  as  their  names  were 
spelled  to  her,  and  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  she  knew  the  words 
thoroughly.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
first  week's  work. 

But  language  teaching  was  only  a 
part  of  what  Willie  was  to  receive  at 
the  kindergarten.  Gymnastics,  weav- 
ing,  string  beads,  paper-folding  and 
cutting  and  pasting,  clay -modelling, 
etc.,  all  had  their  place  from  the  first, 
I  and  in  them  Willie  showed  both 
understanding  and  aptitude. 

Some  of  her  first  amusements  were: 
pricking  paper  with  a  pin,  sewing 
with  paper  and  string,  tearing  paper 
into  bits,  and  stringing  these  bits 
upon  a  cord  as  if  they  were  beads. 

In  the  diary  kept  by  Willie's  teach-  j 
er,  it  is  recorded  during  the  first  month 
that  Willie  had  had  a  glorious  time 
riding  in  a  cart  drawn  by  the  other 
blind  children  :  that  she  had  taken  her 
turn  in  riding  on  the  tricycle  :  that 
she  had  joined  in  the  class  games, 
being  particularly  '  ■  foud  of  being  a 
dove  and  flying  away  "  :  and  that 
when  her  turn  came  to  climb  the  rope 
as  a  gymnastic  exercise  she  knew  quite 
well  what  to  do.  and  would  gladly 
have  tried  climbing  to  the  top  without 
help,  if  allowed  to  have  her  own  way. 


/ej  r 

By  Sept.  30,  1S91,  Willie's  vo- 
cabvilary  had  increased  to  more  than 
400  words  and  she  was  able  to  under- 
stand almost  any  question  or  remark 
which  was  addressed  to  her.  She  had 
embossed  print.  A  decided  inclina- 
tion to  talk  with  the  lips  had  by  this 
time  manifested  itself,  and  this  tend- 
ency  had  been  so  enthusiastiealty 
fostered  by  Miss  Thayer  that  Willie 
could  already  articulate  mamma,  man, 
mill,  moo,  atm,  and  Tom,  and  was 
practising  on  words  containg  more 
difficult  sounds. 

Coming  back  to  the  kindergarten 
in  Sept.  1891,  Willie  showed  much 
pleasure  in  meeting  all  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  remembered 
their  names  perfectly.  The  moment 
she  left  the  street  car  she  realized 
where  she  was.  Bursting  into  a  joy- 
ous peal  of  laughter,  she  ran  eagerly 
toward  the  kindergarten  with  many 
an  "  oh  !  oh  ! "'  of  ecstacy  ;  and  when 
admitted  to  the  house  she  scampered, 
full'of  loving  anticipation,  up  to  the 
familiar  room  of  Miss  Greele}',  the 
matron,  for  whom  she  has  much  affec- 
tion. Her  friendliness  toward  the 
girls  was  prettily  manifested  by  her 
frequent  inquiries  as  to  when  each 
would  arrive,  and  so  overflowing  was 
her  interest  that  it  extended  even  to 
the  returning  valises  and  trunks. 

So  much  had  been  accomplished 
during  the  previous  year  that  a  good 
groundwork  had  been  laid  for  further 
progress,  and  Willie's  advancement 
become  surprisingly  rapid.  The 
knowledge  of  language,  which  she 
had  gained,  enabled  her  to  work,  as 
the  other  children  did,  from  verbal 
direction,  except,  of  course,  that 
Willie's  directions  were  spelled  into 
her  hand,  and  at  the  end  of  the  kin- 
dergarten year,  Sept.  30th,  1892,  she 
had  completed  the  full  kindergarten 
course,  keeping  regularly  with  the 
other  children  of  her  class  ;  and  had 
executed  in  a  dainty  and  skilful  man- 
ner all  the  requisite  handiwork  of  the 
course.  She  had  studied  numbers  up 
to  20,  had  acquired  from  75  to  100 
words  in  articulation,  and  could 
pronounce  several  sentences ;  had 
made  a  beginning  in  writing  ;  and  had 
taken  part  in  the  kindergarten  games 
and  gymnastics  with  perfect  freedom 
and  delight. 

During  the  winter  of  this  year 
Willie  made  a  visit  to  New  York  with 
Miss  Thayer.  Sometime  afterward, 
when  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  she  was 
naming  over  several  people  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  Finally 
the  names  of  two  New  York  residents 
were  mentioned,  and  then  the  whole 
enumeration  was  rounded  off  by  the 
remark  that  ' '  Hark  and  Quick  lived 
in  New  York,  too."  A  rather  clever 
personification  of  New  York  noise  and 
bustle  for  small  Willie  to  have  made  ! 
Willie's  second  summer  was  spent 
with  Miss  A.  E.  Poulsson,  in  order 
that  Miss  Thayer  might  have  a  rest 


from  the  constant  care  of  her  little 
pupils.  She  endeared  herself  greatly 
to  those  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact, and  passed  a  happy  and  profit- 
able holiday. 

The  great  event  of  Willie's  third 
kindergarten  year  was  her  visit  to 
Texas.  For  a  long  time  previous  she 
had  been  very  busy  making  presents 
for  her  papa  and  mamma  and  two 
little  sisters.  In  one  of  her  articu- 
lation lessons  she  had  been  talking 
with  Miss  Thayer  about  these  two 
little  sisters,  whom  she  was  longing 
so  much  to  see,  when  she  was  sudden- 
ly struck  with  the  idea  that  when  she 
went  to  Texas  she  would  be  assuming 


could  only  tap  your  fingers  UP041  your 
lips."  Willie's  eyes  brightened  and 
her  whole  face  shone.  A  great  awak- 
ening had  come  to  her,  which  she  re- 
presented dramatically  by  saying  with 
an  expressive  gesture:  "In  Texas, 
nothing  ;  at  the  kindergarten,  learn  to 
talk."  Then,  with  a  comical  inade- 
quacy of  representation  and  using  the 
first  which  presented  itself  of  her  ar- 
ticulation drill-sentences,  she,  put  up 
her  two  little  thumbs  and  exclaimed  : 
"  In  Texas  [meaning  when  I  go  to 
to  Texas]  I  will  say  'I  have  two 
thumbs!'"  The  exultant  inflection, 
with  which  this  hap-hazard  declara- 
tion was  made,    plainly    showed   the 
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what,  to  her  idea,  was  a  very  interest- 
ing role.  She  would  be  one  of  those 
delightful  creatures,  who  every  year  ap- 
peared at  the  kindergarten  aud  found 
within  its  walls  so  much  happiness  ; — 
she  would  be  "a  new  girl."  In 
Texas  Bonnie  and  Mattie  would  be  the 
old  girls.  "When  I  get  to  Texas 
there  will  be  a  new  girl.  Three  little 
girls."  "Yes,"  said  her  teacher, 
"you  will  be  a  new  girl  to  them. 
When  you  left  Texas  you  knew  scarce- 
ly anything.  If  you  wanted  a  drink 
of  water,  the  only  way  you  could  ask 
for  it  was  by  crossing  your  arms  and 
beating  your  hands  upon  your  breast. 
If  you  wanted  anything  to  eat,  you 


idea  which  was  in  her  mind  ;  i.e.,  to 
convey  to  the  unconscious  Texans  a 
suggestion  of  the  great  things,  which 
the  kindergarten  had  achieved  for  her 
since  they  had  seen  her  last. 

Mrs.  Robin  was  ill  during  the  first 
part  of  her  little  daughter's  visit,  and 
it  was  very  sweet  to  see  how  naturall}' 
Willie  took  up  the  post  of  "our 
oldest,"  teaching  the  children  to 
walk  quietly  about  on  tiptoe,  saying  : 
"Mamma  is  very  sick.  " 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Robin  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  a  jaunt  was  taken 
out  to  "the  rock  house."  their  old 
home,  a  small  building  comprising 
only  two  rooms.     The  party  consisted 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin,  Miss  Thayer, 
and  Willie  and  Mattie  ;  and  the  drive 
was  about  ten  miles  in  length.  After 
they  arrived  Willie  was  led  to  the 
house  and  then  left  to  her  own  dis- 
coveries. As  she  appeared  to  feel 
timid  her  mother  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  then  Willie's  investigation 
began.  Stepping  into  the  larger  room 
and  finding  it  destitute  of  furniture, 
Willie  was  surprised.  Seeking  a  clue 
to  such  a  strange  state  of  affairs, 
she  asked  where  "the  lady"  was, 
and  the  table,  and  the  bed  and  the 
cat.  Her  only  idea  thus  far  seems  to 
have  been  that  a  fine  chance  for 
housekeeping  was  going  to  waste. 
Her  next  query  was  :  ' '  Where  are 
the  hens  and  the  chickens  ?  ' '  The 
hen  coop  was  visited  and  found  empty. 
Going  into  the  house  again  she  felt 
of  a  shelf  in  the  corner  of  the  smaller 
room  and  immediately  said,  ' '  water, ' ' 
showing  that  she  remembered  this 
shelf  as  the  place  where  the  water-pail 
had  formerly  stood.  With  this  re- 
collection came  a  flood  of  others.  She 
went  to  the  door  and  felt  of  the  latch, 
a  curious  one  which  was  quite  puz- 
zling to  unfasten  ;  but  Willie  handled 
it  with  familiar  ease  and  it  worked 
like  a  charm.  A  bit  of  rag,  which  I 
Willie  herself  had  tied  to  the  door 
long  before,  was  there  still ;  Willie 
untied  it  and  put  it  in    her   pocket. 

After  an   outdoor  luncheon  Willie . 
aarain  took  her  mother's   hand,  and,  ! 
drawing  her  awa3',  said  :     "  Want  to  i 
go  to  the  tree."     Being  taken  to  it 
she  climbed  up,  and  then  appeared  to 
be  looking  for  something.     Her  mother 
thought   she  must  have  remembered 
the  beans  which  grew  upon  the  tree, 
and  that  she  wanted  some  to  eat. 

On  the  way  homeward  they  drove 
about  a  little  to  give  Miss  Thayer  a 
view  of  the  ranch.  Passing  near  a 
large  flock  of  sheep,  Mr.  Robin  caught 
one  for  Willie  to  examine.  This  she 
enjoyed  very  much,  also  a  visit  made 
to  the  sheepcote. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  return  1 
from  the  rock  house,  Willie  wanted 
to  play  with  her  blocks,  and  became 
much  absorbed  in  them.  Finally 
she  called  Miss  Thayer  to  look  at  what 
she  had  made.  There  were  two 
houses, — the  one  at  Throckmorton 
and "  the  ' '  rock  house.  ' '  Belonging 
to  the  latter  there  was  the  cistern,  the 
old  tree,  and  the  barn.  In  the  old 
barn  were  the  two  horses  eating  out 
of  the  manger,  the  room  for  the  feed,  I 
the  wagon  in  the  barn  and  the  car- 
riage just  outside,  as  had  been  the 
case  on  the  day  she  saw  them.  Every- 
thing was  excellently  reproduced. 
The  relative  distance  and  direction  of 
house,  barn,  cistern  and  tree  was  per- 
fectly correct,  as  is  almost  unfailingly- 
true  of  Willie's  representations. 

The  happy  Texas  visit  did  wonders 
for  Willie  in  articulation.  Always 
eager  to  learn  and  use  the  language 
of  the  lips,  she  found  herself  in  sur- 


roundings where  that  alone  seemed  of 
much  avail,  and  on  her  return  north 
a  great  gain  was  noticed. 

The  summer  of  this  year  (1893),  like 
the  previous  one,  was  passed  under 
the  care  of  Miss  A.  E.  Poulsson.  It! 
was  not  desired  that  any  regular  in- 
struction should  be  given,  the  two 
main  intentions  being  that  Willie 
should  enjoy  the  change  from  insti- 
tution to  home  life  and  that  she 
should  live  as  directly  and  freely 
with    nature    as  possible. 

Most  of  the  summer  was  spent  at 
Fayville,  a  village  of  about  370  inhabi- 
tants, where  a  charmingly  simple  and 
quiet  life  was  led. 

Willie  had  examined  chickens 
several  times,  — in  Ilingham  with 
her  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Whiting,  and  in 
Texas  ; — but  that  one  can  always 
learn  something  was  evidenced  after 
her  examination  of  a  Fayville  chick- 
en. She  reported  that  it  had  "six 
feet, — two  threes."  When  that  in- 
formation was  met  with  incredulity, 
she  spread  out  three  fingers  to  repre- 
sent the  way  the  three  feet  grew  from 
each  leg.  It  was  explained  that  they 
were  toes  and  that  there  was  a  fourth 
toe  also. 

Wiliie  was  fondling  Jack  the 
spaniel  one  evening  just  before  going 
to  bed.  She  kissed  him  and  said  : 
"  Good  night,  Jack  ;"  and  then,  with 
her  hand  on  his  throat,  said  coax- 
ing :  "  Say  good  night  to  me,  Jack  ! 
Try  to  say  good  night.  "  Getting  no 
answer,  Willie  was  much  grieved. 
' '  Jack  did  not  say  good  night  to  me  ! ' ' 
Her  hand  was  placed  where  she  could 
feel  the  dog's  tail,  and  Jack  wagged 
it  vigorously  in  response  to  her 
second  good  night,  so  that  she  went 
to  bed  satisfied. 

The  little  girl  sums  up  her  obser- 
vations comically  at  times.  For 
instance,  she  discoursed  as  follows 
concerning  caudal  appendages  : 

' '  Cats '  tails  : ' '  (waving  her  hand 
gently  down,  up, — down,  up.) 

"Dogs'  tails:"  (waving  her  hand 
right,  left,— right,  left.) 

"Cows'  tails:"  (swinging  her  arm 
slowly  and  through  a  short  arc.) 

"Horses'  tails:"  (swinging  her 
arm  more  quickly  and  farther  each 
way.) 

"Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
have  no  tails. " 

With  her  loving  heart,  and  a  spirit 
sweet  and  open  as  the  day,  no  one 
who  sees  her  daily  life  can  doubt 
that  she  will  be  led  "do  the  will" 
and  thus  "  learn  of  the  doctrine"  in 
God's  good  time. 
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The  American  Association    of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  held  its  thirteenth 
vention  on  July  17,  1«,  and   19,     1894,  al 
Chautauqua,  _>.'.   V. 

There  were   present,   besides  num< 
teai  hers  and  friends,  twenty-five  superin- 
tendents of  institutions  and  two  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House    for    the    Blind  at  ).' 
ville,  Ky. 

In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Vincent,  his 
son,  Mr.  George  Vincent,  made  tbi 
dress  of  welcome,  congratulating  the  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  \ipon  associating  their 
work  with  other  educational  work,  and 
cordially  welcoming  them  to  Chautauqua. 

With  the  omission  of  one  or  two  papers 
the  program  of  the  proceedings  as  pub- 
lished was  carried  out,  and  proved  an  un- 
usually good  one.  The  discussions  follow- 
ing the  reading  of  each  paper,  although 
spontaneous,  were  full  and  general.  The 
remarks  upon  the  subjects  of  text-books, 
psychology,  primary  reading,  and  "Are 
we  working  ou  the  Bight  Lines?"  were 
especially  interesting. 

Mr.  John  Morris,  a  trustee  of  the  Mary- 
land Institution  for  the  Blind,  introduced 
a  resolution  protesting  aginst  political 
and  sectarian  interference  with  the  tenure 
of  office  in  public  educational  institutions, 
which  he  followed  by  an  earnest  speech, 
setting  forth  the  injury  clone  the  cause  of 
the  education  of  the  blind  by  the  frequent 
and  summary  removals  of  experienced 
officials.  This  protest  was  heartily  in- 
dorsed and  it  was  voted  to  have  it  widely 
published  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  American  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  reports  of  the  work  done  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  during  the  past  two 
years  were  read  and  accepted.  Dr. 
Sibley's  resolution,  of  which  notice  had 
previously  been  given,  was  then  read  by 
the  Secretary.  This  resolution  providing 
for  the  printing  of  books  at  the  American 
Printing  House  in  the  three  system  known 
as  New  York  Poirt,  Braille,  and  line, 
each  school  being  allowed  to  take  its 
quota  in  any  one  or  more  of  these  systems 
as  it  might  elect,  did  not  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Board.  Thus  the  vote 
of  the  trustees  at  the  Brantford  Con- 
vention in  1892.  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  any  new  books  in  line,  is  still  in 
force. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Athenamm 
very  kindly  threw  open  a  public  room  at 
the  hotel  to  the  Convention.  Here  Mr.  Wait 
exhibited  his  stereograph  and  his  klei- 
dograph,  the  former  for  writing  on  brass, 
the  latter  a  baud  machine  for  writing  on 
paper.  The  operator  of  the  stereotype 
maker  at  Philadelphia  exhibited  the 
working  of  the  Hall  stereotype  maker; 
and  here  also  were  exhibited  a  puncto- 
graph  and  a  Braille-writer. 

Superintendent  A.  H.  Dyrnond,  of  the 
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Brantford  School  for  the  Blind,  Ontario, 
was  the  president  of  the  Convention  ;  and 
his  genial  and  courteous  manner  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  those   attending 

Although  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  seemed  to  think  Chautauqua 
a  little  inaccessible,  they  all  felt  that  the 
lenewal  of  acquaintances  and  themakino- 
of  new  ones,  with  the  exchange  of  ideas 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  from 
different  sections  of  the  country,  had 
made  the  meeting  of  1894  a  great  success. 

It  is  expected  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  will  be  published  earlier 
than  usual  this  year.  Fifteen  hundred 
copies  will  be  printed  instead  of  the  usual 
one  thousand  ;  and  all  interested  to  secure 
the  report  can  probably  do  so. — The  Men- 
tor. 


A  paper,  on  "Working  Homes  for  the 
Blind,"  was  read  at  the  Chautauqua  Con- 
vention, which  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
discussion  and  will  lead,  we  trust,  to  ben- 
eficial results.  It  was  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  the  problem,  as  to  how  the 
average. blind  pupil  could  best  be  fitted 
for  self  support,  and  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence, had  not  yet  been  solved.  A 
committee,  of  which  Dr.  Wait  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Anagnos  of  Boston  are 
members,  was  appointed,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration this  whole  subject  and  report 
at  the  next  Convention.  The  well  known 
ability  of  these  gentlemen,  and  their  act- 
ive interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  gives  rise  to  the  hope 
that  something  of  practical  value  may  be 
the  outcome  of  these  investigations.. 


It  is  an  Interesting!  Task  in  which  Mr, 
Anagnos  is  at  present  engaged,  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Latin-English  dictionary  to  be  print- 
ed in  raised  type  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
recently  organized  post-graduate  course  at 
Perkins  Institution.  The  need  of  a  book  of 
this  nature  was  great,  and  the  director  has 
assumed  the  task  of  arranging  it,  in  addition 
to  his  already  heavy  responsibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  autumn  opening  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  In  seeking  accuracy  in  the 
English  definitions  of  Latin  words  Mr.  Anagnos 
instinctively  makes  such  reference  to  the 
Greek— his  native  language— for  shades  of 
meaning  to  be  interpreted  in  English  as  must 
give  peculiarly  delicate  distinctions  in  defini- 
tion—all for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who 
will  pursue  their  classical  work  by  aid  of  the 
tips  of  their  fingers. 


SPRINGFIELD,    SUNDAY,  SEPT.    30. 


■SliimlitcapinDKl  Sim  Clonipciisnts  oua. 

The  city  of  Lausanne  in  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Vaud  Has  lately  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary of  its  local  Mind  asylum  and 
workshop,  founded  50  years  ago  by  a  sur- 
geon, Dr  Reeordon,  and  two  benevolent 
Vaudois  personages,  Mile  de  Cerjat,  and 
her  neighbor,  William  Haldimaud,— of 
whom  the  latter  gave,  first  and  last,  more 
than  .f200,000  to  this  charity.  Unlike  the 
Massachusetts  school,  for  the  blind, "which 
Dr  Howe  and  Col  Perkins  had  founded 'in 


Boston,  a  dozen  years  before  Lausanne, 
with  its  10,000  people,  began  a  similar 
work, — the  Swiss  institution  combined  a 
hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  a  per- 
manent workshop  for  employing  the  blind, 
with  a  school  for  their  instruction.  At 
present,  Lausanne  has  36,000  inhabitants, 
having  more  than  doubled  its  population 
in  50  years, — and,  being  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity with  500  students,  in  the-€ou-r 
faculties,  it  commands  the  service  of  emi- 
nent professors  in  surgery  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  science.  One  of  these, 
the  regent  of  the  university,  (Dr  Marc 
Dufour)  at  the  jubilee  of  the  asylumj  'Sep- 
tember 12,  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
blindness,  which  his  kinsman,  Dr  Auguste 
Dufour,  supplemented  by  a  summary  of 
the  progress  made  in  half  a  century  in  the 
treatment  of  eye  maladies.  From  these 
two  discourses  we  gather  some  interesting 
fa^ts. 

With  the  blind,  the  ears  replace  the  eyes 
as  guides  and  reporters;  they  inform  him, 
at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two,  what  ob- 
jects are  around  him.  Thus,  when  snow 
covers  the  ground  and  deadens  sounds,  the 
blind  man  is  at  a  loss.  Dr  Dufour,  walk- 
ing one  day  with  a  congenitally  blind  per- 
son, found  that  he  knew  when  they;  were 
coming  to  a  lamp-post,  a  tree  or  a  house. 
Ordinarily  the  blind  guide  their  steps  by 
the  sound  of  their  feet,  or  of  a  staff  with 
which  they  tap  the  walk;  not  because 
their  ears  are  structurally  better  than 
ours,  but  from  paying  closer  attention.  He 
distinguishes  sharply  the  vibrations  and  al- 
ternations of  sound;  he  knows  whether 
one,  two  or  more  persons  are  walkm'jpriSa'r 
him,  by  the  mere  noise  of  their  steps. 
Then  voices  have  a  strong  personality, — 
you  may  mask  your  face,  but  hardly  your 
voice.  One  day  at  the  asylum,  a  small  girl, 
hearing  a  stranger  say  a  few  words,  cried, 
"Ah,  there's  somebody  knows  how  to 
talk."  The  touch,  likewise,  is  more  culti- 
vated by  the  blind  than  by  the  seeing.  If 
two  points  touch  the  skin  at  a  short  dis- 
tance apart,  we  have  but  one  sensation; 
but  the  blind  can  distinguish  two,  at  half 
the  distance  we  can, — not  because  they 
have  more  nerves,  or  finer  ones,  but  sim- 
ply from  closer  attention.  It  is  the  same, 
too,  with  the  sense  of  smell. 

Helmholtz,  by  inventing  the  ophthal- 
moscope, advanced  greatly  the  treatment 
of  eye  disease.  Anciently  this  was  the  oc- 
casion of  much  quackery  and  pretended 
miracle.  The  Egyptian  priests,  the  In- 
dian Brahmans,  Hippocrates  and  the 
Christian  saints  all  treated  for  blindness; 
and  Nero,  who,  like  most  tyrants,  was  near 
sighted,  used  a  monocle.  St  Sophronius, 
in  the  7th  century,  told  marvelous  stories 
of  the  blind  restored  to  sight  by  two  de- 
funct saints  of  an  earlier  epoch;  just  as 
the  mind-healers  do  in  our  time.  Specta- 
cles date  from  the  12th  century,  when 
saints  had  lost  a  little  of  their  illuminat- 
ing power.  But  it  is  our  century :.t,h.at.  has 
done  most  for  the  blind.  It  may  be  said 
that  between  ISSO-and  1S70  the  treatment 
of  eye  disease  by.  means  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope was  transformed;  and  since  1S70, 
the  use  of  anesthetics  and  antiseptics  has 
enabled  the  surgeon  to  dispense  with  much 
of  the  pain  and'"  the"  danger' attending  his 
delicate  operation's  on  the  eyes.  There  is 
still  room  for  progress,  though  surgery  has 
so  wonderfully  improved  within  50  years. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston.  Oct.  1,  1894. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  here 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  at  .?  o'clock  P.M. 

There  will  he  an  exhibition  of  the  classes,  and  some 
musical  exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their  families 
or  friends  personally  or  by  their  cards. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secret  a  ry . 


WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER    3,    1894. 


There  will  be  an  extra  presentation  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  tomorrow  afternoon,  of  Den- 
man  Thompson's  new  entertainment,  "Songs 
Illustrated  and  Illuminated."  The  usual  view 
of  the  pictures  will  be  given  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. Tomorrow  afternoon  the  inmates  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  of  the 
Deaf  Mute  Asylum  will  visit  the  exhibition  by 
special  invitation  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Tompkins. . . 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,   OCT.    6,  1894. 


FBRHINS      INSTITUTION      FOB      THE 

BLIND. 
nnHE  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  Per- 
il- kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
tho  Blind  will  l;e  held  at  the  institution,  South  Bos- 
ton, on  WEDNESDAY,  October  lOtli,  at  3  o'clock 
P.M.,  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  transaction 
of  such  other  business  as  may  he  brought  before  the 
meetin".  M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 
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TUESDAY,    OCTOBER,    8,    1894. 


One  of  the  most  genuine  and  heartfelt  of  all 
the  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Holmes  is 
undoubtedly  that  paid  by  Helen  Keller.  As 
some  one  spoke  to  her  of  him  this  morning,  her 
beautiful  face,  an  instant  mirror  of  every 
mood  as  it  passes,  from  having  been  animated 
with  gayety,  at  once  became  sad  and  tender 
and  she  remarked  in  the  straightforward, 
earnest,  unconscious  manner  in  which  she 
utters  thoughts  that  startle  the  listener 
with  their  breadth  and  auggestiveness,  as 
well  as  with  the  exquisite  grace  and  perfection 
of  their  form  of  expression,  "I  think  he 
was  more  to  me  than  to  most  people,  because  I 
saw  through  his  eyes  and  heard  through  his 
ears.  He  revealed  to  me  the  beauty  of  spring- 
time and  taught  me  to  love  the  songs  of  birds." 
She  has  sent  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  the  poet's 
fun»ral,  with  the  following  words  in  her  own 
handwriting:  "In  loving  memory  of  the  dear 
friend  whose  kindness  and  tender  sympathy 
have  helped  to  make  my  life  glad  and  sweet 
and  beautiful.  From  his  little  friend  who  sees 
with  the  eyes  of  her  soul,  Helen  Keller." 
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"WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER    10,   1894. 


FOR  EDUCATION  AND  CHARITY. 


Public  Bequests  in  the  Will  of  the  Late 
Samuel  Augustus  Borden. 


The  will  of  the  late  Samuel  Augustus  Borden 
of  Boston,  filed  in  the  Suffolk  probate  office, 
gives  $5000  to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  $2000  to  the  president  and  fellows  of 
Harvard  College  to  found  a  Borden  scholarship, 
and  $4000  to  Amherst  College  to  found  two 
scholarships.  Several  individual  bequests  are 
made,  and  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  estate  is 
given  to  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union.  The  will  is  dated  Nov.  19, 1892,  and 
Charles  H  Walker  of  Warren  is  named  as  the 
executor.      


BOSTON  HERALD. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAT  IN  THE  TEAR. 
VOL.  XCYt.,  N01  103, 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER    11,    1894. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation— Various 
Reports— Officers  Elected. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  held  at  the  Institution  build- 
ing, South  Boston,  yesterday  afternoon. 
President  Elliott  occupied  the  chair. 
The  first  business  was  the  election  of 
the  following  new  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, Rev.  George  A.  Gordon, 
Charles  Lowell,  John  H.  Morrison, 
Eugene  H.  Tompkins,  Mrs.  John  A 
Phipps  of  Boston  and  Charles  H.  Porter 
of  Quincy  and  Miss  Alice  Foster  Til- 
den  of  Milton.  v.„»™,i 

The  report  of  the  trustees  showed 
that  there  was  no  marked  change  in  tne 
affairs  of  the  institute  since  the  last 
annual  meeting.  At  present  there  are 
146  pupils  at  the  South  Boston  school, 
59  at  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
and  13  at  the  workshops  for  the  adults. 
There  are  16  persons  employed  as  teach- 
ers or  in  other  positions,  making  tne 
total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  institution  234. 

In  concluding  their  report  the  trus- 
tees said  that  they  had  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  post  graduate  course  at  the 
South  Boston  school.  A  room  foi  this 
purpose  will  be  fitted  up,  a  teachei 
provided,  and  a  plan  of  study  is  being 
mapped  out  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  trustees  to  make  the 
course  of  such  an  advanced  nature  as 
to  prepare  the  pupils  for  admission  in 
the  large  colleges. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  was  also  submitted,  and  showed 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been 
expended  during  the  past  year.  At  tne 
present   time  S5000  was   needed  to  com- 


plete the  work,  and  it  was  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  charitable  people  of  Bos- 
ton for  assistance. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  as 
follows:  Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1893,  $3,- 
248.45;  total  receipts  from  all  sources, 
$178,074.23;  total  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments, $169,141.10;  balance  on  hand, 
$12,181.58. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL,  D.;  vice-presi- 
dent, George  S.  Hale;  treasurer,  Edward  Jack- 
son; secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William 
Endicott,  Jr.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  J.  Theodore 
Heard,  M.  D.,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndlke,  Henry 
M.  Howe  and  George  W.  Wales. 


THURSDAY,    OCTOBER,    11,    1894. 


Present  Condition  of  the  Perkins  Institution 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  building  on 
East  Broadway,  South  Boston,  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  trustees  reported  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  during  the 
last  year.  The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  institution  was  234.  It  has 
been  decided  to  establish  a  post  graduate 
course.  A  room  will  be  fitted  ior  that  purpose, 
to  which  a  teacher  will  be  assigned,  and  a  plan 
of  study  is  being  arranged  by  Professor  Anag- 
nos. Among  the  books  to  be  used  will  be  an 
elementarj  Latin  Lexicon,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  pupils  for  admission  to  the  large 
colleges.  The  treasurer  reported  the  receipts 
to  be  £178,074  and  the  expenditures  $169,141, 
and  there  is  a  balance  on  hand  of  312,181. 
The  institution,  however,  is  in  debt  about 
S5000. 

The  following-named  officers  were  elected; 
Samuel  Eliot,  president :  George  S.  Hale,  vice 
president;  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer;  M. 
Anagnos.  secretary;  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  Henry  M. 
Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall, S.  Lothrop  Thorndike  and  George  W. 
Wales,  trustees.  The  following-named  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  corporation:  Rev. 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  Charles  Lowell,  John  J, 
Morrison,  Eugene  H.  Tompkins,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Phipps,  Charles  A.  Porter  and  Miss  Alice  Foster 
Tilden. 


The  Plans  for  post-graduate  work  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  are  most 
interesting.  The  preparations  were  discussed 
and  approved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees  yesterday.  The  desire  of  those  blind 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  college  will 
presently  be  well  and  wisely  met  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  While  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  a  State  school,  and  maintained  as 
such,  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  was 
founded  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. This  is  a  part  of  the  philosophical 
system  of  education  which  is  followed,  Froe- 
bel's  foundation  principle  being  the  necessity 
of  direct  association,  living  with  the  children. 
Boston  has  apparently  always  felt  the  vital 
interest  in  the  blind  children  at  the  kindergar- 
ten that  opens  the  pocketbook.  And  if  with  the 
autumn  comes  a  new  appeal  for  money  for  its 
support,  may  the  response  be  cordial  and  com- 
plete! 


North  Alabamiai*. 


A.  H.  KELLER.  EDITOR  &  PROPRIETOR 


Tuscumbta,     Ala.,  Oct.  12,    1894. 


At  the  closing  hour  of  last  Sab- 
bath, the  spul  of  a  poet,  philoso- 
pher, physician  and  philanthropist 
who  was  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  went  home  to  its 
maker.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
icans probably  as  no  one  else  of  this 
age  was,  died  at  his  home  at  Bev- 
erley Farm,  Massachusetts,  aged 
86  years.     He   was   known   to  the 
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iterary  world  as  the  "Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,"  the  title  of  a 
delightful  little  book  written  by 
him  many  years  ago.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Helen  Keller  as 
were  the  venerable  poet,  John  G. 
Whittier,  and  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks,  with  all  of  whom  she  cor- 
responded as  long  as  they  lived  and 
were  able  to  write,  and  by  no  one  is 
the  death^of  these  three  distin- 
guished humanitarians  and  men  of 
world-wide  literary  fame  more 
keenly  lelt  and  mourned.  On  a 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Whittier  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  remarked  to 
Miss  Sullivan,  whilst  Helen  was  sit- 
ting on  his  knee,  that  he  knew  of  no 
greater  happiness  that  could  come 
to  him  than  to  have  her  always 
with  him. 
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Satubday,  October  13,  1894. 


Annual  Meeting  and  Elec- 
tion of  the  Corporation. 


A  Post  Graduate  Course  to  Be 
Established  Immediately. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
the  Institution  building  last 
AVednesday  afternoon.  President  Elli-  / 
olt  occupied  the  chair.  The  first  busi- 
ness was  the  election  of  the  following 
new  members  of  the  corporation  :-Rev. 
George  A.  Gordon,  Charles  Lowell, 
John  H.  Morrison,  Eugene  H.  Thomp- 
kius,  Mrs.  John  A.  Phipps  of  Boston 
and  Charles  II.  Porter  of  Quiucy  and 
Miss  Alice  Foster  Tilden  of  Milton. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  showed 
that  there  was  no  marked  change  in 
the  affairs  of  the  institute  since  the 
last  annual  meeting.  At  present  there 
are  146  pupils  at  the  South  Boston 
school,  59  at  the  kindergarten  :>.l 
Jamaica  Plain  and  13  at  the  work- 
shops for  the  adults.  There  are  16 
persons  employed  as  teachers  or  in 
other  positions,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  connected  with 
the  institution  234. 

Iu  concluding  their  report  the  trus- 
tees said  they  had  decided  to  establish 
a  post  graduate  course  at  the  South 
Boston  school.  A  room  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  fitted  up,  a  teacher  pro- 
vided,   and   a   plan    of  study  is  being 


mapped  nut  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  make 
the  course  of  such  an  advanced  nature 
as  to. prepare  the  pupils  for  admission 
in  the  large  colleges. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  was  also  submitted,  and  showed 
that  a  large  sum  or  money  had  been 
expended  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  present  time  .$.0000  was  needed  to 
complete  the  work,  and  it  was  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  charitable  people  of 
Boston  lor  assistance. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  as 
follows:-Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1893, 
13,248.45;  total  receipts  from  all 
sources,  $178,074.23:  total  expendi- 
tures and  investments,  $109,141.10; 
balance  on  hand,  $12,181.58. 

The  election  of  ofliicers  resulted  as 
follows:- 

President,  Samuel  Elliot,  LL.  D. ; 
vice-president,  George  S.  Hale;  treas- 
urer, Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M. 
Anagnos;  trustees,  William  Endicott, 
Jr.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  J.  Theo- 
dore Heard.  M.  D.,  S.  Lothrop  Thorn- 
dike,  Henry  M.  Howe  and  George  W. 
Wales. 


NOETH    ALABAMIAN. 

A.  H,  KELLER,  Editor  &  Proprietor 


Tuscumbia,     Ala.,  Oct.  19,    1894 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks  and  John  G.  Whit- 
tier were  friends  and  admirers  of 
of  Helen  Keller.  Well  they  may 
have  been  for  Helen's  mind  is  as 
bright  and  full  of  nature's  treas- 
ures as  ever  the  great  minds  of  the 
three  great  men  mentioned. — 
Huntsville  Tribune. 


Hon.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Whiting  will  remove 
from  their  Hingham  residence  to  their  city  home 
on  Worcester  Square  the  last  day  of  this  month. 
Little  Willie  Robin,  the  interesting  deaf  and 
dumb  child,  who  spends  her  summers  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whiting,  has  gone  back  to  the  Perkins 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
She  gained  fifteen  pounds  during  her  summer 
vacation,  and  was  a  familiar  sight  on  the  streets 
of  Hingham,  walking  or  riding  with  her  devoted 
friends"  Four  years  ago  this  month  this  inter- 
esting little  girl,  now  ten  years  old,  knew  only 
two  signs  by  which  she  could  make  her  wants 
known,  and  now  she  converses  distinctly  and  in- 
telligently. 


TUESDAY,    OCTOBER    23,    1894. 


TWO    NOBLE    CHARITABLE    BEQUESTS. 

Beneficiaries    Under   the    Will   of   Ben- 
jamin Humphrey. 


The  will  of  the  late  Benjamin  Humphrey  of 
this  city,  -which  was  filed  in  the  Suffolk  Pro- 
bate Court  today,  gives  875,000  to  public  chari- 
ties. To  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  is  bequeathed 
$50,000,  the  income  to  he  applied  for  such  pur- 
poses of  the  charity  as  the  officers  of  the  society 
may  deem  best.  To  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
$25,000  is  given,  the  income  to  form  a  chari- 
table fund  to  be  used  to  help  the  poor  and 
deserving  blind. 


$qbUu  Wxm&zxipt 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    20,    1894. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  tbe 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  June  1  to  Sept.  20, 1894: 
HiioiraoT  rr/SD. 

A  Friend J500.00 

a  Friend fi.oo 

.fames  Monson  Barnard 100.00 

J;,  li 10.00 

Mrs.  Caryl,  Chicago 2.00 

Miss  Chapman 1.00 

MIsh  Annie  B.  Chapman ,  2.00 

Mrs.  Charlea  (>.  Chane,  lirookilne 50.00 

Children   of  Mrs.  swoetser's  Kindergarten, 

Newton 6.00 

Mary  L.  Clapp 2.00 

Miss  Cordner 

E.  8.D 100.00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 

Girls  of  tho  Dana  Hall  School,  Wellertey 37.50 

Mrs.  .s.  J.  Hollls.  Lynn 25.00 

Mrs.  C.  W.Hubbard. 10.00 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Jenks 6.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lvman 10.00 

MlBS  N'anna  R.  Matthews 10.00 

MlssAllce  Matthews 10.00 

Miss  Eliza  S.  Farkman 10.00 

Primary  Club  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 

Blind 6.00 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, Gardiner,  Mo 285.00 

6.00 

25.13 
50.00 
01.48 
33.00 
5.00 
10.00 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Soars,  .Ir 

Khopard  Sunday  School,  Cambridge 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Standlsh 

Sunday  school  of  First  Cnurch,  Boston. 

Through  Mrs.  Martha  Bryant  Cary 

MlssC.C.  Vose 

Edward  Whitney 


tl.445.09 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOP.  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual    subscriptions  tln-ough  the  Ladles' 
Auxiliary   Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner 

treasurer 1 ,248.00 

Annual  subscriptions  In  Dorchester,  through 

Mxb.  C.A.  Sayward 27.00 

Ladles  of  Wellesley,  through  Mrs.  E.  T.  In- 
graham 33.00 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Coolldgo,  Jr 25.00 

Miss  R BO 

Mrs.  wintnrop  Sargent 100.00 

Miss  Lenua  D.  Swluerton,  annual 3.00 


gl.434.50 


FOR  THE  NEW  BPII.DINOS. 

Lend-a-Hand   Club,  Church    of    the    Unity, 
Worcester 


5.00 


Edward  Jackson, 

Treasurer. 
No.  53  State  Street,  Room  S40. 


!Scpiil)lfcan  journal. 


BELFAST,  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1804. 


PUBLISHED    EVERY    THURSDAY    MORNT>"G     BY  THE 

Republican  Journal  Pub.  Co, 

CHARLES  A.  PILSBCRY  j  Br^Is"^  A^r, EB. 

.Gov.  Cleaves  has  made  a  report 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  his  annual  visit 
to  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South 
BostOD.  The  Governor  was  much  pleased 
with  the  condition  of  things  as  he  found 
them  at  these  institutions  which  he  be- 
lieves are  in  excellent  bands  and  admir- 
ably managed.. 


EVENING  GAZE TTE 

•WOBCESTEB,  MASS. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOV.  2,  1894. 


'  Clarence  E.  Hawkes.  the  blind  doSt  aB<T1 
orator,  was  favored  with  a  good  audience  at  I 
the  Methodist  Church  last  evening,  and  his 
lecture  upon  "American  Poets"  was  highly 
enjoyed.  ~  Miss  Nellie  Broadbent,  vocalist 
of' Millbury,  also  contributed  a  number  of 
songs  which  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
of  tbe  occasion.  Mr.  Hawkes  was  educated 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind  and  is 
a  very  interesting  gentleman  to  meet.  He 
is  amoEg  other  things  a  gifted  chess  player 
and  can  play  three  gameB  at  the  same  time. 
While  here  he  will  give  some  of  the  local 
experts  at  the  game  a  few  points. 


AMJ 
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NOVEMBER  1,  1894. 


KINDEEGAKTEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  June  1  to  Sept.  20, 
1894  :— 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend #500.00 

A  friend 5.00 

Barnard,  James  Monson 100.00 

B.,  R 10.00 

Caryl,  Mrs.,  Chicago 2.00 

Chapman,  Miss 1.00 

Chapman,  Mi8S  Annie  B 2.00 

Chase,  Mrs.  Charles  G.,  Brookiine 50.00 

Children  of   Mrs.  Sweetser's    Kindergarten, 

Newton 6.00 

Clapp,  Mary  L 2  00 

Cordner,  Miss 5,00 

D. ,  B.  S 100.00 

Field,  Mrs.  E  E.  V. 10.00 

Girls  of  the  Dana  Hall  School,  Wellesley "37.50- 

Hollis,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Lynn 25.00 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  C.  W 10.00- 

Jenks,  Miss  Caroline  E 5  00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  George  H 10.00 

Matthews,  Miss  Nanna  B 10.00- 

Matthews.  Miss  Alice 10.00 

Parkman,  Miss  Eliza  S 10.00 

Primary  Club  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 

Blind 5.00 

Proceeds  of  Fair  held  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, Gardiner,  Me 285.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  A.  B 5.00 

Sears,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Jr 25.00 

Shepard  Sunday-school,  Cambridge 25.13 

Standish,  Mrs.  Adelaide 50.00 

Sunday-school  of  First  Church,  Boston 91.46- 

Through  Mrs.  Martha  Bryant  Cary 33.00j 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C 5.00 

Whitney,  Edward 10.00 

#1,445.09 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual   subscriptions   through    the    Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner, 

treasurer #1,246.00 

Annual  subscriptions  in  Dorchester  through 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Say  ward 27.00 

Ladies  of  Wellesley  through  Mrs.  E.  T.  Ingra- 

ham 33.00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  T-  Jefferson,  Jr 25.00 

R.,  Miss .50, 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Winthrop 100.00 

Swfnercon,  Miss  Lenna  D.,  annual 3.00  . 

#1,434.50 
FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Lend   a   Hand  Club,  Church  of   the   Unity, 

Worcester #5.00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 


BOSTON,  NOV.  4,  1894. 


Miss  Clara  Day-mere'  performance  in  "Pygma- 
lion and  Galatea,"  at  Brattle  Hall,  Cambridge,  on 
Friday  evening,  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  drew  out  a  large  and  brilliant  gathering.  Miss 
Daymers  gave  her  clever  imitation  of  celebrities  in  the 
certain  raiser,  in  Avhich  Bhe  was  so  successful  in  Lon- 
don recently. 


MOST  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZENS. 


The  Fifty-Three  "Whose  Names  are  In- 
scribed in  the  New  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 


The  names  of  the  fifty-three  celebrated  sons 
of  Massachusetts  have  been  selected  by  the 
State  House  Commissioners  and  are  inscribed 
around  the  base  of  the  dome  of  the  new  cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  They  are 
Morse,  Morton,  £ell,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley, 
Parkman,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Bry- 
ant, Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Copley, 
Hunt,  Edwards,  Channing,  Brooks,  Carver, 
Bradford,  Endicott,  Winthrop,  Vane,  Picker- 
ing, Knox,  Lincoln,. John  Adams, Dane, Quincy, 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Webster,  Sumner,  Wilson,  An- 
drew, Choate,  Parsons,  Shaw,  Story,  Everett, 
Phillips,  Garrison,  Mann,  Howe,  Allen,  Devens, 


|  Bartlett,  Putnam,  Franklin,  Bowditch,  Peirce, 

|   Agassiz.  Bulfinch. 

|      A  few  of  the  names  may  not  be  quite  familiar. 

1  Bell  is,  of  coarse,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone. 
He  is  the  only  man  still  living  who  has  been 
included.  Morton  was  the  discoverer  of  anes 
thesia.  Knox  and  Lincoln  were  the  Revolu- 
tionary major  generals.  Dane  drafted  t lie  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  originated  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  forbidding  the  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  Quincy  was  the  presi- 
dent ol  Harvard.  Allen  was  an  eminent  judge 
Howe  was  the  tutor  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
the  reyolutiomzer  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind.    Putnam  settled  the  Northwest  ter- 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet. 


■Saturday,  .Nov.  10,  189 Jf. 


Dr.  William  Moon,  the  fatuous  blind 
philanthropist,  who  has  just  died  at 
Brighton,  England,  lost  his  sight  when 
he  was  twenty-one.  He  at  once  set  about, 
learning  the  systems  of  reading  for  the 
bliud  then. in  vogue;  but  fitidiDg  them  all 
imperfect,  he  invented  a  new  system 
which  is  now  widely  used  in  institutions 
for  the  blind.  The  alphabet  in  his  sys- 
tem consists  of  only  nine  characters, 
placed  in  various  positions.  They  are 
composed  of  the  simplest  geometrical 
figures.  His  success  m  this  direction  de- 
termined him  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  Languages  were 
his  special  study,  so  that  he  might  give 
all  nations  the  advantage  of  his  alphabet. 
During  the  fifty-five  years  of  his  blind- 
ness he  adapted  his  embossed  alphabet  to 
476  languages  and  dialects,  and  his  books 
have  circulated  all  over  the  world.  The 
number  of  volumes  issued  in  his  type  up  to 
the  close  of  18v2  was  104,993.  He  also 
wrote  music  for  the  blind,  and  drew  em- 
bossed geogiaphical  and  astronomical 
maps,  as  well  as  pictures.  He  established 
numerous  free  lending  libraries  and  home 
teaching  societies  for  the    blind. — Ex. 


8  he  Jfesw-jlo'rjs  ©ime£. 


NEW-YORK,     SUNDAY,     NOV.     11,     1894. 


FOR  THE  AID  OF  THE  DEtf 


THE      VOLTA      BUREAU     ALMOST 
READY"   TO    BEGIN    ITS    WORK. 


An  Institution  for  the  Honsiiife-  of  All 
Knowledge  Relating  to  Deaf-Mutes 
-X.anied  for  One  Electrician  and 
Secured  Through  the  Efforts  of  An- 
other— Only  Place  of  Its  Kind  In 
tlie  "World — Progress  in  Methods  of 
Teaching  the  Deaf. 

Of  recent  years  probably  no  matter  has 
receiver]  more  thoughtful  consideration  from 
those  who  have  the  best  welfare  ot  the  race 
at  heart  than  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  those  unfortunate  persons,  born  d-ea  f, 
who  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
population. 

In  the  last  twenty-live  years  the  progress 
made  in  overcoming  the  helplessness  which 
such  an  affliction  entails  has  been  remarka- 
ble; the  word  "  deaf-mute  "  has  been  robbed 
of  much  of  its  ominous  sound.  The  term  no 
longer  suggests  one  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
in  that  short  space  of  time  deaf-mutes  have 
been    converted    from    hopeless    burdens    to 


themselves  and  families  into  intelligent,  self- 
supporting  members  of  society,  and  are  ever 
now,  thanks  to  the  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoy,  acquiring 
speech  and  lip-reading  with  such  facility  as 
to  render  almost  imperceptible  their  physi- 
cal infirmity. 

*** 
•  One  of  the  foremost  workers  for  their 
emancipation  from  a  silent  world  is  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  tel- 
ephone and  founder  of  the  Boston  School  of 
Vocal  Physiology.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Bell's  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deal 


The  Entrance  to  the  Volta  Bureau. 

has  been  active.  Through  his  generosity 
there  has  recently  been  erected  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  building  which  will,  when 
ready  for  occupancy,  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf.  For  this  purpose  he 
used  the  $50,000  awarded  him  in  187B  for 
scientific  gifts  to  the  world,  together  with 
its  accumulation,  and  a  ten-thousand-dollai- 
donation  from  his  distinguished  father, 
Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell. 

The  Volta  Bureau,  as  it  is  called,  in  honor 
of  the  electrician  and  inventor,  Alex. 
Volta,  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  an  edu- 
cational institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  rather  a  headquarters  and  place  of 
study  for  professors,  scientists,  physicians, 
and  others  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  among  that  class.  It  will  be 
a  place  of  congregation  for  the  discussion 
of  any  problems  that  arise  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  as  to  different  methods  of 
instruction.  Here  reports  of  experiments 
and  discoveries  from  far  and  near  will  be 
received,  and  studied  scientifically,  and,  with 
the  publications  of  the  bureau,  gratuitously 
distributed    throughout    the    civilized   world. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  bureau,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
fills  a  crying  need  and  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  deaf. 

The  first  spadeful  of  earth,  preliminary  to 
the  erection  of  the  building,  was  upturned 
by  Helen  Keller,  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 


Helen    Keller. 


Child,  whose  phenomenal  mental  develop- 
ment has  excited  the  wonder  of  the  scien- 
tific world. 


._-'  '  — 
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Interest,    Architecturally,  it  is  a  combination 
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the  broad  Bight  o]  step  lead&g  thereto 
ijii-i  I tie  maa  i  .  ■  tjfllti i-h  im  i  sung-,  sted  by 
the  approach  to  a  building  in  Genoa,  which 
was  photographed  for  the  guidance  of  the 
architect. 

The-  interior  is   not   yet  furnished    Cor  oc- 
cupanej .   bul    the  i    tensl\  e  libra  ry  is  being 
arrani     <    and    cata  logued,    and     the    othi  t 
work  of  settling  will  be  rapldlj   pushi  d. 
*** 
Entering,     one    passes    directly    into     the 
main    room,    or    museum,    which,    •:.<;,,,    ai 
ranged,   will  contain  a  most  interesting  col- 
iection    of    portraits    of    prominent      b  tn 
factors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  specimens 
ol    the   work   oi    the    educated    deaf.      The 
portrait    ol    Francis    Green,    author    of    the 
first    work    published    in    this    country    con- 
cerning   deal-mutts,    will    occupy    a    prom- 
inent  place. 

1  opening  out  of  this  room  are  the  offices 
of  the  Superintendent,  by  means  of  which 
the  library  is  entered.  This  part  of  the 
building  is  absolutely  fire-proof,  being  shut 
oft  from  the  other  parts  by  means  oi  Don 
derous  iron  doors,  which  fasten  like  a 
safe,  with  a  combination  look.  It  occu- 
pies three  floors,  connected  by  a  spiral 
staircase,  and  is  large  enough  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  50,000  volumes.  The  col- 
lection that  is  being  transferred  to  its 
shelves  is  almost  invaluable  and  includes 
complete   flies   of    the  American    Annals    of 

'the   Deaf  and    numerous    other   publici 

flevoted    to    the    interests    of    this    afflicted 
glass. 

*** 
Besides  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  im- 
portant works  having  as  their  object  the 
development  of  the  lost  senses,  the  bureau 
will  furnish  valuable  assistance  in  the  early 
home  training  of  young  deaf  children.  To 
this  matter  Dr.  Bell  has  given  much  study, 
lboth  by  observation  and  experiment,  creat- 
ing the  time  for  this  during  the  busiest  por- 
tion of  his  life.  In  1872,  desiring  to  see 
what  he  could  accomplish  in  teaching,  he 
offered  to  undertake  the  education  of  a  lit- 
tle boy  five  years  old,  who  was  brought  to 
Iiim  for  advice.  Never  before  having  at- 
tempted the  Instruction  of  the  deaf,  he  first 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of 
general  methods.  This  process  did  not  much 
enlighten  him,  however,  for  the  reason  that 
all  of  the  methods  were  adapted  to  children 
of  maturer  years,  the  average  age  of  ad- 
mittance to  institutions  being  ten  years. 

Finally,  after  considerable  research,  he 
decided  to  adopt  a  method  nowhere  in  use 
—that  proposed  by  George  Delgarno  200 
years  ago.  The  theory  was  to  teach  a  deaf 
child  to  read  and  write  in  a  natural  way, 
just  as  hearing  children  are  taught  to 
speak.  Dr.  Bell  adopted  that  plan,  and,  in- 
«tead  of  commencing  with  the  A  B  Cs— the 
usual  way— wrote  to  the  child  exactly  the 
same  words  and  sentences  one  would  speak 
to  an  infant. 

Before  long,  as  Delgarno  predicted,  the 
child  began  to  understand  the  writing,  and 
it  next  became  apparent  that  he  wanted 
to  write  himself.  At  first,  of  course,  his 
characters  were  shaky  and  uncertain,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
known  by  gestures  what  he  wished  to  ex- 
press. Then  his  teacher  would  write  the 
sentence  for  him,  and,  after  allowing  him 
to  study  the  characters  for  a  few  moments, 
would  partially  erase  the  writing  and  let 
the  pupil  trace  over  it.  After  that  the 
child  learned  his  letters  rapidly,  and  was 
in  a  short  time  able  to  put  new  words  to- 
gether. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  using 
willing  materials,  and  wrote  about  every- 
he  wished  to  communicate  to  his 
friends.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  Dr.  Hell  was  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  lessons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  development  of  his  inspiration— the  tele- 
phone—and for  several  years  the  child  had 
no  instruction.  Finally  he  was  placed  in 
an  institution  for  the  deal'  and  dumb,  and 
surprised  all  connected  with  it  by  his  re- 
markable command  of  language.  Dr.  Bell 
was  questioned  us  to  the  method  he  had 
Dsed  to  attain  such  unusual  results,  and  the 
sain,'  system  was  at  once  put  into  operation 
in  the'  institution  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing results.  From  that  time  Dr.  Bell 
was  in  receipt  of  letters  from  anxious 
parents  desirous  to  begin  at  home  the  edu- 
cation Of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and 
no  matter  how  scant  his  leisure,  he  always 
found  lime  to  answer  and  advise  these  cor- 
respondents. 

In    1S8S,    when  business   cares  became  less 

pressing,      he     established      in      Washington 

he   called  an  experimental   school,    in 
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In    the    Anthropological    Building,    to    Cl 
cago,   \iu,:u  department  hi  whi   h  tests  were 
mint    among   persons  of  different  nai 

1  ities  to  discover  and  record  any  ethnical  oi 
race  peculiarities.  It  was  there  that  some 
interesting  experiments  were  made  with 
Helen,  and  her  surprising  strength  of 
ory  and  accuracy,  of  perception  was  deter- 
mined, 
One  of  the  most  difficult  tests  to  which  she 

I  was  subjected  was  to  ascertain  the  delicacy 
of  her  touch.  For  the  purpose,  six  blocl  a 
of  like  proportions   were  used,   each  wound 

!  closely  with  wire  varying  slightly  as  to 
size.  They  were  arranged  behind  a  wooden 
frame  opposite  six  small  openings,  through 
which    the    hand    must    be    passed    to    reaeli 

|  them.  As  the  use  of  only  one  hand  was 
permitted,  to  compare  the  surfaces  of  the 
blocks  in  order  to  grade  them  according 
to  the  slight  difference  in  size,  she  was 
obliged  to  extend  her  hand  through  an 
opening  In  the  frame,  receive  an  Impression 
from  contact  with  a.  certain  block,  and 
retain  the  idea  gained  of  the  size  until  she 
had  similarly  examined  each  block  of  the 
series.  She  did  this,  and  filacer!  them  in 
order  without  hesitation. 

Again  she  successfully  arranged  into  a 
series  six  or  seven  objects  of  uniform  di- 
mensions, but  differing  slightly  in  weight. 
The  wonderful  strength  of  her  memory  was 
also  demonstrated.  She  was  as 
the  names  tft  thirteen  dissociated  objects 
which  were  given  her,  quite  rapidly,  without 
intervening  pauses.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one  she  not  only  did  that,  but  she 
went  a  step  further,  and  repeated  them  in 
precisely  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
given  to  her. 

It  is  these  and  other  encouraging  results 
already  obtained  in  the  development  of  the 
deaf  and  mute  that  make  the  promoters  of 
the  Volta  Bureau  sanguine  as  to  its  in- 
fluence upon  future  work  in  this  line.  Its 
value  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  November  17,  1S94. 


Complimentary     Concert 
Tendered  to  Pupils  of 
the    Perkins    In- 
stitution. 


Exquisite  Vocalism  and  Instru- 
mentation J>y  the  Berkeley 
and  Beacon  Quartets. 

ONE  of  the  best  musical  enter- 
tainments    ever    given     in 
South  Beston    occurred   last 
evening  in    the    Perkius  In- 
stitution   hall,     which    contained   an 
audience  of  intensely  delighted  listeu- 


■ 


ers,  composed  of  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  a 
few  invited  gue 

The  programme  was  rendered  byl 
the  combined  forces  of  Ihe  Berkeley 
and  Beacon  quartets,  composed  entire- 
ly of  unexcelled  v  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  [George  W.  Want, 
vocal  instructor  al  the  institution,  The 
peraonelle  of  this  exceptional  combi- 
nation follow-,. 

r.i.i.-u.i.i  I    'd'Aini.T. 
Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen, 

Firsl  80]  mil". 
Miss  Harriet  8.  Whittier. 

Second  Soprano. 

Mrs.  Marie  Kanlo  Stone, 

First  Alio. 

Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fenderson, 

Second  Alio. 

Miss  Agnes  Snyder, 

Accompanist. 

BEA<  OH    QUARTET. 

Mr.  George  J.  Parker, 

First  Tenor. 

Mr.  George  W.  Want, 

Second  Tenor. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Hitchcock, 

Baritone. 

Mr.  D.  Marks  Babcock, 

Bass. 

Mr.  C   X.  Allen, 

Violinist. 

PROGRAMME. 

t>  ,t  a„„„„       (  a-    Luna li.imby 

Part  Songs,     jb    To  the  Dance.... Ta 

=„,,„         j  a.  Herbstgefuhl Nevin 

&oncs.         (  b    j  Loveand   the  World 

is  Mine Johns 

Air.  Parker. 

Lullaby.    Rock-a-bye Xeerllinger 

Berkeley  Quartet. 

Trio.     The  Mariners Kardegger 

Miss  Whittier.    Messrs.    Want    and 
Babcock. 

Song.    Waltz   Song Gounod 

Mrs.    Allen. 

Obligato  and  Quartet.     On  the  Water..  .Abt 

Mrs.  Fenderson  and  Beacon  Quartet. 

Humorous  Glee.    Humpty  Duinpty 

Song.    Grass   and   Rose ".  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Stone. 

Sextet.    II  Travatore.  "Miserere" Verdi 

Solos  by  Miss  Whittier  and   Mr.  Want. 

Song.     Old  Heidelberg Jensen 

Mr.  Hitchcock. 

Duet.    La-ci-darem Mozart 

Mrs.  Allen  and  Mr.  Babcock. 

Quartet.    Sailor's   Song Hatton 

Beacon  Quartet. 
Chorus.        Tamihauser.       Hail,   Bright 
Abode Wagner 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON    INQUIRER. 

SOUTH    BOSTON,    NOV  24,    1894. 


FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  Berkley  and  Beacon  Concert 
Companies  Give  a  Splendid 

Entertainment  in  Perkins 
Institute. 


About  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  .Present— Splendid 
Programme  Rendered. 


Friday  evening  in  Perkins'  Institute  for 
the  blind,  the  Berkely  aod  Beacon  Concert 
companies  gave  a  select  entertainment  to 
the  blind  children  and  their  friends,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  i 
blind. 


m 


?wfc 


There  were  about  one  hundred  and  nffcyl 
pupils  and  friends  present  and  the  select- 
ions were  eDJoyed  by  all,  not  only  be- 
cause they  were  line  but  because  of  the 
surroundings  and  conditionH  under  which 
they  were  given.  Anything  that  brings 
joy  to  the  afflicted  and  serveB  to  benefit 
them  iD  anyway  is  sure  to  be  a  pleasure 
and  a  succes.  Below  we  give  the  pro- 
gramme: 

BERKELEY  QUARTET. 
Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Alen,,  1st  soprano. 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Whittier   2nd  soprano. 
Mrs.  Marie  Kanla  Stone,  1st  alto. 
Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fenderson  2nd  alto. 
Miss  Agnes  Snyder  accompanist. 

BEACON  QUARTET. 

Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  1st  teuor. 
Mr.  George  W.  Want,  2nd  tenor. 
Mr.  Arthur  B.  Hitchcock,  baritone. 
Mr.  D.  Marks  Babcock,bass. 
Mr'JC.  N.  Allen,  Violinist. 

PROGRAMME. 

Part  songs  a  Luna 

b  To  the  Dance. 
Song,    Herbstgefuhl,  Avia  from  Pagliaccl. 

Mr.  Parker. 
Lullaby,  Rock-a-bye,  Berkeley  Quartet. 
Trio,  The  Mariners,  Miss  Whittinr, 

Messrs.  Want  and  Babcock. 
Song,  Waltz  Song.  Mrs.  Allen. 

Obligate  and  Quartet,  On  the  Watpr, 

Mrs.  Fenderson  and  Beacon  Quartet. 
Humorous  Glee,  Humpiy  Dumpty. 
Song,  Grass  and  Roses,  Mrs.  Stone 

Sextet,  II  Trovatore  "Miserere," 

solos  by  Miss  Whittier  and  Mr.  Want. 


Song,  Old  Heidelberg, 
Duet,  La  ci  darem, 

Quartet.  Sailors  song, 
Chorus  Taonhau^er, 


Mr.  rlitchcoek. 

Mrs.  Alleu  and 

Mr.  Babcoik 

Beacon  Quaetet 

Hail,  Bright  Abode. 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER    13,  1894. 


THE   BLIND  POET    OF   NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Clarence  Hawkes,  better  known 
as  "The  Blind  Poet  of  New  England," 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  "The 
American  Poet"  in  the  chapel  at  Per- 
kins Institute,  South  Boston,  last  Satur- 
day evening.  Although  but  24  years  of. 
age,  Mr.  HaWkes  is1  a  graceful  and 
fluent  speaker,  possessing  a  charming 
personality.  He  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  current  literature  through 
his  poems  published  in  the  leading 
magazines.  ' _^ 


MONDAY,     DECEMBER     10,    1894. 


Carols  will  be  sung  by  the  little  ones  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on  the  Friday 
before  Christmas,  Dec.  21. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  December  15,  1894. 


A 


Mr.  Dennis  Reardon  Has 
Charge  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution Composing 
Room. 


He  Also  Holds  Rank  As  an  Arch- 
itect of  Considerable  Merit. 


PERHAPS  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  architect  who 
designed  the  plans  for  the  Li- 
brary and  Natural  History 
building,  the  Howe  building  and  a 
number  of  tenements  belonging  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  is  himself  a 
pupil  of  the  school  and  totally  blind. 
He  also  designed  the  plans  for  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind.  His  name  is 
Dennis  Reardon. 

Mr.  Reardon  saw  as  well  as  anyone 
until  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  Then 
his  sight  failed  partially.  He  attended 
the  school  and  recovered  it  in  a  meas- 
ure, but;  when  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  he  lost  it  entirely.  He  is  now  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  singularly  ] 
pleasing  manner  and  an  interesting,  \ 
well-informed  conversationalist. 

Speaking  of  his  methods,  he  said:-] 
"First  I  get  the  idea  of  what  I  want  in  i 
my  head.  Then  I  draw  the  plans  in  j 
raised  Hues.  I  do  not  get  the  correct 
measurement,  but  the  plan  I  have  as- 
sists me  in  explaining  to  a  draughts- 
man. I  give  him  the  figures  and  then 
he  draws  the  plan  with  the  correct 
measurements."  He  showed  a  plan  for 
tenement  houses.  Running  his  fingers 
lightly  over  the  raised  lines,  he  ex- 
plained where  the  bay  window  was, 
how  far  it  was  to  project,  the  folding 
doors,  closets.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
raised  lines,  he  uses  pins  and  a  string 
in  the  pin  cushion.  He  says  he  does 
not  read  as  rapidly  as  those  who  have 
been  educated  to  it  from  childhood. 
Adults  seldom  grow  so  proficient  as 
children  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
school. 

Mr.  Reardon  is  foreman  in  the 
printing  room  which  furnishes  all  the 
books  and  reading  material  for  the. 
blind  in  the  institution  and  also  the 
books  contained  in  the  Public  Library 
in  Boston,  Fall  River,  Providence, 
Portland  and  many  other  New  England 
cities.  The  only  charges  made  are 
those  for  transportation.  Their  large 
printing  business  has  outgrown  their 
room  and  an  addition  is  needed  very 
badly.  They  are  trying  to  save  enough 
_to    enlarge    their    quarters,    and     no 


doubt,  with  a  little,  aid  from  the  frieuds 
of  the  institution,  it  could  soon  be  ac- 
complished. His  next  work  will  be  the 
plan  for  the  Kindergarten  annex. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet. 


Saturday,  Dec.  15,  189 Jf. 


Color  by  Touch. 

The  latest  thing  to  excite  incredulity 
respecting  Helen  Keller  is  the  announce- 
ment that  she  can  distinguish  colors  by 
the  touch.  The  Missouri  Record  says  that 
there  have  been  blind  persons  possessed 
of  this  power,  heretofore.  Who  were 
they?  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  sightless  person  to  tell 
the  coior  of  any  substance  when  handling 
that  substance  for  the  first  time.  It  js 
barely  possible  that  the  same  piece  of 
cloth,  subjected  to  different  dyes,  wouid 
be  variously  affected  as  to  the  texture, 
and  so  a  blind  person  would  say  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  pieces,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  or  she  could 
tell  the  color  of  each  piece,  without  hcving 
first  been  instructed  by  a  seeing  person. — 
California  New. 

Principal  Dymond,  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind  to  whom  we 
referred  the  foregoing  paragraph,  writes: 
— "In  reply  to  your  letter  I  can  say  most 
unhesitatingly  that  no  one  can  discern  the 
color  of  glass  beads  by  touch.  And  I 
would  give  little  in  the  way  of  respect  to 
any  Institution  that  allowed  visitors  to  be 
fooled  in  the  way  described  in  the  news- 
paper extract  you  sent  me.  Our  pupils 
keep  the  beads  assorted  in  separate  divi- 
sions of  the  tray.  They  work  entirely  by 
counting  until  the  crossing  bead  is  reach- 
ed, which  is  longer  than  the  other,  and, 
of  course,  easily  identiSeld  on  that 
account.  In  the  case  of  wool  or  textile 
fabrics  the  dye  may,  in  certain  cases, — 
particularly  black, — be  indicated  by 
touch,  but  in  knitting  as  in  bead-making 
the  wools  are  assorted  and,  while  a  pupil 
may  tell  black,  for  instance,  from  white, 
she  would  be  quite  unable  by  mere  feeling 
to  tell  white  from  pink.  There  are  numer- 
ous devices  employed  by  the  blind:  as  for 
instance  a  few  embossed  dots  in  playing- 
cards;  indentations  or  other  matter  bu 
chess-men  or  draughts,  thelooped-wire  in 
threading  the  needle  are  all  instances,  in 
which  the  sense  of  feeling  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  sight,  and  often  by  practice,  so 
dexterously,  that  observers  would  fail  to 
notice  the  method  employed.  Helen 
Keller  is  being  run  for  all  she  is  worth. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  discredit  her  intellectu- 
al achievements,  but  an  abnormal  devel- 
opment of  the  tactual  sense  is  a  new  claim 
to  wonder  and  admiration.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  blind  are  sufficently  "remark- 
able without,  resort  being  had  to  tricks  or 
exaggeration.  I  am  told  that  on  one 
occasion  a  blind  pupil  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 
being  annoyed  at  the  rather  intrusive 
demeanour  of  some  visiters  sent  them 
away  with  the  belief  that  the  blind  can 
detect  the  color  of  beads  by  smelling  them 
Here  we  must  try  to  be  honest." — Canad- 
ian Mute. 


JBnsim  ®ttm*triut 


MONDAY,    DECEMBER    17,    1894. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 


A  hopeful  little  enterprise  has  been  started 
by  the  alumna  of  the  ['<;rklns  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Its  aim  is  to  dispose  of  the  work  of 
those  who,  living  in  scattered  homes,  need  a 
market  for  the  handiwork  by  which  1  hoy  would 
like  to  earn  their  living,  or  as  much  of  their 
living  as  possible. 

The  "outward  and  visible  Bign"  of  the  under- 
taking is  a  prettily-stocked  showcase  which 
modestly  tries  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by  from  the  window  of  the  institution's 
store,  37  Avon  street.  The  contents  of  the1 
showcase  are  really  desirable  on  account  of 
their  daintiness  and  good  taste,  there  being,  in 
particular,  a  variety  of  articles  for  baby  wear. 

Will  not  those  who  wish  to  "kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone"  by  providing  Christmas  ores, 
ents  or  presents  for  baby  friends,  and  by  glad- 
dening these  workers  with  timely  returns 
which  shall  enable  them  to  keep  more  gener- 
ous holiday,  go  and  buy  from  the  little  stock 
at  37  Avon  street? 

The  prices  have  been  gauged  by  those  of 
similar  hand-made  articles  in  the  stores;  and 
when  the  cost  of  materials  and  sending  the 
articles  has  been  deducted,  the  margin  will  not 
be  overlarge  to  repay  the  makers  for  the  beau- 
tiful, durable  and  patient  workmanship  of 
their  wares. 


NEW  YORK  HERALD. 


SEW  l'Olllf,  WEDNKSUAY.  DEi 


MARVELLOUS  IS 
HELEN  KELLER. 


Though  Blind  and  Deaf,  She  Reads 
Speech  Easily  and  Con- 
verses Fluently. 


HER  FINGER  TIPS  HER  EYES. 


Only  Fourteen  Tears  Old  and  wilh  Two 

Senses    Missing,    Is    Yet 
Well  Educated. 


The  slender  young  girl  in  her  dainty  little 
white  even'ng  dress,  who,  despite  the  fact  that 
she  is  blind  and  deaf  and  was  unable,  nntll 
within  a  few  years,  to  utter  articulate  sounds, 
stood  in  the  parlors  of  the  Wright-Humason 
School,  at  No.  42  West  Seventy-sixth  street,  last 
night  and  received  her  guests  with  as  ani- 
mated conversation  as  if  her  short  life  had  been 
one  continuous  stretch  of  social  impressions 
enough  to  crowd  five  senses,  has  excited  inter- 
est all  over  the  world. 

Although  only  fourteen  years  old,  Helen  Kel- 
ler has  a  wider  range  of  information  than  has 
sifted  into  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of 
men  through  their  unimpaired  senses,  some- 
times when  their  hair  has  silvered. 

She  was  not  born  blind,  and  deaf,  and  mute, 
but  lost  the  use  of  these  faculties  through  scar- 
let fever  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  She 
later  regained  the  ability  to  speak  through  the 
instruction  tendlug  to  make  her  formulate 
words  even  though  unable  to  hear  the  sound. 

Miss  Sullivan,  who  went  to  her  when  she  was 
seven  years  old,  has  been  her  constant  compan- 
ion and  teacher  ever  since. 

HOW    SHE   HEADS   SPEECH. 

The  marvellous  dexterity  which  Helen  Is  ac- 
quiring in  the  reading  of  speech  and  conversa- 
tion By  simplv  placing  her  Augers  on  the  lips  or 
the  speaker  is  equalled  by  the  readiness  with 
which  she  repeats  accurately  the  words  which 
are  spoken  to  her. 

As  various  persons  of  social  and  literary  prom- 
inence paid  their  respects  to  her  last  night  she 
talked  with  them  upon  topics  of  mutual  interest. 
When  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  approached 
and  began  a  conversation  she  surprised  him  by 
repeating  one  of  his  poems,  and  was  equally 
well  prepared  to  prove  to  Richard  Watson  611- 
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HELEN    KELLER. 

d>r  her  familiarity  with  his  dainty  songs. 

Front    a    large    volume    of    Tennyson    in    the 
raised  letter  ol  print  of  the  blind  she  read  sev- 
eral stanzas  of  "In  Meinoriain."     When  asked 
if  she  preferred  that  to  others  of  that  author's 
poems  she  replied: — "Oh,  no!    I  like  it,  but  not 
the  best,  because  it  is  so  full  of  sorrow.     1  am 
very  fond  of  'Dora'  and  'The  Princess,'  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  say  which  I  like  best.    1  think  the 
one  I  love  most  is  a  very  short  one — one  of  only 
six  lines,"  and  turning  upward  a  face  tilled  with 
exquisite  purity  she  repeated: —   . 
Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 
Hold  you  there,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower:  but  if  I  could  understand 
Wh.it  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

IDENTIFIED  BY  A  TOUCH. 

The  slight  touch  of  her  linger  tips  as  her 
friends  passed  before  her  supplied  her  wonder- 
ful memory  with  the  materialfor  recognition, 
and  as  they  bade  her  good  night  she  took  each 
by  the  hand,  and  with  a  slight  touch  of  her  hand 
to  the  face,  with  courteous  phrases  and  kindly 
wishes,  bade  each  by  name   good  night. 

Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  took  a  very  great  inter- 
est in  tie  little  woman,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  her,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  creation  as  a 
bishop,  explains  iu  a  very  beautiful  way  the 
reason  why  he  should  specially  prepare  himseff 
for  the  office. 

One  of  the  most  impressible  features  in  her 
attitude  to  her  more  fortunate  fellows — more 
fortunate  so  far  as  receptive  faculties  are  con- 
cerned—Is her  extremely  lovable  disposition, 
which  accords  so  well  with  the  look  or  perfect 
happiness  upon  her  face  and  her  laughing  air  of 
freedom  from  care. 

The  sweet  faced  young  women  of  the  school 
who  assisted  her  by  serving  refreshments  to 
the  guests  were  scarcely  less  interesting,  al- 
though their  bright  eyes  showftd  that  they  had 
one  physical  advantage  over  their ;  comrade  iu 
the  possession  of  sight. 

Richard  Watson  "Gilder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stedman,  Miss 
Wright,  Miss  Leonard,  Mr.  James  H.  Smiley 
and  Dr.  Houghton  were  among  those  whom  she 
received. 


North  Ambamian. 
a.  h.  keller.  editor  k  proprietor 


TudcuMBiA,  Ala.,    Dec.   21,   1894. 


AN  ES.rCAN'E.'    .SBJCEiP'JL'JiSiN. 

all-    ISo!eii  ELoUer    I.i.crary  asid    2L£« 

l»ravy  Associiuiuin  CoScltrates   Sts 

Seofoad  .Haassivorsary. 

The  second  anniversary  of  t"  i  found- 
ing of  the  Helen  Keller  Literacy  and 
Library  Associate  a  was  celebrated  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  '"he  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  Lueddemann.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  memorable  pleasure  to  the 
Association  and  their  guests. 

A  brief  programme  of  entertaining 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  pre 
luded  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by 
Hon.  E.  B.  Aliaon.  Tnen  Mr.  Mas 
Lueddemann  read  letters  from  Helen 
Keller  and  from  a  number  of  her  friends 
and  admirers ,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
famous  in  the  world  of  letters.  Among 
the  writers  were  Charles  Dudley  Warn- 
er, Wm.  F.  Adams  (  "Oliver  Optic"), 
Margaret  E.     Sangster,    the     poetess; 


Mrs.  Louise  Inches,  Boston;  Mrs. 
Anna  Forsdick,  Mobile;  D.  C.  Oilman, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore ; 
William  Wade,  Hulton,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Baker,  Boston,  and  John  Hitz, 
Washington ,  D .  C .  The  letters  were 
responses  to  invitations  sent  by  Mrs. 
O.  Lueddemann,  at  whose  residence 
the  entertainment  was  given,  and  were 
all  warm  and  radiant  with  sympathy 
expressed  in  the  graceful  and  polished 
periods  that  characterize  the  writing  of 
those  who  are  eminently  practiced  and 
accomplished  in  the  highest  arts  of 
literary  composition.  Eloquent  and 
beautiful  as  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
letters  from  those  who  essayed  to  do 
homage  to  her  rare  nature,  none  so 
deeply  interested  the  audience  as  that 
from  Helen  written  from  the  Wright- 
Humason  School  in  New  York  city, 
dated  December  14.  Here  is  the  text  of 
the    letter : 

The  Wright-Humason  School,  ] 
42  West  76th  Street.  I 

New  York,  December  14th,  1894.    J 
My  dear  Mrs.  Lueddetnt.nn — 

Your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at 
at  the  reception,  which  the  ladies  of 
the  "Literary  Club"  propose  giving 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  their  club,  was  received  several  days 
ago  ;  but  not  until  to  day  have  I  found 
time  to  reply  to  it.  My  teacher  and  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  be 
with  our  friends  on  that  happy  occasion . 
I  nead  hardly  say  that  we  are  both 
deeply  interested  in  the  beautiful  work , 
which  the  ladies  of  Tuscumbia  are  do- 
ing for  my  native  city. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  it  has  not  been 
posssible  for  me  to  do  anything  for  the 
library  this  year  because  my  studies 
have  occupied  all  of  my  time ;  but,  even 
if  I  had  more  leisure,  I  doubt  if  any 
one  in  this  great,  busy  city  of  New 
York,  where  everybody  seems  to  be  in 
in  such  a  hurry ,  would  have  found  time 
to  listen  to  me  tell  about  the  needs  of 
our  little  library  in  Tuscumbia.  But 
we  are  going  to  spend  our  Christmas 
vacation  in  the  beautiful  City  of  Kind 
Heaits,  and  there  I  shall  find  friends 
ready  to  listen  to  my  little  story,  and 
willing  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand, 

I  feel  very  much  encouraged  to  know 
that  we  have  so  inany  books  already, 
With  such  a  hopeful  beginning,  we 
cannot  but  succeed  finally.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  with  eager  impatience  to 
the  day  when  the  people  of  Tuscumbia 
will  have  within  their  reach  treasures  of 
poetry,  history,  biography,  philosophy 
and  romance,  which  will  forever  en- 
gage, delight  and  instruct  them. 

Thanking  you  once  more,    in  behalf 
of  my  teacher  and  myself,    I  remain, 
Very    sincerely' yours. 

HELEN  KELLER. 

The  following  is  the  admirable  letter 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  which 
is  happily  typical  of  what  was  contain^ 
ed  iu  ail  the  other  responses ! 

Hartford,  Dec.  8,  1894. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Lueddemann — 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  say  a  good 
many  things  about  the  founding  of  the 
Helen  Keller  Library,  if  I  had  time 
from  preparations  for  going  abroad  in  a 
few  days.  But  1  can  at  least  heartily 
express  my  sympathy. 

A  library  of  any  name  is  the  best 
thing  that  Tuscumbia?  or  any  town  can 
have,  and  in  this  case,  the  name  only 
adds  to  the  credit  of  Tuscumbia  and 
honors  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  persons  in,  the  world.  The 
native  genius  and  force  of  character  of 
this  marvellous  cMKl  would  be  suffi- 
ciently notable,  but  when  we  consider 
the  difficulties  overcome  to  put  her  in 
communication  with  the  world  and  the 
world  with  her  mind  we  have  a  phe  - 
nornenon  that  excites  deep   and  univer- 


sal interest".  I  believe  that  the  educa- 
tion of  Helen  throws  more  light  on  the 
cause  of  education  than  we  yet  realize. 
I  have  made  a  paragraph  on  this  a  fu- 
ture study  in  Harper's  Monthly.  I 
have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
Helen,  but  from  her  relatives  and 
friends  I  have  known  of  her  from  the 
beginning,  and  I  am  more  impressed 
with  the  fine  quality  of  her  intellect, 
the  nobility  of  her  soul  and  the  sweet 
gentleness  of  her  spirit.  She  seems  to 
me  the  most  winning  and  charming 
child  in  history. 

Yours  sincerely, 
CHARLES  DUDLEY'  WARNER. 

When  the  letters  from  those  whose 
faces  if  not  their  names  are  strangers  to 
Tuscumbia  had  been  read,  the  audience 
was  regaled  with  songs  and  instrument- 
al music  by  Mesdames  J.  H.  Bemiss,  J. 
N.  Thompson,  T.,F.  Simpson,  R.  H. 
Watkins  and  Misses  Emma  and  Mary 
Cooper.  Then  Mrs.  Orlando  B.  Mer- 
rill,  librarian  of  the  Association,  read 
an  unique  and  interesting  sketch  of  its 
career,  which  she  followed  by  reciting 
with  touching  eloquence  of  enunciation 
this  beautiful  metrical  inspiration  of 
her  own  pen : 

HELEN. 
He  loved  her  so,  He  gently  led 

Aside  her  faltering"  feet 
Into  the  solemn  darkness  where 

She  might  His  angels  meet : 
And,  lest  she  should  one  whisper  miss, 

One  note  of  harmony, 
He  swung  the  doors  of  silence  to, 

And  kept,  himself,  the  key. 

In  converse-with  those  spirits  pure, 

Untouched  by  earthly  taint, 
A  little  of  the  mortal  left, 

But  much  more  of  the  saint: 
She  can,  by  inward  light,  divine 

Celestial  mysteries, 
And  comprehend  by  inner  sense 

Their  hidden  harmonies. 

What  marvel  that  her  gentle  soul 

Can  tell  each  mystic  beat 
Of  the  all-loving  Father-heart, 

The  presence  tender,  sweet;  ' ' 
That  iu  the  cloistered  silence  leads 

Her  wheresoe'er  He  wills. 
The  while  His  love  with  blessings  mute 

The  holy  stillness  fills. 

In  the  soft  radiance  of' His  smile, 

Like  some  sweet  flower  abloom, 
In  dainty  fragrance  she  unfolds, 

Unmindful  of  the  gloom. 
Lifting  fair  beauty  to  His  gaze. 

Responsive  to  His  touch, 
His  angels  hold  the  gates  pf  light ' 

Ajar  to  welcome  such.' 

Dear  heart,  had  He  not  loved  thee  so? 

Our  eyes  with  tear-drops  brim, 
To  think  how  precious,  how  above 

All  price  thou  art  to  Him. 
Long  may  He  stay  the  angel  hand, 

And  leave  us  3'et  awhile 
The  sweetness  of  thy  presence  here, 

The  blessing  of  thy  smile. 

"The  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
[soul"  whieii  refreshed  the  spiriuial 
faculties  of  the  company  in  early  hours 
tl  the  evening  was  happily  followed  by 
a  repast  so  e  egant  and  bountiful  as  to 
convince  or  3  that  truly  the  highest 
state  of  civil  .zation  is  that  in  which  the 
cause  of  good  books  moves  hand  in 
hand  with  tl  a  cause  of  good  cooks,  and 
thirt  the  best  an'1  brightest  and  most 
heroic  part  is  always  borne  by  women. 
Of  such  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  remem- 
ber as  the  providers  of  Tuesday  eve- 
ning's feasts,  Mesdames  Lueddemann , 
Thompson,  Keller,  Rand,  Lasseter, 
Almon,  May,  Baker,  Q-oodloe,  Cooper, 
Merrill,  Jackson,  Mhoon,  Russell, 
Delony,  Sampson,  Eemiss,  and  Misses 
Warren  e.n&  Johnson. 


The  Helen  Keller  Literary  fi 
vy  A:-  ocial  on  is  in  a  more  flourishing 
condi  a  evef,   and  the  members 

have  every  reason  and  encouragement 
to  expect  still  happier  results  for  the 
future.  The  present  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation are:  Mrs.  J.  N.  Sampson, 
president;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Keller,  vice- 
president  ;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Thompson,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer ;  Mrs.  O.  B.  Mer- 
rill, librarian. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  HELEN  KELLAR. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  JASTROW, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

During  the  past  summer  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
few  tests  and  observations  upon  Helen  Kellar,  the  blind  and 
deaf  girl  whose  life  and  education,  in  many  respects,  offer  a 
still  more  interesting  and  attractive  subject  than  the  remark- 
able career  of  Laura  Bridgman.  These  notes  are  altogether 
meagre  and  fragmentary  and  offer  nothing  more  than  indica- 
tions of  the  special  development  of  her  faculties.  I  am  urged 
to  print  them  simply  because  no  more  thorough  study  has  as 
yet  been  undertaken.  The  tests  were  made  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Psychological  Laboratory  in  the  Anthropological  Building 
at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago ;  and  for  a  more  complete  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  apparatus  used  I  would  refer  to  the 
Official  Catalogue  of  the  Anthropological  Building,  pp.  50-60. 
My  first  tests  related  to  her  powers  of  touch  and  move- 
ment. For  the  pressure  sense  two  series  of  weights,  the  first 
increasing  by  -fa,  the  second  by  ■£$,  beginning  with  a  standard 
weight  of  300  grammes,  were  to  be  arranged  in  order.  Both 
sets  were  correctly  arranged,  and  in  a  rather  brief  time.  As 
these  weights  were  raised  by  the  hand  the  main  sense  involved 
was  the  muscle  sense  ;  about  one  third  of  all  persons  tested  with 
these  weights  were  able  to  arrange  both  sets  correctly.  The 
test  accordingly  indicates  nothing  more  than  a  muscle  sensibil- 
ity at  least  normally  delicate.  Accurate  tests  would  have  re- 
quired more  time  than  was  at  my  disposal. 

An  sesthesiometer  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  indicated  that  with  a  distance  of  1.5  mm  between 
the  points  they  were  clearly  felt  as  double,  while  points  sepa- 
rated by  1  mm  felt  like  one  broad  point.  The  sensibility  was 
not  finer  than  this  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue.  On  the  palm 
of  the  hand  points  3  and  4  mm  apart  were  felt  as  distinct. 
The  normal  sensibility  for  these  parts  of  the  skin  is  differently 
given  by  various  writers ;  but  if  I  may  trust  to  the  averages 
obtained  from  experiments  upon  a  general  public,  Helen's  fin- 
ger-tips and  the  palm  of  her  hand  (a  region  interesting  because 
it  is  here  that  the  impressions  of  the  manual  finger-alphabet 
which  she  '  reads '  are  in  part  received)  are  decidedly  more 
acute  than  in  the  average  individual. 

In  the  next  test  two  series  of  five  graded  surfaces  were 
presented  to  her  forefinger  (right  hand),  and  by  passing  the  fin- 
ger across  the  wires  she  was  to  obtain  a  notion  of  their  rela- 
tive roughness  or  coarseness,  and  indicate  their  order  in  this 
respect.  The  surfaces  were  produced  by  tightly  wrapping 
brass  wires  of  various  grades  around  an  iron  form.  In  the  first 
series  the  wires  increased  in  diameter  by  J,  beginning  with  a 
wire  .051  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  second  series  they  in- 
creased by  £.     Helen  arranged  both  series  in  order  correctly 


/• 

and  with  considerable  confidence  in  her  judgment.  Less  than 
one  fourth  of  all  persons  tested  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and 
there  was  rarely  any  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the 
result. 

I  attempted  a  more  accurate  test  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
'form-sense'  of  her  finger-tips  by  means  of  the  very  service- 
able touch-apparatus  which  has  been  devised  by  Prof.  Miin- 
sterberg.  In  this  instrument  small  wire  forms  of  several  sizes 
and  shapes  are  applied  to  the  skin  in  order  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  form  can  be  distinguished.  The  best  evi- 
dences of  acute  sensibility  that  I  obtained  were  as  follows :  a 
right  angle  10  mm  on  each  side  was  correctly  called  such  and 
distinguished  from  an  angle  of  6o°;  a  set  of  8  points  set  upon  a 
wire  circle  10  mm  in  diameter  was  at  first  called  10  points  and 
then  8,  set  in  a  '  round  ' ;  a  series  of  10  points  set  3  mm  apart, 
with  the  two  central  ones  separated  by  5  mm,  was  called 
I  '  nearly  ten,'  and  some  '  not  the  same  distance  apart.'  A  few 
tests  with  raised  types  were  made,  but  with  no'  noteworthy  re- 
sult ;  the  statement  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  that  Helen  is 
not  a  rapid  reader  is  interesting  in  this  respect. 

Furthermore  a  few  observations  with  tuning-forks  were  ex- 
tremely suggestive.  The  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  with  a 
pitch  of  1024  were  distinctly,  almost  painfully,  perceived  when 
the  finger-tip  was  placed  lightly  on  the  prong ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  one  with  a  pitch  of  1365,  while  the  vibrations  of  a  fork 
of  about  5000  were  not  perceived.  With  the  one  of  1024,  par- 
ticularly, the  vibrations  could  be  felt  by  the  finger  when  £  or 
I  of  an  inch  away  from  the  fork.  This  suggests  a  sensitive- 
ness to  the  vibration-sense  or  sense  of  jar  which  has  frequently 
been  noted  by  the  deaf,  and  has  been  well  described  by  Dr. 
Kitto  in  his  '  Lost  Senses.'  Further  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion are  desirable.  Helen's  motor  faculties  seem  not  unusually 
well  developed  and  are  doubtless  far  surpassed  b)T  many  blind 
persons.  Miss  Sullivan  has  observed  that  she  is  not  skilful  in 
finding  her  way  about  nor  in  knowing  where  things  are  in  a 
familiar  room.  In  the  apparatus  for  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  perception  of  lengths  by  finger-movements,  the  task  is  to 
arrange  in  order  two  series  of  five  lengths,  the  one  advancing 
by  T27,  the  other  by  j1^,  from  a  standard  of  150  mm.  The  first 
series  was  correctly  arranged,  in  the  second  there  was  one 
error,  and  in  both  there  was  considerable  hesitation  and  uncer- 
tainty. I  next  arranged  a  board  about  2  ft.  square,  ruled  off  in 
inch  squares.  A  needle  was  set  in  a  convenient  wooden  handle, 
and  a  thumb-tack  was  placed  at  various  points  upon  the  board. 
Helen's  finger  was  first  guided  to  the  tack,  then  taken  away, 
whereupon  she  attempted  to  place  the  needle  upon  the  tack. 
She  was  seated  with  the  centre  of  the  board  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  the  body  and  moved  the  needle  on  an  average  through 
a  distance  of  12  to  15  inches.  Her  errors  in  four  trials  were 
35)  I5i  I5>  a°d  25  mm,  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  ma}7  well  be 
equalled  by  a  seeing  person  with  his  eyes  closed. 

The  rapidity  of  her  movement  seems  also  below  normal. 
A  single  test  indicated  a  maximum  finger-movement  of  about 
2.5  per  second,  where  the  normal  (for  adults)  is  about  5  per 
second.  Helen  is  right-handed,  and  the  attempt  to  move  the 
two  hands  simultaneously  to  an  equal  extent,  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  body,  indicates  the  same  fact.  For  left-hand  ex- 
cursions of  133,  138,  169,  and  99  mm  the  right-hand  equivalents 
were  210,  168,  253,  and  162  mm.  The  attempt  to  draw  lines  of 
equal  length,  or  mark  off  equal  distances  by  making  a  series  of 
dots  on  a  strip  of  paper,  showed  about  a  normal  degree  of 
error. 

Tested  with  Prof.  Cattell's  pain-tester  she  declared  a  just- 
perceptible  degree  of  pain  when  a  pressure  of  3.75  kilogrammes 


was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  of  her  left 
hand  (average  of  three  trials.)  The  usual  result  for  adult 
women  is  about  5  kilogrammes,  but  the  variation  is  large 
owing  to  the  subjective  difficulty  of  indicating  the  pain  limit. 

I  attempted  also  a  few  tests  of  the  quickness  and  scope  of 
more  complex  processes.  Beginning  with  a  simple  reaction- 
time,  I  touched  her  left  hand  and  required  her  to  respond  by 
touching  a  key  with  her  right  hand.  The  times,  in  hundredths 
of  a  second,  measured  by  a  D'Arsonval  chronoscope,  were  36, 
17,  16,  34,  16,  14,  15,  25.  When  the  functions  of  the  right  and 
left  hand  were  reversed  the  times  were  28,  32,  16,  16,  20,  22. 
In  the  first  series  the  two  long  reactions  were  clearly  due  to 
an  awkward  manner  of  closing  the  key.  Omitting  these,  the 
first  series  gives  an  average  time  of  17  hundredths  of  a  second 
which  for  a  child  of  14  years  is  probably  a  quick  reaction. 
In  the  next  series  if  I  touched  her  right  shoulder  she  was  to 
press  a  key  with  her  right  hand,  if  I  touched  the  left  shoulder 
the  left-hand  key  with  her  left  hand,  thus  involving  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  location  of  contact  and  a  choice  of  movements. 
The  times  in  hundredths  of  a  second  were  18,  20,  25,  22,  16, 
36,  29,  24,  22,  26,  32,  29,  or  an  average  of  25,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  8  hundredths  of  a  second  for  the  combined  distinction 
and  choice.  Compared  with  the  average  record  of  persons 
unused  to  reacting  this  is  a  decidedly  creditable  record. 

My  final  notes  deal  with  various  memory  tests,  which 
were  performed  by  the  aid  of  Miss  Sullivan,  who  spelled  upon 
Helen's  hand  the  letters,  numbers,  or  words  which  I  dictated, 
whereupon  Helen  would  speak  vocally  the  letters,  numbers, 
or  words  as  she  remembered  them.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  Helen  is  so  entirely  accustomed  to  vocal  utterances  that 
this  mode  of  speech  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  in  her  men- 
tal habits  of  her  more  primitive  mode  of  answering  in  the 
finger  alphabet.  This  was  shown  by  her  very  strong  tendency 
to  murmur  the  words  or  letters  as  she  interpreted  the  move- 
ments of  Miss  Sullivan's  fingers.  Such  motor  innervations 
clearly  offered  an  aid  to  the  memory,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  succeeded  in  repressing  this  tendency  when  I  re- 
quested her  to  do  so.  It  should  be  added  that  her  control  of 
the  finger  alphabet  is  remarkable.  She  accepted  with  great 
glee  my  challenge  to  speak  with  her  fingers  Longfellow's 
<l  Psalm  of  Life "  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  succeeded  in 
forming  nearly  seven  letters  in  a  second  throughout  the  reci- 
tation. This  is  a  rapidity  sufficient  to  test  the  utmost  capacity 
of  a  sign-reader  to  keep  up  with  it.  Helen  had  not  at  the 
time  a  set  of  single  signs  for  the  numerals ;  to  convey  to  her  1, 
it  was  necessary  to  spell  o-n-e.  She  at  once  learned  a  set  of 
signs  for  use  in  my  tests,  but  the  newness  of  the  acquisition 
clearly  acted  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  memory.  I  shall 
therefore  omit  the  tests  with  numerals,  which  show  about  a 
normal  memory-span. 

Beginning  with  letters  I  have  the  following,  in  which  the 
columns  O  are  the  original  series  and  R  the  recalled  series. 


With  less  than  10  letters  in  a  set  there  were  rarely  any 
errors,  the  series  being  correctly  reproduced  in  order.  With 
the  above  series  of  11,  12,  and  13  letters  there  are  a  few  errors. 
It  is  interesting   to  note  that  the  tendency  to  recall  the  first 


*  In  this  series  she  was  told  there  was  one  error,  and  immediately  corrected  the 
u  by  a  vi. 
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members  of  the  series  and  the  last  is  as  marked  in  this  variety 
of  tactual  motor  memory  as  in  the  auditory  or  visual. 

I  also  tried  nonsense  syllables,  but  these  seemed  very  con- 
fusing, six  syllables  being  as  many  as  she  could  repeat.  With 
monosyllabic  words,  such  as  the  following,  gate,  bell,  moon,  foot, 
nest,  kite,  meal,  chair,  nail,  toy,  she  several  times  succeeded  in 
repeating  thirteen  words  correctly  and  in  order ;  while  with 
ten  or  eleven  one  could  count  upon  a  faultless  reproduction. 
A  few  of  these  memory-tests  were  made  in  the  evening ;  in 
the  morning  of  the  following  day  Helen  was  still  able  to  repeat 
correctly  the  series  of  thirteen  words  she  had  learned  the 
evening  before,  but  had  repeated  them  to  herself  a  few  times 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  trials.  I  have  collected 
comparable  data  for  a  few  hundred  individuals,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  finally  computed.  However,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  my  material  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing Helen's  verbal  memory  decidedly  above  the  normal, 
and  particularly  when  the  correctness  of  the  order  is  taken 
into  account.  How  far  this  may  be  due  to  the  concentration 
of  her  attention  upon  one  sense,  and  to  her  acquiring  through 
verbal  means  what  to  us  is  visible  or  audible,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. The  account  of  her  mental  habits  given  by  Miss  Sulli- 
van (Helen  Kellar:  The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  1892) 
amply  corroborates  the  extraordinary  powers  of  her  literary 
memory. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  notes  without  commenting  upon 
the  remarkable  alertness  and  receptivity  of  mind  displayed  by 
her  in  visiting  the  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair.  By  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  officials  the  universal  admonition  '  Do  not  touch ' 
was  disregarded  in  her  case ;  and  it  certainly  was  most  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  rapidly-varying  expressions  of  her  ani- 
mated features,  and  listen  to  her  comments,  as  one  specimen 
after  another  from  the  ethnological  collections  was  placed 
in  her  hands  with  some  brief  description  of  its  character  com- 
municated to  her  through  Miss  Sullivan.  The  acuteness  of 
intellect,  breadth  of  interest,  wholesomeness  of  emotional  sen- 
sibility, along  with  such  confined  avenues  of  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  could  not  but  impress  the  psychological 
observer  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  relative  functions 
of  the  senses,  and  the  faculties  that  interpret  and  assimilate 
the  facts  of  sensation  in  the  economy  of  the  mental  life. 

My  obligations  are  due  not  only  to  Helen  Kellar  herself 
for  her  cheerful  compliance  with  my  somewhat  arduous 
demands,  but  to  her  able  teacher  Miss  Sullivan,  and  to  the 
distinguished  scientist  who  has  so  generously  espoused  her 
cause,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 


Der 

Bliiidenfreund. 

Zeitsclirift  fiir  Verbesserung  des  Looses 
der  Blinden. 

(Organ  der  Blindenanstalten,  der  Blindenlehrer-Congresse  and  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  der  Blindenbildang.) 

Unter  Mitwirknng   vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aerzte  und  Blinden 

uerausgegeben   und  redigirt  von  W.  Meeker,  Director  der  Rheinischen 

Provinzial-Blindenanstalt  zu  Diiren. 

Ars  pietasque  dabuot  lucem, 
caecique  videbunt. 


Mb.  II  u.  12.         Diiren,  den  25.  November  1894.      Jahrgang  XIV. 
Selbstbiographie  einer  taubstummen  Blinden. 

Von  W.  Jerusalem. 

Vor  mir  liegt  ein  Heft  der  amerikanischen  Zeitschrift  The 
Youth's  Companion  vom  4.  Januar  1894.  Dasselbe  enthalt  einen 
Artikel  mit  folgender  Ueberschrift:  „Meine  Geschichte.  Von  Helen e 
Keller."  Dazu  als  Anmerkung  der  Redaction:  „Vou  einem  zwolf 
Jahre  alten  blinden  und  taubstummen  Madchen  vollstandig  ohne  jede 
Hilfe  von  irgend  einer  Seite  geschrieben  und  ohne  jede  Aenderung 
abgedruckt."  Ich  denke,  schon  das  genflgt,  um  unser  Staunen  und 
Interesse  wachzurufen.  Beides  steigert  sich  jedoch  in  hohem  Grade, 
wenn  wir  bemerken,  da?s  die  kleine  Erzahlerin  nicht  nur  ein  correctes 
und  fliessendes  Englisch  schreibt,  sondern  auch  eine  wunderbar  feine 
Beobachtungsgabe  sowohl  in  Bezug  auf  die  aussere  als  auch  die 
innere  Welt  an  den  Tag  legt  und  uns  mit  jeder  Zeile  mehr  zu 
fesseln  weiss.  Kein  Zweifel,  wir  haben  es  hier  mit  einem  wirklichen 
Wunderkinde  zu  thun,  von  welchem  Naheres  zu  erfahren  weitere 
Kreise  vielleicht  interessiren  diirfte. 

Den  Lesern  dieser  Blatter  ist  ubrigens  Heiene  Keller  vielleicht 
nicht  mehr  ganz  unbekannt.  Als  ich  vor  mehreren  Jahren  an  dieser 
Stelle  die  Geschichte  Laura  Bridgman's  erzahlte,  der  ersten  Taub- 
stummen-Blinden,  welche  Dank  einer  genial  ersonnenen  und  mit 
unermiidlicher  Ausdauer  durchgefiihrten  Unterrichtsmcthode  sprechen, 
lesen  und  schreiben  gelernt  halte,  da  erwahnte  ich  auch  zum  Schlusse 
der  damals  neunjahrigen  Heiene  Keller,   deren  Leistungen  schon  zu 
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jener  Zeit  die  hochste  Bewunderung  erregten  und  zu  den  schonsten 
Hoffnungen  berechtigten.  Die  Erwartungen,  die  man  daraals  an  die 
Entwickelung  dieses  Kindes  kniipfen  konnte,  sind  durch  die  Wirk- 
lichkeit  weitaus  iibertroffen  worden,  und  so  sei  denn  die  kurze,  aber 
inhaltsreiche  Lebensgeschichte  erzahlt.  Meine  Quelle.n  sind  ausser 
den  erwahnten  autobiographischen  Mittheilungen  vor  Allem  die 
Jahresberichte  des  Blinden-Instituts  zu  Boston,  (lessen  Director 
M.  Anagnos  ich  im  Jahre  1889  in  Wien  personlich  kennen  zu 
lernen  das  Vergniigeu  hatte.  Mr.  Anagnos  gehort  zu  den  seltenen 
Menschen,  die  ausschliesslich  idealen  Zwecken  dienen,  und  er  hat 
die  von  seinem  Schwiegervater  Dr.  S.  Howe  begriindete  Blinden- 
anstalt  in  Boston  auf  eine  solche  Hohe  gebracht,  dass  sie  unter  den 
Blinden-Instituten  der  Welt  unstreitig  einen  hohen  Rang  einnimmt. 
Seinen  personlichen  Mittheilungen  verdanke  ich  ebenfalls  viele  Einzel- 
heiten  und  namentlich  die  voile  Ueberzeugung,  dass  Alles,  was  fiber 
Helene  Keller  in  seinem  Jahresberichte  veroffentlicht  wird,  als  voll- 
standig authentisch  zu  betrachten  ist. 

Helene  Keller  ist  am  27.  Juni  1880  im  Stadtchen  Puscambia 
in  Alabama  als  vollkommen  normales,  vollsinniges  Kind  zur  Welt 
gekommen.  Ihre  Eltern  sind  angesehene  und  wohlhabende  Leute. 
Ihr  Giossvater  war  ein  Schweizer,  und  es  ist  nicht  unmoglich,  dass 
Helene  mit  dem  beriihmten  Dichter  Gottfried  Keller  verwandt  ist. 
Im  Alter  von  19  Monaten  verfiel  das  Kind  in  eine  schwere  Krank- 
heit.  welche  in  den  Berichten  als  Magen- Congestion  bezeichnet  wird. 
Bald  nach  ihrer  Genesung  machten  die  Eltern  die  traurige  Ent- 
deckung,  dass  Gesicbt  und  Gehor'  des  Kindes  vollstandig  zerstort 
seien.  Von  alien  Specialisten,  die  befragt  wurden,  konnte  keiner  die 
geringste  Hotfnung  auf  Wiedergewinnung  des  Augenlichtes  oder 
Gehors  geben,  und  in  der  That  ist  Helene  bis  heute  vollstandig 
blind  und  taub  geblieben.  Die  wenigen  Worte,  welche  das  anderthalb- 
jahrige  Kind  hatte  sprechen  konuen,  vergass  sie  bald  und  war  so 
urn  sieben  Monate  friiher  der  beiden  Hauptquellen  der  Erkenntniss 
beraubt  worden  als  Laura  Bridgman,  bei  welcher  die  Katastrophe 
im  Alter  von  26  Monaten  eingetreten  war.  Allein  Helenens  Gehirn 
blieb  thatig,  und  sie  interessirte  sich  lebhaft  fiir  Alles,  was  in 
ihrer  Umgebung  vorging.  Sie  begleitete  ihre  Mutter  unaufhorlich, 
wenn  diese  ihren  Haushaltungsgeschaften  nachging,  betastete  die 
Gegenstande  und  suchte  sich  auch  durch  einfache  Zeichen  ihrer 
Umgebung  verstandlich  zu  machen.    „  Allein  es  kam  oft  vor",  schreibt 


Helene,  „dass  es  mir  nicht  mbglich  war,  meine  Gedanken  ver- 
standlich  auszudriicken,  und  in  solchen  Fallen  machte  ich  meincm 
Aerger  in  heftigen  Zornesausbriichen  Luff."  Sobald  die  Eltern  die 
Hoffnung  aufgeben  mussten,  dass  ihv  Kind  je  wieder  sehen  oder 
horen  werdo,  wendete  sich  der  Vater  an  die  Anstalt  zu  Boston,  die 
in  Folge  der  Erziehung  Laura  Bridgman's  in  ganz  Amerika  bekannt 
war,  und  ersuchte  den  Director  Anagnos,  ihm  fur  seine  taubstumm- 
blinde  Tochter  eine  Lehrerin  zu  empfehlen.  Mr.  Anagnos  empfahl 
Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  welche  sich  fur  ihre  Aufgabe  zuvor  sorgfaltig 
vorbereitete.  Sie  studirte  die  Berichte  des  Dr.  Howe,  welcher  Laura 
Bridgman  unterricbtet  hatte,  machte  sich  mit  den  dort  mitgetheilten 
Methoden  vertraut  und  nahm  auch  von  den  Verbesserungen  Kenntniss, 
welche  sich  aus  der  Erfahrung  an  anderen  Fallen  ergeben  hatten, 
und  reiste  dann  im  Fruhja.hr  1887  nach  Alabama  ab.  Horen  wir 
nun,  wie  unsere  kleine  Heldin  selbst  ihre  ersten  Lehrstunden  schildert. 

„Es  wurde  Marz,  bevor  meine  Lehrerin  ankam.  Meine  Mutter 
hatte  mir  in  unbestimmter  Weise  (in  a  dim  way)  zu  verstehen  ge- 
geben,  dass  eine  Dame  kommen  werde,  die  mit  mir  zu  thun  haben 
werde.  Ich  stand  an  der  Thiir,  als  die  Lehrerin  ankam.  Ich  hatte 
dort  gewartet,  seitdem  mich  meine  Mutter  gekusst  hatte,  bevor  sie 
sich  zum  Bahnhofe  begab,  urn  die  fremde  Dame  zu  empfangen.  Ich  kann 
mir  das  Alles  noch  sehr  gut  vorstellen.  Da  stand  ich  an  die  Thur 
gelehnt  und  wartete  neugierig  —  ich  wusste  nicht  warura.  Die 
letzten  Strahlen  der  untergehenden  Sonne  fielen  auf  mein  Haar  und 
kiissten  sanft  mein  aufwarts  gerichtetes  Antlitz.  Plotzlich  fiihlte  ich 
nahende  Schritte,  sie  kamen  naher;  begierig  streckte  ich  meine 
Hand  aus;  Jemand  fasste  sie  und  im  nachsten  Augenblicke  lag  ich 
in  den  Armen  meiner  Lehrerin.  Neugierig  betastete  ich  ihr  Gesicht 
und  ihre  Hande  und  liess  mich  von  ihr  kiissen,  wahrend  Gefiihle, 
die  ich  nicht  beschreiben  kann,  mein  Herz  erfullten. 

Wir  konnten  nicht  miteinander  sprechen ;  ich  konnte  sie  nicht 
fiagen,  warum  sie  gekommen  war.  Dennoch  bin  ich  uberzeugt,  ein 
dunkles,  aber  lebhaltes  Gefiihl  sagte  mir,  dass  mir  etwas  Herrliches 
bevorstehe.  (That  something  beautiful  was  going  to  happen  with  me.) 
Ich  wusste,  dass  die  fremde  Dame  mich  liebe  und  dass  ihre  Liebe 
mein  Leben  suss,  gut  und  gliicklich  machen  werde. 

Am  nachsten  Morgcn  nach  der  Ankunft  der  Lehrerin  ging  ich 
in  ihr  Zimmer  und  fand  sie  mit  dein  Auspacken  ihres  Koffers  be- 
schaftigt.     Sie  schickle    mich   aber    nicht   fort,    sondern    liess   mich 
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bleiben  und  ihr  helfen.  AIs  jedes  Stuck  seinen  Platz  hatte,  kiisste 
sie  mich  liebevoll  und  gab  mir  eine  sch5ne  Puppe.  Ah,  das  war 
eine  herzige,  allerliebste  Puppe  mit  langem  lockigen  Haar,  mit. 
Augen,  die  sich  offneten  und  schlossen,  und  mit  schwellenden 
Lippen.  Aber  so  wundervoll  dieso.  Puppe  auch  war,  meine  Neu- 
gierde  war  doch  bald  befriedigt  und  sie  lag  bald  unbeachtet  auf 
raeinem  Schosse.  Darauf  nahra  die  Lehrerin  meinc  Hand  und 
machte  mit  ihren  Fingern  langsam  die  Buchstaben  doll  (doll, 
Puppe),  indem  sie  mich  dabei  die  Puppe  bertihren  liess.  NatQr- 
lich  wusste  ich  nicht,  dass  die  Fingerbewegungen  Buchstaben 
bedeuteten.  Ich  wusste  nicht,  was  Buchstaben  seien,  allein  das 
Spiel  der  Finger  interessirte  mich;  ich  versuchte  die.  Bewegungen 
nachzuahmen,  und  ich  glaube,  es  gelang  mir  nach  einer  kurzen  Zeit, 
das  Wort  „doll"  mit  meinen  Fingern  zu  buchstabiren.  Dann  lief 
ich  hinab,  urn  meiner  Mutter  meine  neue  Puppe  zu  zeigen,  und  ich 
bin  iiberzeugt,  meine  Mutter  war  uberrascht  und  effreut,  als  ich 
meine  Hand  emporhielt  und  die  Buchstaben  doll  mit  meinen 
Fingern  bildete.  Am  Nachmittage  dieses  Tages  lernte  ich  ausser 
dem  Worte  „doll"  noch  die  Worter  „pin"  und  „hat"  buchstabiren, 
allein  ich  verstand  noch  nicht,  dass  jedes  Ding  einen  Namen  habe. 
Ich  hatte  noch  nicht  die  geringste  Idee  davon,  dass  dieses  Fingerspiel 
der  magische  Schlussel  war,  der  meines  Geistes  Kerkerthur  sprengen 
und  die  Fenster  meiner  Seele  weit  offnen  sollte. 

Die  Lehrerin  war  etwa  vierzehn  Tage  bei  mir  gewesen  und  ich 
hatte  achtzehn  bis  zwanzig  Worter  gelernt,  bevor  dieser  Gedanke 
(dass  jedes  Ding  einen  Namen  hat)  meinen  Geist  durchblitzte,  und 
in  diesem  Augenblicke  der  Erleuchtung  wurde  mir  das  Geheimniss 
der  Sprache  offenbart,  und  ich  erhaschte  einen  Blick  in  jenes  schone 
Land,  das  ich  im  Begriffe  war  zu  erforschen.  Fines  Morgens  hatte 
es  die  Lehrerin  lange  vergebens  versucht,  mir  begreiflich  zu  machen, 
dass  der  Topf  (mug)  und  die  Milch  (milk)  im  Topfe  verschiedene 
Namen  haben ;  aber  ich  war  sehr  begriffstutzig  und  bucbstabirte 
fortwahrend  „Topf<<  fur  „Milch"  und  „Milch"  fur  „TopF,  bis  die 
Lehrerin  wohl  alle  Hoffnung  aufgab,  mich  zur  Erkenntniss  meines 
Irrthums  zu  bringen.  Endlich  stand  sie  auf,  gab  mir  den  Topf 
und  fuhrte  mich  hinaus  zur  Wasserpumpe.  Gerade  pumpte  Jemand 
Wasser,  und  als  der  kiihle  frische  Strom  hervorquoll,  liess  mich 
die  Lehrerin  meinen  Topf  unter  das  Auslaufrohr  bringen  und  buch- 
stabirte  w— a~t-e— r  (water,  Wasser).    Dieses  Wort  ruttelte  meine 
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Seele  auf  und  sie  erwachte  voll  vom  Hauche  des  Morgetis,  voll 
freudigen  jubelnden  Sanges.  Bis  zu  jenem  Tage  hatte  mein  Geist 
einem  dunklen  Zimmer  geglichen  und  wartete,  bis  die  Worte  ein- 
zogen  und  jene  Leuchte  entziindeten,  welche  Gedanke  heisst. 

Ich  verliess  die  Wasserpumpe  voll  Begier,  Alles  und  Jedes  zu 
levnen.  Wir  trafen  die  Amine,  welche  meine  kleine  Schwester  auf 
dem  Arme  trug,  und  die  Lehrcrin  buchstabirte  „baby".  Und  zum 
erstenmale  bemerkte  ich  die  Kleinheit  und  Hilflosigkeit  eines  Baby, 
und  mit  diesera  Gedanken  vermengte  sich  ein  anderer,  der  mich 
selbst  betraf,  und  ich  war  froh,  dass  ich  ich  selbst  war  und  nicht 
ein  Baby. 

Ich  lernte  an  jenem  Tage  sehr  viele  Worte.  Ich  kann  mich 
nicht  an  jedes  einzelne  erinnern,  allein  ich  weiss  „Mutter",  ,,Vater", 
,, Schwester",  „Lehrerin"  waren  darunter.  Es  ware  schwer  gewesen, 
ein  gliicklicheres  Kind  zu  finden,  als  ich  es  diese  Nacht  war,  wie 
ich  in  meinem  Bette  lag  und  all  die  Freude  iiberdachte,  die  mir 
der  Tag  gebracht  hatte,  und  wie  ich  mich  das  erstemal  in  meinem 
Leben  nach  dem  kommenden  Tage  sehnte. 

Am  nachsten  Morgen  erwachte  ich  voll  Freude  im  Herzen. 
Jegliches  Ding,  das  ich  bcriihrte,  schien  von  Leben  zu  strotzen. 
Das  war,  weil  ich  Alles  in  dem  neuen,  wunderbaren,  schonen  Lichte 
erblickte,  welches  man  mir  gegeben  hatte.  Von  nun  an  wurde  ich 
nie  mehr  zornig,  denn  ich  verstand,  was  meine  Lieben  zu  mir 
sprachen,  und  ich  war  immer  damit  beschaftigt,  viele  wundervolle 
Dinge  zu  lernen.  Wahrend  der  ersten  frohen  Tage  meiner  Befreiung 
war  ich  keinen  Augenblick  ruhig.  Unaufhbrlich  buchstabirte  ich 
Worter  und  fiihrte  zugleich  die  den  Wortern  entsprechenden  Be- 
wegungen  aus.  Ich  lief  und  sprang  umher,  tollte  und  drehte  mich, 
wo  immer  ich  mich  befand.  Alles  knospte  und  bliihte;  noch  nie 
hatten  die  Rosen  so  siiss  geduftet.  Die  Lehrerin  und  ich  waren 
von  friih  bis  abends  im  Freien,  und  ich  freute  mich  sehr,  das  ver- 
lorene  Licht  und  den  verlorenen  Sonnenschein  wiedergefunden  zu 
haben." 

Vergleicht  man  mit  Helenens  eigener  Schilderung  den  betreffenden 
Bericht  ihrer  Lehrerin,  der  im  Jahresbericht  der  Bostoner  Anstalt 
fiir  das  Jahr  1887  abgedruckt  ist,  so  muss  man  staunen,  wie  viel 
reicher,  lebensvoller  und  interessanler  des  Kindes  eigene  Schilderung 
ist,  wahrend  die  Thatsachen  genau  ubereinstimmen.  Wir  haben  hier 
wieder  einmal  ein   eciatantes  Beispiel    dafiir,    wie   viel   die   Sprache 
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nicht  fur  die  Mittheilung,  sondern  fur  das  Zusfandekommcri  von 
Erkenntniss  leistet.  Wir  konnen  hier  den  lebendigen  Vorgang  he- 
obachten,  wie  bei  Helene  Keller  die  Urlheilsfunctioii  erst  (lurch 
das  Mittel  der  Sprache  die  ihr  gemasse  Form  erha.lt,  wie  sie  dadurch 
Ordnung  bringt  in  das  Chaos  ihrer  unzergliederten  Erfahrung,  und 
wie  ihr  ganzer  Organismus  vor  Freude  bebt.,  weil  er  die  einzige 
ihm  gemasse  Form  gefunden  hat,  in  welcher  er  iin  Stande  ist,  sich 
die  ihn  umgebende  Welt  geistig  zu  erobern.  Es  ist  ein  unbeschreib- 
liches  Macht-  und  Glucksgefuhl,  das  sie  erfullt,  und  ich  wiinschte 
nur,  dass  jene  Philosophen,  welche  die  Spracbe  fiir  ein  ganz  neben- 
sachliches  Ausdrucksmittel  halten,  das  bei  der  Entstehung  des 
Denkens  gar  nicht  mitwirkt  und  bei  der  Beschreibung  von  Denk- 
arten  eliminirt  werden  kann,  ja  eliminirt  vverden  muss;  ich  wiinschte, 
sage  ich,  dass  jene  Philosophen  die  Miihe  nicht  scheuten,  Laura 
Bridgmans  und  Helene  Keller's  Entwickelung  zu  studiren. 

Sobald  einmal  der  erste  Schritt  gethan  war,  bereicherte  sich 
der  Wortschatz  Helenens  taglich,  und  ihre  Lchrerin  kann  nicht 
genug  von  dem  staunenswei  then  Gedachtnisse  des  Kindes  erzahlen. 
Die  langsten  Wbrter  behalt  sie  gleich  auf's  erstemal  und  wendet  sie 
immer  richtig  an.  Mit  unglaublicher  Leichtigkeit  und  Raschheit 
lernte  sie  Lesen  und  Schreiben.  Drei  Monate  nach  Beginn  ihres 
Unterrichts,  am  12.  Juli  1S87,  schrieb  das  siebenjahrige  blinde, 
taubstumme  Kind,  das  bei  Verwandten  zu  Besuch  war,  einen  aller- 
liebsten  Brief  an  seine  Mutter.  Diesem  Briefe  folgten  bald  vicle 
andere,  und  es  scheint,  dars  Briefe  schreiben  Helenens  besondere 
Leidenschaft  ist.  Ihr  Styl  wird  naturlich  immer  reicher,  gewahlter 
und  correcter.  Ihre  Lehrerin  hat  den  vortrefflichen  Einfall  gehabt, 
ihr  recht  bald  ganze  Biicher  in  die  Hand  zu  geben.  Helene  unterhielt 
sich  zunachst  damit,  die  ihr  bekannten  Worter  herauszusuchen ;  je 
reicher  aber  ihr  Wortschatz  wurde,  desto  leichter  verstand  sie  den 
Zusammenhang  und  errieth  dann  oft  den  Sinn  der  ihr  unbekannten 
Wbrter.  Namentlieh  Formworter,  wie  ,,vielleicht",  .,ich  vermuthe" 
u.  dergl.,  lernte  sie  meist  auf  diese  Art  kennen  und  richtig  ge- 
brauchen. 

Dieser  Vorgang  ist  auch  bei  der  Erlernung  fremder  Sprachen 
sehr  zu  empfehlen.  Sobald  man  iiber  die  Anfangsgrunde  hinaus  ist, 
greife  man  nach  einem  leichten  Buclie  und  lese  ruhig  fort,  ohne 
jede  unbekannte  Vocabel  im  Worterbuche  nachzuschlageD.  Durch 
Combination   errath   man   sehr   viel,    die   Lecture   geht   rasch    fort, 
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und  man  wird  staunen,  wie  schnell  man  es  dahin  bringt,  das  Gelesene 
seinem  Hauptinhalte  nach  zu  verstehen. 

Von  den  weiteren  Ereignissen  im  Leben  unserer  kleinen  Heldin 
ist  von  grosserem  Interesse  ibre  erste  Reise  nach  Boston,  wo  sie 
in  der  von  Anagnos  geleiteten  Blindenanstalt  mehrere  Monate  zu- 
bracbte.  Sie  erzahlt,  wie  wobl  es  ihr  that,  mit  den  Kindern,  welche 
meist  die  Fingersprache  kannten,  zu  veikehren,  und  wie  sie  am 
Classenunterricht  theilnahm.  Ihre  Lehrerin  sass  da  neben  ihr  und 
iibersetzte  ihr  den  Vortrag  sofort  in  die  Fingersprache,  so  dass  sie 
vortrefflich  zu  folgen  vermochte.  Hier  in  Boston  kam  Helene  auch 
zum  erstenmale  mit  dem  Meer  in  Beriihrung,  und  es  ist  interessant 
zu  lesen,  wie  sie  ihren  ersten  Eindruck  schildert: 

„Am  Morgen  nach  unserer  Ankunft  erwachte  ich  friih.  Ein 
schoner  Sommertag  war  angebrochen,  der  Tag,  an  welchem  ich  die 
Bekanntschaft  eines  diistern  und  geheimnissvollen  Freundes  m  ichen 
sollte.  Sobald  das  Fruhstiick  voruber  war,  eilten  wir  dem  Meeres- 
ufer  zu.  Unser  Weg  fiihrte  iiber  niedere  sandige  Huge],  und  da 
wir  vorwarts  eilten,  verfingen  sich  meine  Fiisse  oft  im  langem 
struppigen  Grase,  ich  stolperte  und  fiel  lachend  auf  den  warmen, 
glanzenden  Sand.  Die  kostliche,  warme  Luft  war  an  jenem  Tage 
voll  besonders  wurzigen  Duftes,  und  ich  bemerkte,  dass  sie  immer 
kiihler  und  frischer  wurde. 

Plbtzlich  blieben  wir  stehen  und  ich  wusste,  ohne  dass  man  es 
mir  sagte,  dass  das  Meer  zu  meinen  Fiissen  war,  ich  wusste  auch, 
dass  es  unermesslich,  dass  es  schauervoll  war,  und  fur  einen  Augen- 
blick  schien  der  Tag  etwas  von  seinem  Sonnenschein  verloren  zu 
haben.  Aber  ich  glaube  nicht,  dass'  ich  mich  fiirchtete.  Denn 
spater,  als  ich  mein  Badegewand  anlegte  und  die  kleinen  Wellen 
ans  Ufer  heranrollten  und  meine  Fiisse  kiissten,  da  schrie  ich  auf 
vor  Freude  und  watete  furchtlos  hinab.  Unglucklicherweige  stiess 
ich  jedoch  mit  dem  Fusse  an  einen  Felsblock  und  fiel  vorwarts  in 
das  kalte  Wasser.  Da  uberkam  mich  ein  eigenes  banges  Gefuhl  der 
Gefahr.  Das  salzige  Wasser  drang  mir  in  die  Augen  und  benahm 
mir  den  Athem,  und  eine  Woge  warf  mich  so  leifbt  ans  Ufer,  als 
ware  ich  ein  kleiner  Kieselstein.  Mehrere  Tage  hindurch  war  ich 
sehr  furchtsam  unci  konnte  nur  schwer  dazu  gebracht  werdeu,  zum 
Wasser  zu  gehen.  Aber  nach  und  nach  kam  mein  Muth  wieder, 
unci  noch  bevor  der  Sommer  verging,  war  es  mein  grosstes  Ver- 
gniigen,   mich  von  den  Meereswogen  hin  und  her  werfen  zu  lassen. 
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Die  Leute  scheinen  offer  iiberrascht  zu  sein,  dass  ich  das  Meer  so 
liebe,  wo  ich  es  doch  nicht  sehen  kann.  Allein  ich  glaube  nicht, 
dass  dies  befremdend  ist.  Gott  hat  eben  diese  Liebe  zu  seinen 
wundervollen  VVerken  tief  in  das  Herz  seiner  Kinder  gepflanzt,  und 
ob  wir  sie  sehen  oder  nicht,  iiberall  fiihlon  wir,  wie  ihre  geheimniss- 
volle  Schonheit  uns  umgibt." 

Die  innige  Lebensfreude,  die  aus  diesen  Zeilen  spricht,  ist  ein 
Grundzug  von  Helenens  Wesen.  Sie  liihlt  sich  unendlich  glilcklich, 
trotzdem  kein  Sonnenstrahl  in  ihr  Auge  fallt  und  keine  Schallwelle 
ihr  Ohr  trifft.  Das  Gliick  besteht  eben  in  der  ertolgreichen  Be- 
thatigung  unserer  Krafte,  und  zu  solcher  Bethatigung  findet  Helene, 
Dank  ihrer  ungewohnlichen  Begabung  und  der  vortrefflichen  Aus- 
bildung,   die  ihre  Fahigkeiten   gefunden  haben,    taglich  Gelegenheit. 

Drei  Jahre  nach  dem  Beginne  ihrer  Erziehung  im  Alter  von 
zehn  Jahren  lernte  das  Kind  die  Lautsprache  und  seit  dieser  Zeit 
spricht  sie  vollkommen  verstandlich  mit  dem  Munde.  Sie  vermag 
auch  durch  Beriihrung  der  Lippen  die  Worte  Anderer  von  deren 
Munde  abzulesen,  und  das  erleichtert  ihr  den  Verkehr  mit  der  Welt 
ungemein. 

Allein  iiber  der  Ausbildung  ihres  Geistes  ist  die  des  Herzens 
nicht  zuruckgeblieben.  Unsere  kleine  Heldin  ist  schon  jetzt  die 
Wohlthaterin  und  Retterin  eines  kleinen  Leidensgefahrten  geworden. 
Eines  Tages  erfuhr  sie  von  einem  vierjahrigen  taubstummen  blinden 
Kuaben  Namens  Tommy  Stringer,  der  in  Folge  der  Armuth  seines 
Vaters  im  Hospital  zu  Pittsburg  leben  musste.  Sofort  fasste  sie 
den  Entschluss,  dem  Kinde  zu  helfen.  Director  Anagnos  versprach 
ihr,  den  Knaben  in  seinem  Kindergarten  unterzubringen,  weun  sie 
die  Kosten  fiir  den  Aufenthalt  und  einen  eigenen  Lehier  auibringe. 
„Dies  schien  mir,"  so  schieibt  Helene,  „eine  leichte  Sache.  Ich 
wusste,  dass  die  Welt  voll  Liebe  und  Mitleid  sei  und  dass  ein 
Appell  zu  Gunsten  eines  kleinen  hilflosen  Kindes  liebevolles  Ent- 
gegenkommen  finden  werde."  Gerade  war  urn  jene  Zeit  Helenens 
Lieblingshund  verendet,  und  wie  ihre  Freunde  horten,  dass  das  Kind 
sehr  urn  den  Hund  trauere,  boten  sie  ihr  eine  Summe  Geldes  an, 
um  ihr  einen  neuen  Hund  zu  kaufen.  Sofort  schrieb  Helene  an 
einen  ihrer  Freunde  und  bat  die  Herreu,  dieses  Geld  fur  den  armen 
Tommy  zu  verwenden.  Ebenso  wendete  sie  sich  an  andeie  Freunde 
und  Bekannte,  und  bald  waren  die  Kosten  fiir  ein  Jahr  geleckt. 
Tommy  wurde  im  Kindergarten  zu  Boston  untergebracht  und  macht, 
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wie  naraentlich  der  Jahresbericht  fur  das  Jahr  1893  meldet,  die 
prachtigsten  Fortschritte.  Helene  wurde  nicht  niude  im  Sammeln 
von  Beitragen,  und  so  ist  fiir  die  Zukunft  des  Knaben  gesorgt. 
„Hier,"  so  schliesst  Helene,  „ will  ich  die  Geschichte  meiner  Kind- 
heit  beenden.  Ich  bringe  den  Winter  in  meinem  Heim  im  lieb- 
lichen  Suden  zu,  dera  Lande  voll  Sonnenschein  und  Blumen,  um- 
geben  von  Allem,  was  das  Leben  suss  und  natiirlich  macht,  liebenden 
Eltern,  einem  allerliebsten  kleinen  Bruder,  einer  zarten  kleinen 
Schwester  und  der  geliebtesten  Lehrerin.  Mein  Leben  ist  voll  von 
Gliickseligkeit.  Jeder  Tag  bringt  rair  eine  neue  Freude,  einen  neuen 
Liebesbeweis  von  fernen  Freunden,  bis  ich  in  der  Fulle  meines 
Herzens  ausrufe:  ,Liebe  ist  Alles,  und  Gott  ist  die  Liebe!" 

(Neue  Freie  Presse.) 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  perfect  life  is  his  who  graves 

Upon  the  tablets  of  his  mind, 
Each  hour,  some  lofty,  grand  endeavor 

To  make  better  his  kind. 

Preston. 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  'Blind  Children : 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  when  the  new  buildings  of  the  kindergarten 
were  ready  for  occupancy,  the  little  girls  were  moved  to  their  present  quar- 
ters, and  a  second  household  was  formed,  equal  in  size  and  similar  in 
requirements  and  appointments  to  the  first.  Since  that  time  the  enrollment 
of  children  has  been  nearly  doubled,  the  number  of  teachers  and  other 
officers  has  been  raised  from  5  to  13,  the  supply  of  materials  ■  for  daily 
use  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  as  a  consequence  the  current  ex- 
penses amount  to  just  twice  as  much  now  as  they  did  two  years  ago. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  infant  institution,  the  load  of  the 
financial  responsibility  had  already  become  oppressive  at  the  beginning  of 
the  past  year,  and  since  then  unforeseen  circumstances  conspired  to  render 
it  still  more  so.  During  1S94  the  kindergarten,  in  common  with  other 
institutions,  felt  the  hard  times  most  severely.  Several  of  the  constant 
friends  and  generous  helpers  of  the  little  blind  children  passed  away  sud- 
denly, the  contributions  and  donations  fell  off  steadily,  the  revenue  from 
some  of  the  investments  diminished  speedily,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
realizing  through  gifts  and  bequests  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands. 

The  outlook  seemed  to  be  dismal  in  every  direction.  The  danger  of 
a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  confronted  us  in  the  fullness  of  its  terrors, 
and  our  anxiety  became  extreme  lest  the  debt  incurred  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  the  new  building  should  be  enlarged. 


Finding  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  serious  financial  plight.  " 
pared  an  earnest  appeal  and  published   it   at  om  e   in   all   the  Leading  news- 
papers.      It   was    also    printed    in    the    form    of    a    leaflet    and    mailed    to 

thousands  of  persons.  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  the  worthy  heir  to  the  sweet 
spirit  of  benevolence  which  led  her  grandfather,  Colonel  Perkins,  to  become 
the  first  munificent  benefactor  of  the  blind  in  America,  sent  a  brief  but 
urgent  circular  to  the  annual  subscribers  in  Cambridge  asking  them  to 
renew  their  contributions.  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  the  treasurer  of  the 
ladies'  auxiliary  society,  attended  diligently  to  the  duties  of  her  office,  and 
Mrs.  Lucy  IS.  Haven  of  Lynn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Whitten  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Sayward  of  Dorchester.  Mrs.  William  Wood  of  Milton.  Mrs.  John  E.  Day 
of  Worcester,  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Ingraham  of  Wellesley.  all  kind  friends  of 
the  kindergarten,  spared  no  pains  in  bringing  its  wants  to  the  notice  of  as 
many  of  the  best  families  in  their  respective  districts  as  possible. 

As  a  result  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  annual  subsc  ip- 
tions  during  the  past  year,  the  total  amount  having  been  raised  from 
^3, 574-57  to  J5, 63 1. 50.  This  was  a  most  encouraging  achievement,  for 
which  we  are  devoutly  grateful.  To  one  and  all  of  the  mam-  generous 
givers  who  relieved  us  from  imminent  embarrassment  we  extend  our 
warmest  thanks  and  most  cordial  acknowledgments. 

But,  although  our  horizon  is  brighter  now  than  it  has  been,  threatening 
clouds  are  still  in  view.  The  regular  sources  of  revenue,  instead  of 
increasing,  have  been  most  seriously  lessening.  The  income  of  the  present 
year,  compared  with  that  of  the  last  one,  will  fall  short  by  at  least  S5000. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  little  blind  children  residing  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  so  enlarged  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  receive  private 
pupils  from  outside  of  our  state  who  are  able  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of 
their  board  and  tuition. 

This  is  a  situation  calculated  to  cause  extreme  uneasiness.  We  deem 
it  our  duty  to  make  its  gravity  known  to  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
and  to  the  community  at  large.  We  sound  no  false  note  of  alarm,  nor  do 
we  paint  the  picture  a  shade  darker  than  it  really  is.  We  are  striving  to 
hold  the  current  expenses  at  the  low'est  possible  figure  consistent  with  the 
health  of  the  children  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  education.  In  spite  of 
all  difficulties  and  obstacles  we  must  maintain  and  even  augment  the 
efficiency  of  the  ministry  of  the  infant  institution.  We  cannot  take  a  back- 
ward step.      Forward  we  must  go,  ••  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  we  win." 
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In  order  that  the  blessed  work  of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on  in  its 
integrity  without  the  least  interruption  until  the  endowment  fund  is  com- 
pleted and  a  solid  financial  foundation  secured,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  for 
further  assistance,  for  new  subscribers.  Our  call  is  earnestly  addressed  to 
all  philanthropic  and  tender-hearted  persons,  but  it  is  directed  with  special 
emphasis  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons  and  daughters  not  only 
are  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  but  are  favored  with  the  enjoyment 
of  many  advantages,  comforts  and  pleasures.  The  case  of  the  little  sight- 
less children,  for  whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  all  others. 

These  hapless  little  human  plants  must  live  in  ceaseless  night  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  No  human  power  can  restore  their  sight.  To  them 
all  is,  and  will  ever  be, — 


Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day. 

Not  for  them  are  the  grandeur  of  nature  and  the  glory  of  art,  nor  the 
colors  of  the  flowers,  nor  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  nor  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament.  They  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, degenerate  through  idleness  and  run  the  risk  of  falling  victims  to 
an  intellectual  blight  that  often  approaches  closely  to  feebleness  of  mind. 
In  some  instances  they  are  not  only  oppressed  by  extreme  poverty,  but 
are  constantly  exposed  to  unhealthy  and  deleterious  influences,  which 
hinder  their  normal  development  and  stunt  their  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  growth. 

The  deliverance  of  these  hapless  children  from  the  clutches  of  woe, 
and  their  future  welfare  depend  wholly  upon  a  broad  rational  education. 
To  them  this  is  not  merely  an  accomplishment  or  a  luxury,  but  a 
veritable  necessity.  It  is  the  only  sure  means  of  emancipating  them  from 
the  bondage  of  an  appalling  calamity.  It  is  the  spark  that  will  kindle  in 
them  the  aspiration  for  self-helpfulness  and  the  ambition  for  self-improve- 
ment and  guidance. 

Are  you  going  to  fortify  yourselves  behind  the  walls  of  continued  hard 
times  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  unfortunates  ?  They  im- 
plore you  to  provide  for  them  a  plank  wherewith  to  cross  the  river  of  their 
affliction,  to  land  at  the  shore  of  self-reliance,  and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of 
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activity  and  usefulness.  Will  you  dismiss  their  request  with  a  cold  denial? 
They  beg  of  you  in  the  name  of  mercy,  to  roll  away  for  them  the  ponder- 
ous stone  that  closes  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  their  humble- 
talents  are  entombed,  so  that  these  may  be  vivified  by  exposure  to  air  and 
shower  and  sun  and  bring  forth  blossoms.  They  ask  you  for  nothing  less 
than  what  is  to  them  the  veritable  bread  of  life.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
such  a  piteous  and  pathetic  plea  will  receive  no  heed  from  you.  generous 
men  and  women  of  Boston  and  high-minded  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  so 
liberal  in  aiding  every  sufferer. — 

So  just,  so  generous  to  all  distressed 
Whoever,  or  wherever  they  may  be? 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  possible :  at  any  rate,  I  trust  not.  The  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  the  promptings  of  benevolence,  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  past,  all  combine  to  strengthen  me  in  the  belief 
that  a  ready  and  abundant  response  will  be  accorded  to  this  appeal,  and 
that  the  kindergarten  will  be  adequately  supported  and  enabled  to  fulfil  its 
gracious  mission. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 


Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
MISS  SARAH  E.  LANE,  Treasurer.,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 
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